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PeREFACE 


1!he present voluine has little pretensions as a guide-' 
book — though it will bo found useful in that way — still 
less as a magazine of dry informational lumber — though 
incidental matters of fact Avill, it is thought, merit the 
compliment of acceptance for their accuracy. It is merely 
a collection of impressions not derived from reading hut 
gathered at first hand, ,set forth with sincerity, and not 
manufactured for the market. It may answer some use- 
ful purpose if it. illustrat(!s the unregarded truism that, 
mere movement is not travel, that sight-seeing is one 
thing and the appreciative sense of what is seen another, 
for something more is wanted in a wanderer than a pair 
of eyes and an unclouded retina. 

'I'ravel is an Art, and as such is teachable, supposing 
the temperamental aptitudes to be propitious. Without 
a largo capacity of response in the emotions, historic 
wonderlands aio likely to produce no deeper moods than 
the dumb show of an itinerant diorama. For a traveller, 
in very truth, is born- not made. 

But thp book, should it meet Avith any favour, may 
do gpod in a practical way, if it weans the wearied, the 
plethorous and the vnjc'tudinarian •from the Cult of the 
Spas. These journeys, though a continuous ftstiA^'a! pf 
deliglit, were prifuarily undertaken in quest, of tho*hcalth 
‘which we Anglo-Indians arc dally sacrificing on the 
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blazing altars of the tropics. Speaking as a doctor wno 
has been the round, 1 ran truly say it ’vere a thousand 
times hotter for their health and spirits if the crowds of 
ailing people who now follow fashion blindly would brea^ 
away from, the nausea, the tyranny, and idie not infrequent 
disaster of the “health-resorts” with their obbligatc of 
after-curos, and betake themselves instead to the best of 
all restoratives — 

TRAVJ5Ij! 

especially in that unspoilt, little known region, where the 
world’s oldest civilisations are contiguous — 

“AT THE CATES OF THE EAST.” 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON THE 
ROUTE 


The ffround comprised in these letters was covered iu 
separate circular tours: Dalmatia and its Balkan Hinter- 
land in the spring; (Iroeco and Constantinople in the 
autumn. A traveller from Western Europe will find 
Trieste the most favoxirablo port to start from, unless 
one happens to bo iu Southern Italy, when Brindisi is, of 
course, the nearest, point to Corfii and Creoce. As Inns- 
briick (Hotel 'Pirol) had been our winter quarters, 1 
began my tour from there on the break up of winter, 
going first to Vienna (Hotel Sacher), then to Budu- 
Rest (Hotel (\»ntinental — not so swagger as the Hun- 
garian, but most comfortable, and full of those interesting 
represent, ative people whom I alway.s try to meet and 
mix with : the comfortable middle class). From there 
to Finmc for Abbazia on the Gulf of Quarnero (Hotel 
Stephanie or Quarnerct) ; thence rail to Trieste (Hotel 
do Iit)rme), having jjreviou.sly ascertained when the 
• weekly stt'amer sails for Dalmatian ports (head office 
of the Austrian-Lloyd Co., Trieste). The steamer stops 
at Pola, Lussin Picefolo, Zara, Sebenico, Tran, Spalato 
(Hotel lYoccoli). Change at Spalato on Saturday night 
» into* the goods (im'rd) steamer for the Dalmatian islands, 
when you will 'touch at twelve small towns out on the 
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wild wastes ©fitlio Adriatic. If rest is what you seek, 
iway from the Imbbuhtof the world, tny a week on this 
3 ceanic. solitude in tno pleasant sanitorium of Leslna, with 
ts tine Venetian loggia. It might well have been one 
jf the marine villas of the Doge. Halting at Gravosa 
m Monday night, you dlseinba/k for Ragusa (Hdtel 
[mperial); stay until you sail on Friday, 8 a.m., for 
7 attaro, which is reached in three hours. Having 
irranged by wire from Ragusa for a carriage to be m 
v.aiting, drive direct from Catlaro into Montenegro 
Cettinje- Grand Hotel), where you arrive t-he same 
light. You have now three days for seeing Cottinje, 
liieka, Lake Scutari and Scutari town in Turkish 
Albania, as you must (iatcdi once more, on Monday night, 
.he Austrian-Lloyd coasting steamer at. San Giovanni di 
Medua (Turkish) — a man- and God-forsaken hole. You 
lo this by des(;eudiug the river Boiana that separa<^es 
VTontenegro from Albania, right down to the Adriatic. 
STour steamer stops at all Albanian ports, and reaches 
Ilorfii in time to transfer to tlus (juick service, Tricste - 
Jonstantiuople. 

I wont no farther than (Jorfi'i on my lirst tour, 
fi’rom there I rotraiied part, of my route up to Ragusa, 
vhere at last you have done with the sea, and where, 
aowever often you land, there is an irresistible freshness 
about the charms of this sweet spot — religious, national, 
artistic, architectural — as if you wore the speiitator of 
s6me unending medieval grand opera. Here you take 
train for the Dalmatian Hinterland, Herzegovina, Bi.snia, 
Croatia, and finish your trip — .sh mid it so please you 
-r-as I did, in Innsbriick, md Steinbruck and Laibach. 
Vide lector on Ways and Means, page 254. 
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TliE AUTUMN ;1’(5UH 

»Te 1KSTE- -CoNS’l ANT1N0*‘I,K GkKE*'E 

Although spring is the best season tor travel in 
•Eastern Europe, aut^iiniA has the advantage ol‘ shoAving, 
especially at Patras, the riotous profusion of the grapes, 
and the exquisite flarour of the choicer kinds for table* 
Thh harvesting of the olives is also worth seeing. 

The quick boat from Trieste to Constantinople halts 
at Corfu, and, after rounding the Morea, touches at 
*Pir:eus, and then goes straight on to Constantinople. 
'Pile return boat lands you at Pineus, where you entrain 
.,for Athens, and arrive in half-aii-hoiir. The best hotels 
are the Grande Urel.iigne and the Angloterre. At Cook’s 
office you can arrange a tour over any part of Greece. 
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“/ ton/'iss //til/ f<t nty mind an ob'inou^ly sincere 
7'eiorti of im/nessions^ /io7oe7*er ont -sided they may 
ln\ is infinite ly tef reshiny ^ as re%*eaiiny at least the 
honesty of the avriterl'*' -Lkslik STiciMiKX. 

We are immersed in beauty^ but ou?' eyes ha7*e 
no clear lasionf - Emkkson, 

“ Ne/inement creates beauty c^fery xoliere ; it is the 
y^rossness of^hc Spec tat or that dis centers nothiny but 
yrossness in the object.'^ — H AZi.rn'. 
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at .THE GATES OF TriE EAST 

ATHENS 

I 

• 

It is best to ajiproacli the sights of Greece iii a frame of 
benevoleiit neutrality. The man of extreme views, either 
Vay, who lias “ made up his mind/' will meet- with many 
a jar to upset his preconceptions, to acidulate his likings, 
and, in a great measure, to spoil his trip. People usually 
('.ome here either in the cheerful glow of prepossessions 
with souls aflame under the exaltation of historic en- 
chantments, or, remembering the old gibes about 
* isurieiis and Grcccia laendax, wrap themselves up in the 
*■ Trtbatinacy of prejudice and in the midst of that wondrous 
spectacle — the Parthenon by moonlight — see nothing but 
the marvel how patriotism so sublime, Iji^iw genius so 
resplendent, could be mated with souls blackened by the 
meanest^ of the passions — suspicion, jealousy, avarice, 
falsehood, ingratitude, idleness — for the Greeks saw. nft 
dignity in labour, and only their helots worked. But 
the traveller will do well to possess his soul in patience 
and loan to neither side. If you cannot help remember- ‘ 
ing hoy the Athenians charged such a man as Pericles 
with theft and fined him to the tune of over 12,000; 
pthat they accused Phidias, the master sculptor -of the 
ages, (rf embezzling the moneys voted for the statuary 
'qf the •Parthenon, and treated him ijs a commc»» thief ^ 
that they broke tSie great heart of Socrates before the 
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homlook passjd his lips; that, to thoir imporishablu 
fihknie, bits of the sherds are still extant with the names 
of the greatest iren in Attica whom they doomed to 
ostracism : it is just a.- well to remember also, as a set- 
off, the merits of this democracy which gave us sUv,h 
names as Marathon and Salainis ; the Periclean poets and 
artists ; the architectural and sculptured wonders all over 
the land ; the character and daring that founded from 
row-boats, triremes, and lo-ton ships the colonies of the 
Hellespont, Ionia, and Magna Grajcia; the culture that 
has spread through all the world from the philosophic 
groups that followed Plato by the Cophissus, up and 
ilown the olive groves of the Academy. Indifference is 
of course a mood beyond the temper of any cultivated 
traveller. But in the midst (»f so much material to 
interest, you oven where it occasionally repels, it will 
be Avell to exercise your facidty of detachment. The 
tremulous shuttle of your thoughts before you land will 
probably move somewhat in this strain : “ There must 
be .some strange charm about this morsel of mountainous 
})eninsula — ^(no part of Greece is forty miles from sea) — 
with its poor stony soil to have been selected, in the 
decrees of fate, to be the ‘ rugged nurse of liberty,' whoc\; 
Athens became the school of Greece, and Greece became 
the University — prmut - -of the thought and 

general culture of the world. I want,, therefore, to see 
Greece as it verily is, the Greece, alas ! of the decline 
.tiid fall, but still the immortal motnor of the Arts 
and the Philosophies, in order to discern whatever of 
sorcery there may be in, perhaps, its climat,c, its con- 
formation, its present day poojde, the routine of its 
market-places, the spirit of a future resurrection that 
haply .survives the overthrow of its great past. I must 
not lot the glamour of antiquity mar the impressions 
offered to me from the surface life of actuality. • I wish 
to forgot a little — hard as the. task is — all about 
the poets, orators, warriors, artists, athletes with their 
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/Y'.'j ffrstae, who in the long ago* inailo Gfe^ce one vast 
shrine, witli its ifiner priesthood hi the plain of AtCicft 
aiyi its leading altar in the keep of •Athens, ay, in the, 
very cell a of the Parthenon, whitWor for sonic twenty-five 
ccntifries all that is noblest in humanity have turned for 
^ JnspiVation and couragt^ and the serene asSurance of an 
imcon(pierable hope! 

There is much, and more than much, to fascinate the 
traveller ih the sea an<l landscapes through which you 
^inovc in the interior. Tlioro are scenes of utter love- 
liness never to be forgotten almost all the way from 
Athens to Patras. The train boars you along the roi^ky 
isliorc past Kleusis, with your i^yes upon the Sacred Way 
and your fancy busy with the torclilight crowds that 
^camc thronging over the Pass of Daphni, a })rocession 
t.wolvo miles long from Athens, for the (jclebration of the 
Klousinian Mysteries. Then comes Megara, hardy mother 
of (iolonies, with its twin hills and its handsome laces, 
and* so on to (lorinth, where from its commanding 
Acro{)olis — the Acro-Oorintb— 3^011 have a feast of siionic 
splendour possibly unequalled, assuredly unsurpassed. 
Tlyu-e across the CJulf rises above the ruined shrines of^ 
*'n(3iphi the snow3^ form of Parnassus, lianked by Helicon 
and ('ithaTon among the massive ranges of the northern 
hills. 'Fo your left are the Ionian islands? with Salainis 
and id^gina on your right. Where will you find so brave 
a coTijunction of alps and ba3^s and islands, framed in 
one vast })icturc by the glittering arms of the open sea*? 
Put aTong the external perimeter of Greece there is little 
io satisfy the eye or take captive the imagination. Jt 
is mostly bf«’rcn-looking rock with very few scrrateiP 
peaks rising as spires do from natural cat hedrals. Here 
and there are inlets of tjie sea, range on range of lowly 
» mountain, scheme on scheinc of broken curves. Ihit i^hat^ 
a woifilrous medium ! See how all this commoi^dacc 
fuatenal is transforhicd, gloriticd, sj^i ritualised, ^ou may 
tridy say, magnetised, by the eerie qualities of its atmos- 
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phere. Thertf is a -sleepy shimmer in the haze of light, 
an iridescence of a thousand, not aggresrive but suggested, 
hues, as if the rahibows, unwilling to surrender all the 
glories of their prismatic individuality, had distilled them- 
selves into a single nuance of colour, and clothed there- 
with as in d' compensating raiment these uninteresting 
hills. Who knows whether it may not bo with some 
such ritual that the anima of the Muses and the Graces 
became corporeal in the skies of Greece ? Gall it only 
haze, if you will, for such is the poverty of human 
language there is no nearer name to give it, but it is 
the haze that roseinbles the nimbus round a sanctuary. 
It is in su(;h an ether that Shakespeare must have con- 
ceived the birthplace of the fairies and of their merry 
godmother, Queen Mab. The hazes of the Alps, that 
bring the influences of poppy land and lotus into those 
strenuous climes, arc very beautiful. But these marine 
effects in the firmament of Greece have the thrall of an 
incantation. They seem to lift you upwards and bear 
yon along out of the current of your earthly conscious- 
ness into the presence-chamber of the Ht^reafter, that 
insubstantial Avorld where the reverent spirit is made 
free of the illustrious Captains of Humanity, and 3"o'h' 
seem to recognise their faces with a familiarity that is 
too sweet for dreams. 

The Athens of the present is a triumph of sentiment 
over utilitarianism. It is not designed by nature as an 
emporium of trade. Pira'us, its busy little port, and the 
sands of Phaleron Bay are some five miles distant.'^ The 
poverty of Attica, always notable, reveals itself to the 
naked eye. It must have had woods, for tko poets speak 
of the charcoal-burners. It must have been rich in 
olives — the gift of the divine A^.hene — but though there 
are' olhes still, you look in vain for a single specimen, 
of those gnarled and twisted veterans that in "whole 
plantatibns cover th(' central valley of Corfu. Its water- 
supply is scant, and its quality held in'^gencral suspicion. 
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If you are prudent you will drink Jhe water bottled in 
tfio island of Ai)di‘os, whicli also fiends the best servants 
tj Greece. The two rivers, Cephissus and llissus, *are 
mostly fepresented by dry bods, and oflly a Greek* 
iAna||ination can discern water in the famous spring 
of Callirrhofi. No ii^dustrial life is poesiblb without 
*abvfndant water, alld yet Athens, such is the vitality of 
national sentiment, from a slum of some 300 hovels has 
expanded* in 70 years into a city of over 100,000 people, 
with a plentiful display of marble mansions and public 
buildings, and also, from the nature of things, a plentiful 
dearth of shady boulevards and parks. As an indication 
, of ofibrt the small public garden is praiseworthy. It 
does its best. Had the Greeks only looked to material 
interests they would have found perhaps a more re- 
munerative capital near the isthmus, at Corinth, let us 
say, or Megara; but no consideration would sutfer them 
to break away from the citadel that holds the best 
traditions of their country, and so travellers from all ' 
the earth eati flock to Athens for refreshment for their 
souls without sacrificing any of those comforts which 
civilisation takes for granted as indispensable for their 
bodies. * 

The Plain of Attica, as visible from Athens, is only 
about 14 miles long and 3 miles across Though the 
vmip iVml is flat, it is really a shallow concave with its 
easy .eastern slopes taken up with the modern city. 
The pits which ytm see cut here and there in the bed 
of fhe valley reveal great depths of reddish clay, which 
only seems to need the fertilising touch of water to 
grow anything. This is the very clay that formed the 
exqipsite Attic AmphoraJ — red figures on a black ground 
— ^in which the old Pinacothek in .Munich is particularly 
rich. The barrenness of Attica would seem to Jie not in 
its Soil so mucl:^ as in the reluctant clouds that ’^ill nbt 
, break over it. ¥igs and olives prosper, and latterly so 
do vines. Butfthe whirlwinds of clust that make Athens 
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the dustiest 'spot in. Europe, and the antemic droop of 
the "frowsy roadside trees, sufficiently attest the struggle 
for sap that every green thing in nature has to undergo 
for a stunted existence. ’ 

The population of Greece to-day is much the same as 
it was at its apogee under Pericles. 446 b.c. — that is to 
say, about two million citizens, not including the million 
slaves. Is it not an amazing fact that Attica in the 
height of her prosperity and glory had only som^ i 50,000 
freemen, all told, and Athens only 30,000 adult citizens ? 
Yet from this insignificant muster sprang the statesmen, 
orators, poets, artists, lighters, historians, physicians, and 
philosophers who have made her name immortal, the 
bond and symbol to this day of the higliest culture 
attainable by mankind. Almost everything for which 
the world has to look up to Greece as to a mother, 
from Marathon to Aristotle, was produced in 150 years, 
and the very best of this appeared during the executive 
life of a single patriot, Pericles. Considering the short- 
ness of the period of evolution, the pamuty of ))()pulation 
and the stage which human progress had at that time 
reached, there is nothing comparable with this meteoric 
outburst of genius. It was no graduated rise. Greeefi 
had no models to work from. The birth of her greatness 
was intrinsic, n^t led up to from without: she was her 
own creator. It was an instantaneous effulgence, and 
the auroral light then born still streams df>wn into the 
studio of the humblest craftsman, dignifying his labours, 
for he knows it has given an undying majesty to art. 
Whither could the Greeks have gone for inspiration ? 
To Egypt ? Put the African artists worn fir..t and fore- 
most engineers. You are overpowered by the massiveness 
of their employments.** You are struck diiirib with the 
immensity of their powers. They only dealt in mono- 
liths. ./They gloried in pyramidal masterpieces. Theirs 
is the apotheosis of tl\e gigantic, but their art, like their 
hieroglyphics, was restricted to the rigidity of straight 
lines and angles. I am unable to recall a ringlc curve 
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in \he monumental masonry of* Lover Egypt. The art 
of the Greeks on the contrary k essentially curviliftear. 
^011 have only to cast a glance id, the Parthenon to 
understand. What conception rioos a pill Jr give you in 
fts long axis, or the steps that lead up to a church ? Is 
it not flatness and a iryithematical evenness of line ? But 
*this is not the Grehk idea. They tell you, not in empty 
postulates of paradox, hut in the irrefutable paradoxes of 
their mociels, that if you want your straight lines gracefftl 
you must mould them into curves. The Parthtiuon 
(joluiims do not rise in a straight lino from base to (‘apital. 
They seem to do so, and so far they mock while tlu^y 
, charm the eye. Scan them closely and you will dis<*,ern 
the delicate outline of a convex wave. Nothing brings 
the spectator so close up to the soul of btiauty, nor bears 
him with sucli fasciination into the glowing sanctuary of 
the artist’s thought, as the gift of insight into unobtrusive 
elVects that, to the neophyte, scorn so trivial. But it is 
tb«so very trifles t.hat, in (Iks aggregate, se])arate the 
journeyman from the master and achieve, by their Knisli, 
perfe(ition for thg work. And so again belorc (intering 
the temple you will pause, and stooping throw your eye 
'friong the length of the steps that seem so level, for lo^ 
do you not soo the horizontal line is broken by an almost 
l)hantom slenderness of upward curve. Tlijis the Egyptian 
inajiisty of mass gave jdace to the Atluiiiian majesty of 
grace, .and flowing curves have ever since dominated the 
art sense of the world. • 

No wonder the Greeks loved curves. From the hour 
they were born their eyes rested on no othcir forms in 
nature. Th^^re is not a violent angular eflect perceptibfe 
in th^) entire vale of Attica. It is itself a scheme of 
curves sloping up on either side fr^m the central bed of 
the Cephissus which splits it like a keel. Th« ancient 
harbburs of Pirrciis are nearly perfect circles. Tl^o bay 
• of T^aleron is rouiKl. Elensis Bay,^which every •Athenian 
had good reasofi to know by heart, is a cinailar water. 
The Pass of.Daphui is a geiitlo convex ridge. 
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“ The^,white mound of Colonus where 
u Nightingales of a clioice repair,” 

celebrated by Sopkocles in the CEdipus, is only a 
bulging convexity of rock near the site of the Academy. 
The prehistoric plateau of the Pnyx is arched, the ceiatre 
for the ecclesiije or general assemblies. The Areopagus 
on which you look down from the porticos of the 
Acropolis is only an oval wen of rock from which at 
obe point a few immense blocks, rent as by £;.n earth- 
quake, have tumbled into a gloomy dank recess which 
the Athenians, unaccustomed to these Lilliputian pre- 
cipices, promptly devoted to the Furies. Though the 
hill of Lycabettus is a cone it is approached by sweeping 
curves and has no abrupt effects. It would, therefore, 
have been in the fitness of things if modern Athens had 
been laid out with some regard to this yenim Inci, The 
designer was a German, and so the geometrical disposition 
is dominant in stiff linos and stiffer angles like the newest 
Western town. Though modern Greek is a patois, a?Jid 
ASsehylus would be unintelligible to a Greek audience 
now, there is something curious and,, stimulating, and 
indeed disconcerting, like a voice from the dead, in tl^o 
sight of the street names in ancient characters and tire 
startling oddness of the pronunciation. Concord Square 
is Plateia tesw omonoias.'* There is, of course, Mercury 
Street, jEoIus Street, Stadium Street, with Christian 
reminders in the street of the Apostle Paul. But what 
a ^hock to hear our old school friend Alcibiades meta- 
morphosed into “ Alkibiados,” with the accent oh the 
“ a,” and so of Miltiadcs, &c. Euripides is called 
‘*Evripeedos,” and Thucydides, “ Thukideed*Bs.’* 

You remember Byron s passionate reproach in Tlic Isles 
of Greece — ' , 

“You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx, gone V 
Of two s^ch lessons why forget 
The nobler and the manlier oite ?” 
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After many inquiries I iievfer n\et a ©reek who could 
tell mo what tho Pyrrhic dance as like. Can a nafional 
^ootste^ become silently extinct in two or three genera- 
tions ? Whatever it was, its mention leavtls the present 
*da}» patriot’s blood unwarmed. One would like to fed 
that, at least on fostijye occasions, the people of Athens 
for old sake’s sake would be proud to iirray themsclvc.s 
in the peplum, the chiton, and the chlamys. For the 
stnmger*who hopes to sec some national suggestivencss 
in the general attire, Athens might just as well bo in* 
provincial England. The only citizen 1 saw in kilt or 
fustanella was a soldier, and of course he had to Avear it. 
’fherc is no spontaneous adoption of the picturesque 
garl). From the Philhellcnist point of vIcaa' perha])s it • 
does not matter, for the fustanella is an Albanian fashion 
which would probably shock Avhat was left of the 
inodesty of Helen, besides driving Agamemnon wild. 
Ont! likes to think that some of the people Avith whom 
you exchange glances of curiosity in the street are lineal' 
descendants of Miltiades, Tlnnnistocles, or that splendid 
Theban Epaminpndas, but if you go l)ack to the death 
trance of the <lark ages and the story of the irruptions of 
'•■the Northern Balkan tribes, no fairy tales will convince 
you that there is a tolerably pure-blooded Creek of the 
heroic age alive. • 

It is a notewort.hy fact that in Greece alone of all the 
laud$ in Europe the Jews have made no way. I Avas 
t old there were none in Athens. In su<ih a democratic 
country this is not the result of sectarian hate. It 
seems to bo a tribute at once to the thrift and keenness 
at a bargain of the modern Greek, who, unlike his pfo- 
geuijtors, stoops to Avork, undercuts the Jew, and prospers. 

It is a fine trait, which it is «. pleasure to chronicle, 
that neither in Athens nor in the wilds of«the*Pelo- 
poiIne.sus was t];ioro any molestation from beggary. iTio 
vcfjl children seein to have in t^^is matter ate all events 
an instinct of 'self-respect. There is no doubt about the 
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intensity ot nacional senthhent. Even Greeks whose busi- 
ness ’ keeps them in foieign lands are r/iindfiil of their 
country with lavish * gifts. At the present moment the 
cnLiro stadium is being vebuilt in Pontelic marblo by a 
Greek gentleman of Alexandria at a cost of li luiRion 
francs. 

In one particular the modern Greek is own brotter 
of the men of the old deniocjracy. In spite of all that 
call bo fiivourahly said, there is still too mucrh of the 
“ idleness of the market-place/^ Go into Constitution 
Square and join the crowd in the cafi'^ over their 
verve ol Koniak (Cognac) or Mastich, wasting their 
nervous sap in passionate discussion over the paltriest 
dregs ol journalism. In one sense Greeks should make 
tlie cleverest reporters in the world, they have siuih an 
eye for happenings, but their want of the faculty of 
disijriniination would make them useless to a. newspaper. 
People to whom “news” is as the breath of their nostrils 
are apt to miss the sense of its relative iin])ortanco. 
'Fheir inveterate capacity for gossip makes it not im- 
])robable that an Athenian ba.l)y's first, (yaculiition pro- 
perly understood is, “Whatever is the matter? Isn’t 
there any news ? ” and when it gets querulous froiiT' 
teething or too much loukoumi it is put to sleep, 
not with dill-WAter, but a drauglit of the nows of the 
day. One is apt to wonder whether mothers arc as 
proud of having brought a imile child into the world as 
of having provided their Demo with an item of tiews. 

When you learn for the first time that the old 
sculptors, both in Greece and Egypt, painted their works, 
ydu are apt to shudder and deplore who/ seems so 
obvious a solecism. That the coarse drab stone out of 
which they carved the Sphinx should be the better for a, 
brushful cf colour is neither hero nor there. The solu- 
tion of, woad that is still visible in faded patches on' the 
folds of the head-cloth, is a curiosity, not a discord. *r^ut 
that the walls, friezes, podimental sculptiircs, and tym- 
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panuni of the world’s maatorpiocc shoul(^ have ’had their 
fharblos painted too, sounds soiijet'hing like a sacrilej'c. 
It seems against the very genius of the cold chastity of 
marble "to make it garish w\|ih tfie rainbows of tlic 
tjouftesan. And yet, as might bo expected, the Greek 
school were right. Let any sceptic bet^ake diimself to 
th# Boulevard of <the "University and examine the etlccts 
on the handsome building of the Academy of Science. 
It is of classic design, with Ionic colonnades and statiuyry 
aft of pure Pentolic marble. It is a little gem. The- 
stone is not overlaid, but picked out with colour decora- 
tion, The curves of the volutes and the fillets between 
the flutings arc outlined in gold. There arc bright 
cheerful blues and reds, so effectively bestowtid on the 
sunken panels of the ceiling and the ornaments of the 
frieze, as not to ob.scure but to throw up the marble. 
Whatever the purists of a coterie may think about it, 
the average art-lover, for whom alter all the arts exist, 
w.ill carry away with him from these marbles mernorieti 
of a keen delight. 

But pauJo itfinorn amtntnts. A word about some of 
«fhe humdrum trifles of life, an asset of the breakfast 
table, say, honey. Mount Hymettus — that ridge that 
])lungos into the iBgean along the south-east boundary 
of Attica — was famous for its honey, iftslrustful of the 
produce served up in the hotel, an Athenian gentleman 
was "kind cmyugh to procure some for me fresh from, the 
c.oiftl). An epicure would pronounce it disappointing. 
Of a brown .sherry colour, its density and stickiness 
scarcely make it an agreeable sweetmeat for roundyig 
off a meal, but the flavour remains what it always was. 
redolent of thyme. I’his seems to bo the only plant to 
suit the taste of beoS that forgather on Hympttujs. As 
the. old Greeks had no sugar, it is no wonder that (die 
pmise of honey ,ghould pervade their songs. ^ H5^mcttus 
looks bare enough as seen from Athens, but its oasdfern 
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slopes are fertile and produce famous figs. The honey 
of Laconia, derived from flowers in the Peloponnesian 
highlands, is thinner, clearer, of a more golden hue and 
finer flavour than the honey of Attica. Tt is a blend of 
many flowers from a higher altitude, whereas the httld 
Attic husband) nen mostly regale on thyme. But no 
Greek honey can match the luxury you get among the 
Sennereicn of the higher Alps. The flowers that thrive 
along the meridian of the snows offer the moa<^ delicate 
pasture for fastidious boos. But for a single-flower honey, 
there is nothing like that distilled from the hedgerows 
of rosemary in Lesina, among the Dalmatian islands, one 
of the most restful spots on the face of the earth. The 
sophistication of honey seems to be carried on unabashed 
in factories. Possibly the stufl* is only golden syrup put 
through the mill with a percentage of comb to give it 
a bouquet. It is nectar and amVjrosia to the holiday 
tourists, who consume it in enormous quantities without 
being a penny the wiser, and probably not a ha’porth 
the worse. 
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IBOOKS cannot impart so vivid an insight into uio psyctioiogy 
of (he Greek character, its deeps, shallows, cross-currents, 

* its storms of explosive effervescence, its wayward childish 
obstinacy, but, in spite of all, its fervent soulfulness, as 
.even a cursory tour in Greece. To behold the configiua- 
lion of the land is itself a source of illumination. Who 
^ has not felt the difficulty of understanding from mere 
reading how, in so small a country, people who are, as 
it were, noxt door neighbours .should show such a line' 
of cleavitge m temperament and ideals ? Until you have 
looked upon the lie of the land, you tliink with be- 
wilderment of Bceotia, which is alwut the size of an 
English county, having had eight independent city stales. 
Medieval Italy, singular in the modern world for the 
raultiplicalion of urban independencies, was a somewhaf 
shiidowy replica of Greece. If there is analogy there 
is no real resemblance, because despotisiy and freedom 
do not belong to the same plane. The perusal of Greek 
books which appeal so potently to the imagination leaves 
behind wrong ‘perspectives of distance, and the under- 
standing is perplexed. This is the reason that, although 
it is imjwssible — because we owe so much to Attica— 
to look upon, Athenian foibles except good-naturedly, one 
is amazed at the success of their “cheek” in handing 
down the Boeotian I brain as symbolic of stupidity. They 
put out of sight the "fact that the impoverished, vale 
of’ Attica, and its mountain boundaries of Pames. Peif- 
teli^mi, and Hynwttus are not fit to be compared in 
beauty and fertility with the gardens of Boeotia, guards 
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by Parnassus, Helicon, and Citliseron. After all, the art of 
Greece was not an Athenian monopoly. , What daintiness 
of "art feeling, and, delicacy of treatment are disclosed , in 
the “ figurines ” of paii^ted terra-cotta from the’ Boeotian 
necropolis of Tanagra ! And was not Epaminondas^ that 
gallant gentlejnan, soldier, and statesman, a mere Theban ? 
And Phryne, the famous hetaira, whose beauty da2zleu 
the Court of the Areopagus and served as model for 
Praxiteles, was she not from Bceotia too ? If literary 
quality is a test of cerebration, the world is not likely 
to forget that Hesiod, one of the coeval rivals of Homer, 
and Plutarch of the immortal biographies, were Bceotian 
provincials, while Pindar, the greatest lyric poet of Greece, 
was a pure 'I’heban, from l,be very capital itself. Taking 
the land as the crow flies, Attica and Hmotia might be 
suburbs of each other, but mark the circle of hills, the 
iut.ervening pass, the absence of commerce and cf)n- 
venionce of communication, and you understand at once 
how the features of the coxmtry explain the isolatioi) in 
which the separate democracies lived, and the definite set 
thus given to their character. 

Light is let in upon you in anotlier way from the 
‘dearth of absorbing interests and the influence of 
serfdom. A people so gifted require adequate outlets 
for their energy. They found none in the soil, for the 
Athenian burgher sat like a feudal lord with his hand 
out for his rents, blcs.sing Bacchus for his grapes and the 
gracious Athene for her figs and olives, while pouring 
malisons on the helots who gathered in the harvesu and 
brought the baskets home. Born with silver spoons in 
^heir mouths — four slaves to one freeman — ^what were 
they to do — this odd amalgam of an aristocratic demo- 
cracy — to meet the exuberance of their vitality ? As 
ther (5 wore no industries and work was degrading, and 
i/ar, the profession of a gentleman, could not go on for 
ever, and the whole population cou,)d not give them- 
selves over to foot-races along the stadium every day for 
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tun; ana me mg Fair at Olyjyipia, and tlie frenzied 
baCehanals of the Elousinia, and the more reputal^le 
distractions of the Panathenaic festivals only happenjjd* 
on^e in a ^vay, what was the poor boreU Athpnian to do . 
with himself for the rest of the time ? Was he not 
driven, perforce, along lines of dovelopriient. in the 

• SpiriUial order of thp cdfeinos ( Being insufliciently pro- 
vided with resources to ocjcupy the energies of the body, 
there was nothing to fall back upon but the exoreitation 
of bis iriincl — and so were born the Philosophies — and 

•the cultivation of his emotions — and so were born the 
Arts. Thus side by side with the acumen and brilliance 
imparted to the understanding, grew up as sentinel over 
Che waywardness of the feelings, a faculty of Taste, that 
fine temperamental responsiveness to all impressions of 

• the beautiful — that rcpulsiveness of instinct towards 
every manifestation of discordance and gaucheric. All 
the cliords of sensibility wore kept athrill by the gor« 
goons procession of forms imured out from the ateliers 
with prodigious industry by genius at white-heat, and 
the vast ritual of polytheistic observanccjs plumbed those 

• oliier depths of feeling that arc only stirred by contact 
.wiuli the inscrutable genealogies of the gods. Let not, 

the reader imagine that reflections like these, superficial 
or vulnerable though they bo, are more becoming in the 
essayist than the sightseer. There is no flse going into 
th(} world of the past, where every masterpiece is a ruin, 
unless ’you help out with the magic of the mind the 
mateiiial presented to your vision. This is only another 
way of saying that the impressions really valuable to any 
man are those which he makes his own, and not thoso^ 
♦\rhich are umde for him. And so it is that the scholar 
who exercises his faculties on what ho sees, and gives 
free scjope to any enlightened fancy,' will carry back with 
him from Greoco a rarer store of delightful memories* 

• tha^^he travelld* who trusts entirely to tho passive 

harvest of a qiyet eye.” 


B 
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In his eagerness to reach the magnetic goal of many 
.a .youthful wish across many a parasang of dream-ied 
wandering, the ardent traveller, instead of following the 
bends of the road leading up to the Acropolis, 'will oi'ten 
take the obstacles as they come and scale the no^thc/n 
heights near J;he Grotto of Pan, or, crossing the orchestra 
of the Odeion on the south, mount* the tiers of marble ’ 
seats in the theatre, till at last ! at last ! he can touch 
»with his hand, and — who will be ashamed tp confess it 
humbly? — press with his lips the rock that repre^nts 
for all mankind the divine possibilities of mere material' 
beauty. Whore is the visitor with a soul above the 
level of a clod who would care to resist the flood of 
feeling that breaks in upon his consciousness when, for 
the first time, ho passes through these Porticos and finds 
himself on the spot where stood the gold and ivory 
presentment of the Goddess in her splendid home — at 
once a palace, a citadel, and a shrine — the immortal 
temple of Athene Parthenos ? Ruin ! Ruin ! Rpin ! 
Everywhere is Ruin, not from the “ effacing fingers ” of 
2500 years — ^for the touch of Time has been most 
gentle — but from the wanton ravages of barbarians, 

‘ Christian alike and Turk. It is as if some graci6!is " 
lady. Empress of the Universe, having gone forth in all 
the splendour of her Majesty, had been robbed of every 
adornment, and beaten into the very earth by ghouls, 
till all that is left to give her adorers an idea of her 
njagnificence is, here a shred of lace, ’ there a bit of 
embroidery, at this point a clasp, yonder a bartered 
bracelet, or, torn from their coronal, a handful of 
^scattered jewels of great price. It is with such material 
that the traveller has to conjure up the scene that drew 
all Athens to the Acropolis when Phidias, lifting aside 
the .veil that hid his masterpiece, used some such words 
•as these : — # • 

“’Atjienians, behold the figure pf'your Protec^^’ess. 

1 surrender to the gdardianship of my native city a work 
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on wliicih has been focussed every burning* thought that 
could lend a thrali to majesty and beauty. It is for ybu, 
to gay whether sculpture has exhausted its artifices and 
its art. l*hidias, at least, has scaled tlio apogee of his 
gehiiKk” 

Yet admiration of Jtho Acropolis buildings’ will be 
* distributed with a difference. The scries of gates and 
porticos constituting tho Propyla^a that are on the thresh- 
old of tho aplateau possess a halo which, 1 fear, is both* 
fictitious and factitious — an acquiescence in an audacious 
(‘.onspiracy of enthusiasts. These blocks will, I think, 
leave all impartial visitors unnmved. The very ground 
plan seems askew. There is a sense of crush and huddle. 
The formless masonry is nothing without its ornament. 
,You cannot place things easily. There is too great a 
call on fancy to restore the picture to its primitive plan. 
It is a bold admission that tho little toniple of the Wing- 
less Victory on the Southern bastion did not hasten, as 
J wi>s told it would do, tho current of the blood. Only 
a shameless Philistine perhaps would care to pronormce 
his (jwn doom in this public manner, but travellers who 
value their own impressions most would join me, 1 
'suspect, in many a bold avowal before their tour was 
(lone. Quito enough survives upon this ledge of rock, in 
Parthenon and Erectheion, to warm tho hQp.rt and thrill 
the sensibilities without having the soul called up for duty 
. at every turn in admiration of the half-realities and even 
unrealities obtrucled by monomaniacs and guides. Onefe 
you hHvo got tho set of the localities, dismiss all com- 
racrcc with books and professional outsiders and enter 
iTito tho captaincy of your own soul. Commit yourself 
in self-syirrondcr to the meditative musings that will not 
fail to present themselves in throngs, and go forth among 
these marbles by sunlight and by moonlight at your own 
sweet will. This is, one of the rare occasions Avhen seliish- 
uess •becomes a virfaious duty. Yqu must go •to the 
Pui’thenon — alone^ 
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Tim plaLet-u oi . the'Acropolis is an irregular lozougc, 
.bu\, the lines of the plinth of the groat temple have no 
relation to the points of the compass nor to the P9ri- 
phory of th'o rock. There is thus a sense of jar about 
its orientation. This is not the case with the temple *of 
Jupiter Olympus, which lies due cast and west. The 
remains of this — the Olympieion— is* one of tlie wo'nder- 
ful things in Athens. It does not stand out against the 
•sky-line like the Acropolis buildings with th/i Portico of 
the Maidens — the famous Caryatides — but down on* the 
plain, in the obscurity of an outskirt. It is one of the 
very largest temples of antifjuity. From floor to frieze 
it is some 25 feet loftier than the Parthenon. Of itfi 
too Corinthian columns only about a dozen remain. 
Seen through the Arch of Hadria}i it is an impressive 
spectacle. 1 was quite unprepared for such a revelation 
of magnificence in ruin, and felt that the Parthenon has 
much to answer for in dwarfmg the grandeur of this 
beautiful pile. If wo could only po.se and ti*ans,pose 
groat monuments with the facility of mode-ls in a 
modiste’s window in ordcsr to discriminate how much 
of tho general eflbotiveness is due to site, a good deal 
of confusion and, 1 foiir me, some material for satire, 
would arise out of thc! pronouncements of tho sages who 
have the dirq,ction of Public Taste. 

You can scarcely move a step in Athens without 
having it brought home to you what a fiery furnace ol 
lUva-like plasticity was the imagination of tlie Greeks. 
Is it not one of the marvels of racial versatility lfi)at in 
this numerically in.significant people should be Idcmded 
•all the cold austerity of mind roqjiirod for elaborating 
abstracts of philosophy, and all the ardent passiop which 
flames up tmly in tempestuous souls. There are two 
little saves in the precipitous side of the Acropolis. 
They look from below like large broken bubbles in a 
mass of tufa — shallow, inconspicuous, vertical doprti6'.:ionK 
trying to bo holes. Those tho Greeks have handed down 
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to glory as the Grottos of Apollcr and^ of Pan. Poets and 
frisky divinities Uave glorified th^e nursery caverns* ag 
an Alhambra ior their ballerino or a rendezvous for tlfoir 
intrigues*! If a curtain were let down before them, the * 
sfiactfc behind would be insufficient for the shuttles of a 
spider or the rospiratio^ of a panting gnat.. The Greeks 
'bad ‘not the smalloet difficulty without laughing in 
peopling those thiuiblo-boxes with corypliees pirouetting 
in a crowd of warriors and gods. And will you ever 
forget the story of Apollo pursuing Daphne in tho vale 
of 'iVtmpe, and the nymphs by tho Ilissus stream ? It 
may be observed, in passing, that Apollo was not an 
.Irishman, but a poor sort of gentleman entirely, or ho 
would never have indulged his philandering propensities 
where ho could not treat the poor girls to a drink. The 
llissns indeed ! It brings to your mind some of the 
vainglorious ]jro})ortu's of a mountebank — this inter- 
mittent trickle of an Athenian Mississippi of dry water 
over a few feet of pebbly bed. But no Greek would 
venture to poke fun at the llis.sus. The fantastic 
shadows with which he populates its tiny banks are 
no phantasms for* him. They are the very cream of 
tho Olympian creatures, who cut capers with each othoi* 
like common mortals, and Avanton up and down the 
country lanes as realistically as the kidf in his back 
yard. 

And so it is with tho shrine of tho Furies, those 
.avenging deitids who play such a terrorising part ^n 
the Superstitious exaltation of the Greeks. At one 
corner of the rock of the Areopagus there are a few pon- 
derous blockfi of riven limestone, with clefts and fissures 
in th^ scarp, a few evil-smelling plants, and a capful of 
unsightly stagnant water. This mise en sciuc of a dark- 
ling rock-bound pool tRat in any other land Aiy;,ould be 
treated to the reticence becoming a cesspit, the GreekS 
ele¥..i3ed to tho Icxel of an aAve-inspiring basijica, and 
tins fetid hole bdeamo for them a seat of public worship. 
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Here they plej>.ded for appeasement, and on this unpropi- 
tious spot — the last ,to stimulate the, sacred fire of a 
poMtic fancy — ^./Eschylus worked out the scone of the 
Eumenidcs !■ Notwithstanding the sallies of Aristophanes, 
and the unchallenged reputation of Attic wit — j^theiis 
was curiously successful in imposing on the world her 
own proud estimate of her accoihplishments — there was,’ 
and there is still, a strange dearth of the moderating 
sweetness of humour to steady the turbulent excursions 
of the Greek mind. 
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The hold yrhich surviving creations in maroie, scuipiurai 
and architocLural, have secured on the admiration of the 
world, obscures unfairly the range and versatility of 
Greek art. The artists are too frequently pictured as 
“cabin’d, cribb’d, confined,” slaves, in fact, to a single 
medium. There is a note of wonder in the eyes of 
many people when they learn for the first time that 
their devotion to marble presented but a single outlet 
for the plastic genius of the Greeks. Yet they founded 
in bronze, they modelled in clay, they moulded in wood, 
th(jy carved in ivory, they engraved on plate, they 
cmliossod in they encrusted in gold, they inlaid 

in metal, they wrought in mosaic, they painted in fresco, 
and — what is too little remembered — they were past 
masters in the vast sphere of colotir decoration. I’ainf 
is such a perishable vehicle that to perpetuate pictorial 
efiects exposed aZ /mco is not among possible things. 
None of their successes in decorative colour have come 
down to us. Where will our Rubens and Velasquez, our 
Titians and Raphaels be in 500 or 1000 years? Little 
moro than memories enshrined, perhaps, in antediluvian 
bibelots of literary rhapsody, or swathed in the mummy 
cloth of cauvjs where lies the corse of the dead pigment* 
that once sparkled with soulful radiance responsive to 
the artist’s eye. Only traces of this colouring remain 
on the Acropolis, but iJhat should not dim our apprecia- 
tion of its brilliancy as it appeared to Pericles and hiS 
countfymen when.,Attica throbbed with the ^plness of 
life. Men with •taste so sure as to have produced tHb 

IS 
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world’s raastcf'pieceK in' statuary and architecture ajte 
little likely to have' gone astray when they thought 
. proper to follow up the chisel with the bmsh. If 
Phidias laid gold and colour on his marbles to heighten 
the splendour of the Parthenon with polychrome oTeets, 
it was done, 'we may be sure, in a manner consonant, 
with his genius, and with an assurance of enchanting 
embellishment, let our kindergarten art schools babble 
iibout it in jeremiads as they may. If the 'masters of 
our day are unequal to .such combinations, il, is not that 
Greece was wrong, but that the modern puny world has 
lost the intensity of gift that could breathe the soul of 
colour into blocks of bloodless limestone. The Greeks 
took up the pale Cf)ld frame, and with a creative aura 
akin to the Divine, instilled into the adamantine dust 
the strange intoxication of the birth of the Life Beautiful. 
Not content with that, they sent it forth arrayed for 
conquest in symphonies of colouring, just as, by the 
extrinsic apparatus of adornment, lovely women are miwle 
lovelier still. To Athens fell the full fruition of this 
artistic ecstiisy, for, with tihe sureness of a trained eye, 
and the enthusiasm of her temperament, she saw that 
it was good. It is hardly given to mortals to con- 
ceive except by way of echo and in bits the spectacle of 
magnificence presented on the Acropolis when the colossal 
statue — all in bronze— of Athene Promachos, 66 feet 
high, was first unveiled on the terrace of the open plateau, 
add the Athene Parthenos — all gold and ivory — 39 feet 
high, the Phidian masterpiece, robed in the cmblerns of 
victory, helmet, lance, and shield, and lit by a chromatic 
'radiance from the walls, drew every eye U the cella of 
the temple — that spot which held the heart and the 
religion of this chosen people, the original apostles of 
the Fine Arts. 

H is, as you perceive, something of an accident that the 
pt of the heroic opo.ch which has siKTivod the stte&.. of 
ages happens to be in marble. HoweVer wonderful the 
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w,ork in wood, ivory, and colour.?, it was bf>und to perish 
through natural processes of decay.# Statues and statuettae 
iu meta^ disappeared because the un\{alucd forms could 
be turned to practical account in a plougii^iare, a stew- 
pan, «in armlet, or an arrowhead, and so the bronzes wore 
I)roken up. The mark)les escaped, such as did escape, 
through sheer contemptuous neglect, because Goth and 
Vandal saw no protit in lumps of limestone. The form 
of Uie Gcifidess in which all the ornamentation of the 
reinple met was not a marble hut a compound figure. 
Built up on a wooden core, the flesh exposures were 
moulded in plaques of chiselled ivory, while the draperies 
•and accessories were solid gold. Such a work of various 
substance, organic and inorganic, (iarried its own death- 
warrant by intrinsic elements of disruption, even if it had 
escaped the eotip (h (/rdee from tlu*, barbarian lust for gold. 
It is for this reason that the world is thrown out of its 
judgment of Greek art, its vastness and its variety, by the 
survival of the marbles and almost, of them alone. The 
reference to Greek mastery of colour was primarily con- 
cerned with d(iCorative oruament., but there arc histoi*ic 
•fn.uiids for iuforonco that in portraiture also and land- 
scapes, though not perhaps in genre sl.udies, men like 
Parrhasios and Apelles — the painter to whom the (freat 
Alexander sat - ranked with the greatest^ genius in the 
sister arts. It is this richness of suggestion in many 
sided, thought that, amid glare and dust and, often, 
litter barrenness, relievos om.’s walks in Greece of Tall 
sense of loneliness and aridity. Whatever there is to 
charm the eye is carried swiftly onward with a messago 
to the spirit 4hat keeps it refreshed, delighted, and alert? 

A, wonderful thing happened a few years ago. The 
sea gave up out of the depths a cargo of old art treasures. 
Cerigo, the island from which Venus sprang, is at the 
southernmost po^t of Greece. Sponge finders thcjfe one 
day Urought word «f a pile of sciyptnro at th« bottom, 
where a ship Bad foundered ages and ages ago. \ 
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mirnbor of tho marble ‘statues are now in the Athens 
\QU3eum — ^verily pathf.tic spectacles. Jhey are stowed 
aw^y from public view like dishevelled corpses in, a 
mortuary until it is settled how much is worth* exhibit- 
ing out of this salvage from the sea. No painting /jouW 
portray so vividly tho havoc that may be witnessed on a 
field of war. Here and there a fa/je- survives in all the' 
perfection of its tnarble purity, a bit of the meander that 
ornaments the hem of the robe, a bunch o]^ tresses, a 
hand, a foot, the point of the shoulder, some segment of 
a solitary feature that had been buried in the stiff clay — 
a stratified deposit — and so escaped the corrosive proper- 
ties of the water. The unburied aspect of the marbles, 
is a distorted shapeless mass like the random freaks in 
stalactitic caverns. One bronze treasure of priceless 
merit which the waves and all the monsters of tho deep 
wore powerless to deface is luckily amongst tho saved. 
It was brought up from tlio sea in many pieces, but tho 
untiring patience of a man of genius with an artist’s s^ml 
has fitted in the fragments so dexterously that the 
“ Statue of a Young Man,” perfect in po.so and beauty, 
is almost worth a trij) to Greece to see, just as the 
‘Hermes of Praxiteles is more than worth, for itself alone, 
t.ho tedious pilgrimage to Olympia. 

This incident has other pregnant lessons, for does it 
not let in a flood of light on the wholesale plunder of 
Greek works of art which was not entirely due to tho 
covetousness of Romo ? The Asiatic Greeks of Ionia 
and the Colonial Greeks of Sicily and Magna Gva3cia 
stripped their motherland of her treasures with as 
little concern as the fellest marauder of tht^m all. Who 
can toll what shiploads of priceless statues went to the 

bottom in the treacherous waters of the Cvclades and 

•>/ 

the Cretan Sea? It was not 'the temples only that 
bverflowed with statuary and monuments, bronzes and 
marbies„,for they stood out in endless files like* forest 
fanges along the public streets. All round the important 
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shrines they were parked as thick as leavesdn Vallombrosa. 
In a single ton^ple — the Olynipipion — there were ®v^r 
4^0 statues. Greece is poor enoiigji now in her dwn 
masterpieces, but enough is still extixnt in her museums' 
ftnd jnore than enough dispersed over the galleries of the 
world, to make us grateful at once and thoughtful as to 
whift sculpture wowlcllSe to-day had there not come clown 
to us those marvels of Marmoreal beauty which fill the 
Louvres ^pd the studios with their choicest models, in 
gypsum at any rate, where it may not be in stone or 
bronze. We owe it all, for we owe the very best of 
it, to the creative genius of those ancient Seers who, 
from the temple stops, hold aloft the oriflamme of Art, 
and, flinging its gleams adown the glades of Time, 
diffused over the cultivated world something of the 
I)ermanent sanctity of inspiration which wrapped them- 
selves in burning fervour at the feet of the Divine 
Athenian Maid. 


“Lifting inanlioocl u]) 

Througli culture, finer manners, love, 

And reverence, to the level of tin* hills.” 
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At.thouoh it is not easy to tire, in the sense lof growing 
weary, during the (iouple of weeks whicli the traveller 
can spare for Athens — there is so iniu;h to see and 
see and sec again, so much food for gracious thought 
and tranquil musing — still you will naturally break up. 
the period by exjdoring the country round. There 
are several delightful one-day excursions which are 
additionally attractive — the experienced traveller will 
a])prociate this — because the comforts of a well-managed 
hotel await- you on your return. So long as you remain 
within the city your interest is absorbed by the treasufes 
in detail. But you must got away outside to take in the 
panorama. Owing to the cradle-like sweep of the valley 
and the numerous coigns of vantage for pcrs])e(!tive 
spectacle, mark how Nature has done everything for you 
to conceal nothing but to throw open to you her illu- 
minated misssl on its brightest page. The Acropolis 
will be your lode-star, for not only every interest but 
everything in the picture seems to gather round this 
robk. It stands forth a solitary monumental crag of 
limestone on the upland of the valhiy, clothed in pVirple 
like an emperor, for the tints have a distinctly porphyry 
hue. Ovid, when at Athens, made the sauie observation, 
for he proclaims the pvrjmrcos Colies. North and,, south 
of it are other dominating hills with interc-iting hollows, 
partly iovered by the ancient, partly by the modem, 
town, And here you have the clues to the entire 
position.* The tall pone of Lycabettus rises out uf^the 
northern suburb. As you wander up the slopes among 
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si(;k]y agaves, stunted pines, an{> ap()logotic cypress, your 
glance bears southward over the .fity, the A(}ropolis,*tlip 
lipes of Salamis by land and water on to the open »^ea. 
Fifty mSos away, in this clear air, yon can discern the ' 
\^raitli-like outlines of the rclop])oiiesiis in the towering 
(iitadcl of Corinth and the inountains of ArgoHs. Ilalf- 
wjry^iip the Lycabet, ^yoiir eye is on a level with the floor 
of the Parthenon. If you happcji to get here in pro 
pitioiis liglit, there is no aspect so beauliful as this. AJl 
llie jnajesty of ruin is before, with the more scpialid 
iiotos suppressed in the mellow middle distance. Tlie 
<let‘orativo bac.kground is set in motifs of blue, the 
otlieroal azures of the heavens liipudyiiig on the horizon 
into tlio ultramarines and sap])hircs of the sea. Then 
if you go westward and stand on Colonus rock, the home 
of Sopliocles, you (jan watch the surge of the modern 
city up along the eastern gradient of the plain, l.ill it 
bi'oaks against the citadel into two streams for the old 
aivl t.he present day world. Bearing round to the southern 
heights of IMiilopappos, the Tnyx or Hill of the Nymphs, 
and, looking north, see how the ])roiiles alter. The sanie 
subjects diflenmtly posed are now projecjted against the 
deep sliadows of Peiitelicus, and so wherever you drivd 
outside of Athens there is an ever-changing picture (»n a 
proscenium of luminous or peiiumbral ground. 

Pirams is a surprisingly busy little port, quite a 
1 21110 pocket edition of Liverpool. To look at it now 
with its mills, its shipping, its general air of thriving 
indttstry — the commercial heart of Athens — who would 
think that not so long ago a few fishermen's huts had 
the place to. themselves, and the very name of this 
promontory had vanished '( There Avould have been a 
better chance of finding out from a London policeman 
the parallax of the m&on, than from this tatterjlemalion 
remnant of the conquerors the name of tho classic grouiAl 
tltfit •bore them. ,,What was Themistoclcs to them, or 
they to Themis<iocles, that they should think about hinf ? 
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His memory wc-uld Ijardly bait a catch of fish ! Aurung- 
3obv} was ill all his g?ory only a couple of centuries ago, 
and, who knows, pe.rhaps already descendants of the great 
emperor — such a dramatic stage is life — may be curing 
Bombay duck in Rewa Danda. To such base uses wo 
may return, Horatio ! and to such beggarly proportions 
had the heroic Hollas sunk, Ica-Tuig nothing but a 
Venetian jargon and a memory of Venetian decadence 
in the name “ Porto Leone,” the very quay fcom which 
Thernistocles put off to meet the Persian on the water. 
All their lives they looked out u})on “ the Persians’ grave,” 
but the Straits of Salamis were no more to them than 
any common fish-pond. When they put out in their 
crazy coracles, little they reckctl of the triremes in the 
deep beneath their bows, nor of that September day 480 
B.C., when from this very spot Xerxes fled and Greece 
became an Empire. And yet what classical ground it is, 
this holy land of one of the deathless altars of human 
liberty ! Yonder is the rock on which sat Xerxes on 
his silver throne to watch the battle with the confident 
arrogance of an unthwarted despot. With what scorn 
and rage, as the day dawned, must he have looked down 
6n these sans-aUoftes, these despicable water-rats they call 
Athenians, who dared, ye gods ! — a handful of them — 
to bid defiance,^to the King of Kings ! You caimot enter 
the Piraius without passing over the scene of the fight 
and plunging, as it were, into the thick of the carnage. 
Yaar steamer’s keel ploughs a furrow over the grave of 
the illustrious dead who died for Greece, and makm|;r up 
in daring for deficiency in numbers hurled back, like so 
n^uch carrion, hordes of Medes and Persians in presence 
of their proud distracted king. “ And when the s\m set 
whore were they ? ” 

But while your gaze is bent on 'Salamis, your thoughts 
b'etimos fly northward to the companion spectacle at 
Marathon, for it was there, ten years before, that Q»06ce 
first felt her strength and began to be a nation. Marathon 
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was not. only the watchword that* gave Athens ascendancy 
over all the sca^tered democracies, but the cement that 
kqpt the united fabrici in its place on .land. Then came 
Salamis, with two memorable Athenian names, Themis- 
tRcle^ and Aristides, consolidating her position by supre- 
macy at sea, and thus handing over to her- the Tull reins 
*’of cflipirc. And all •this thrilling history happened in 
the twilight of 2500 years ago ! 

It is twenty-five miles from Athens to Marathon 
across a spur of Pent(ilicus, and takes a full day’s drive 
to make the round. And when you got there what is it 
you SCO ? A poor unpretentious curve of foreshore with- 
jii a ring of hills, with its swamps, its sedges, its tangle 
of brushwood, its solitary farm. And is this all ? What ! 
Veritably all thiit is left of epoch-making Marathon? 
No ! There is something more. There is a relic in the 
midst of this neglected strand of shingle which Greece, 
poor as she is, would not barter away for all the gold 
and jewels of all time, for it has grown into a heritage 
for all that is brave and noble. To the traitor, it is 
only a heap of common earth. To the true man, it is a 
reliquary of splendid valour, of enthralling patriotism, 
one of the most precious possessions of the human ’ 
race. A tabernacle of mere clay, no storied urn nor 
gorgeous mausoleum can vie in grandeur wifh its sublime 
simplicity. It has not oven a name ! But from the 
lowly scrub that trails acn)ss its slopes and binds tlic 
crumbling loam' together with its roots, goes forth the 
living' spirit of the dead — the dead who die not. — 
proclaiming in immortal strains to all the spheres t.h(‘. 
tremendous s^jLUCtity of fatherland, the duty, whatcvei* 
the odds, gloriously but not vaingloriously, to stand by 
it unto death. And so before we leave this shrine where 
(IrcecG docs well to give no help from ornament, let us 
gather up, as in a wreath of olive — which meant so inuch' 
.for Ahem — something of tliat tumult of the heart that 
swells exulting ou the field of Maratliou, that pure pulsa-* 
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tion of Iho nqjblcx’ spirit, that sense of reverent homage 
so kkindreil to a pra^^er, and place it, like a sprig of 
iiofinortelles eiiihalmod in the cheers of distant worlds, 
on the tiimuJus of' the Athenian brave. ' 

Tlie ci^mtlicts of the sciolists have only mystified still 
further the Mysteries of Eleusis. Wo simply know not 
what they were. Probably the character which they' 
have loft behind is, exciopt in accidentals, wholly im- 
(|eservcd. Tn ages yet unl)orn, if the traditions of 
Mafficking ” survive, it is to be hoped some com- 
mentator of those times will rise up in protest against 
such dog-day antics lieing considered part and parcel 
of the worshij) t.hat went on in St. Paul’s. When a 
writer of Cicero’s s<»briety of mind stands up for the 
principles inculcated in the Mysteries, it is fair to believe 
that the proceedings within the famous temple wore not 
of a corrupting kind. l>ut when you have a whole 
city, partly, no doubt, somewhat under the influence of 
Bae(jhus, and partly -—what is mut;h worse — under the 
neurotic exaltation of religious mysticism, turning out 
at night in a torclilight procession .some twelve miles 
long, it is not difficult, to imagine that the skylarking 
•Tiiay liavo been of an audacious order, unrestrained ‘ by 
the consideration that the terminus of this nocturnal 
pilgrimage was the temple of Demeter and the road they 
traversed was*the “ Sacred Way.” In such a thicket of 
opportunities the Christian, who is not a hypocrite or a 
simpleton, will think twice before throwing moral paving 
stones at pagan Greece. And .so as you move aloi'g the 
Via Sacra, the whole scene reveals itself before you, and 
,Tnindful of l,he spectacle on Margate sands of our own 
’Arries on ’oliday, you pass on in amused tolerance saying 
to your neighbour : “ Well, well, if anybody docs not 
care for the piquant humours of‘- a crowd like this, it is 
'so easy just to look the other way.” Do not let it for a 
monient be imagined that the illustrious progeny of 
‘Grundy only came ih since Christians burrowed in cata- 
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('.ombKS. Mrs. Penolopo Grundy was such a power in 
Af.tica that she fvas able to poist^p the dying hours* 
Pericles by doing her best to make an outcast of Aspasla, 
the motlfer of his children who, though only an hotaira, 
ojio of the most faithful comrades and accomplished 
helpmates that ever won the loyalty of public man. 

' ^t probable that *inuch of the evil spoken of the 
Eleusinia came from the innuendos of Athenian matrons 
at Dorcas meetings with some slyboots, arrayed in pruneig 
and* prisms, to give the conversation just the shilling 

* sliocker set. If some of our popular gatherings — Vauxhall, 
(Vemorne, Rosherville, or even a Hyde Park demonstra- 
lion — wore tracjked to their last carouse in the way a 
censorious tradition has followed the revellers at Eloiisis, 

I wonder whether there would I)0 very, very much to 
choose between the Pass of Daphni and, say, the purlieus 
of the Marble Arch, 

Allowing for the character of Greek scenery, the after- 
noop excursion to Eleusis is a very pleasant treat. You 
drive across the entire Plain of Attica with an almost 
painful sense of its unredeemed glare and dust and 
•general barrenness.® But in the delile that forms the 
P.%^ of Daphni the landscape takes on new traits. It ' 
li(is in a chain of low mountains dotted all over with 
(Ireek pines of the most vivid verdure. They seem to 
shoot not from the soil, of which nothing is visible, but 
out of solid rock. The view as you descend the pass, 
and incleecl all Ihe way round to the temple ruins, is 
very f»ieasing. It is just a pretty little bit of Riviera 
set; in a congenial solitude with a fine view of its East»ern 
boundary, the Jour-saddle ridge of Salamis, though land-t 
wards there are suspicious stretches of marsh. For 
visitors* with strong archeological tastes the ruins are 
interesting, for they are? large and entirely uncovered. 
All the buildings seem to have fallen asunder from an ' 

• eartjjfquako. Except^ the floor of the inner temple and 
the bases of the columns it is all p*ell-mell, and in the ‘ 
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absence of commanding sculptures did not delay me. 
^Ab there was time spare, it was dplightful to finish 
the afternoon driving along the Patissia and Cophisia 
roads and goo what ornament and refreshment^ a line of 
popper trees confers upon an avenue. The tender rich- 
ness of theii; greon and the tressy fall of their delicate 
umbelliferous tufts interspersed^ ,with bunches of red 
berry, presented the prettiest bit of garden effect that 
.crossed my view in Athens. 

The Bay of Phaleron on the cast side of the ••Pro- 
montory of Pirtcus is the summer seaside resort, and is' 
reached by train or steam-tram in half-an-hour. In 
this treeless expanse under a Southern sun Phaleron can 
hardly offer remarkable attractions during the hottest 
months of the year, except to people who, wherever it 
be to, must run away from stilling Athens. In the even- 
ing, with the breeze in from the .sea, a fine promenade, 
baud.s, bathing-boxes, cafes, theatres, boats — Ostend in 
little — the place is crammed. The hotel is a handsome 
building. The walks along the middle heights of the 
acropolis of the Pirams overlooking the ancient harbours 
are very interesting. Bits of the * foundations of the- 
ancient boat-houses of the Athenian Marino are VJtill 
visible under water. But hero, more than anywhere 
else, the absence of foliage wears out the eye, and the 
consciousness that you are at the mercy of the sun, 
whenever it chooses to become pitiless, would drive you 
home but for the memories of the « great an'd their 
achievements, which, if the sands could speak,< haunt 
and hallow every foot of this historic earth. 

► It is one of the greatest charms of travel that on 
going into strange lands, however much you have read 
about them, you can never tell beforehand what*is going 
to intprest you most. You g(f along fancy free, if you 
are wise, and so the genial excitement is unceasing 
as *to jwhat is going to catch yoyr* fancy nex/>. „You 
‘ are never bored, because curiosity is always weaving 
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w(»ndorful cornbinatioiis for you. • What iiiattor if reality 
is always more oi^ less knocking tlipm into small cocked, 
liaj^s. You sot the shuttles throbbing once again ai?d 
(.he tapestries of the soul present you, hoy, presto ! with 
aHothgr picture. It is not always the things most talked 
about and deservedly talked about that will happen to 
‘baptifate you or auy particular individual, however 
endowed with high aisthetic feeling. If we were always 
candid witlj ourselves, wo should admit, perhaps with 
blushes, how often we have shrunk away from gatherings 
“obviously glowing with honest rapture at a spectacle 
that left the frost on our unresponsive faculty unthawed. 
Too often, alas ! works of art which give other spectators 
iiiimodiato and keen enjoyment which J would enviously 
share, knock only a very silent spark out of the cold 
tiint of Tiiy incapacity, and so what moves one tempera- 
ment profoundly another will pass by with a slirug. 
And this is exactly as it should be. The traveller so 
constituted as to swallow ready-made impressions from 
various sources, might just as well stay at liome. It is, 
of course, a pleasure for people at a distance to sit down 
hind read what an* intelligent writer has to say about 
interesting lands and peoples; but wlien circumstances' 
have brought you in turn into those very lands, it is a 
defect to bo influenced by such second -hpul opinions. 
Thcjy should be jettisoned at once or they will be sure 
to wreck the one supreme unpurchasable delight of 
travel, * that creative personal charm belonging to in^ 
prossitms which are spontaneous and your own. The 
juorc you see, the less you will be inclined to wonder 
why such rare^moments of enjoyment come to you from# 
cpiite little things. Trust me, it is these little things, 
t.hcse unregarded touches, that throw the tranquil lake 
of your emotions into a* ripple of the finest thri^s, and 
TK)t the large flamboyant note in the great masterpieces* 
that^ brings the zes*t pf a momentary scintillation into the 
dullest bucolic eye. And there is *a sound ponderable* 
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reason for tkis, because the unnoticed or unheralded 
things are yovr own disco veryt> your very own. 
You have not been called upon by those highwaynj^en, 
the guido-l>9oks and art manuals, to admire them or to 
die or to go over to the Philistines. When visiti,ng t*Ae 
land which the genesis of art makes sacred, a little story 
of Michael Angelo, if you have ever heard it, wilHoccui- 
to your mind again and again. He was engaged in 
putting the finishing touches on some of the small veins 
in his famous statue of Moses in the Church of St. Peter 
in Chains near the Forum, when one of his friends half 
jestingly said to him : “ Buonarotti, what is the sense 
of wasting such time as yours over imfierceptible trifies 
in spots that will never be seen ? ” “ Trifies ! was iha 

answer : ‘ it is these trifies that make perfection, and 
perfection is no trifle!” And so it is tliat trifies light 
as air to the undiscerning multitude are the very things 
that bring the sympathetic traveller his sweetest harvest 
of delight. 

Just an example of what I mean by this power of 
little things to stir the sensibility and liberate new 
springs of winsome fertilising though'^. Jjcaning against* 
one of the fallen drums that lie across the floor of^the 
Parthenon, my gaze fell on the annuli, those rings that 
finish off th(^ shaft just as it is about to expand into the 
capital. As these rings, when the column is in position, 
are well out of reach of the criticising eye, it would have 
been enough, would it not ? for the a**tist to have in- 
dicated and not elaborated his effects, with a few strokes 
of the chisel. Yet there they are as clean cut, deep, and 
dainty as if an engraver and not a sculptor had finished 
them off*. There is something startling in the freshness 
and candour of the marble, the definition of the edges, 
the uniform depth of shadow, 'the precision of the fine 
lines of this simple ornament. In that world of half 
dream mto which you are so easily borne when ^-mii sing 
amid the wonderland of the great dead past, the very 
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sh^ows become substantial, and you al'fnost see the 
workmen exchanj^g comments oii the progress of f^e# 
day’s woi^, laying aside their mallets and chisels, gather- 
iu" up their chlamys into folds against the chills of 
evening, and bidding each other good-night. And yet 
the master gonius whqpe eye last scanned this block, 
and, finding no flaw in* flute or annulus, lot it pass to its 
allotted span in the gi’eat temple, has been dust some 
2500 years J What a train of thought it kindles, thw 
(ilosoncss to detail, this minute t>bservanco in a ritual 
of magnificence, this culture of perfection even in the 
infinitely small ! And as your fingers wander among 
tliese rings with many a lingering caress, much as a 
mother fondles the dimpling beauties in her cherub’s 
chin, there is something that brings you face to face in 
a way which the great rilievi do not, with the punctilious 
lionour, the splendid conscientiousness <.>f the sjurit l.hat 
e(»uld 0(^t tolerate the shadow of a .sham even where the 
public eye could b(! trusted not to notice it. It is the 
minutia' after all that reveal the true soul of the sculptor, 
.lud be who ruus^ aw.ay may read it in the.se words: 
" To me my art is all in all, and not the opinion of the 
public. What I do shall be flawless wherever I put 
forth my hand, and bo perfectly done up to the measure 
of my ability. I cannol, be a party to scaivpctl work, to 
utoc.k eftects, to degradation of my craft, to the .smirching 
of my^homnir as an artist. Go over it where you will, 
my work will bekr inspection, for I reverence it all as tlfo 
incaifiation of tho travail of my heart.” 

Just one example Jiiorc to .show how objects not 
starred in thet guide-books may be nevertheless precious 
possessions, and how the glory of a tour with all its real 
gladness — that note of ^a continuous fe.stival — depends 
on tho supremacy of the traveller’s own .soul. Sojtie way 
down Hermes Str,eot is a little Greek church abcyjt a 
.thowsafld years old. ■* It takes up to jl,self a siiiall square 
in the middle of this big street — like St. Mary-le-Strand 
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— which, not daring to hurt it, breaks up into onfoldijig 
ratios around it and < then passes on. ♦ It is a thing of 
gables, domes, semi-domes and roofs climbing on erch 
other’s shoitlders to get out of the way of an impending 
earthquake — a sort of architectural helter-skelter ii/ith a 
fantastic*' trail of merry infancy, about it. It is as if 
children in the long ago, having amused themselves on 
half- holiday with building porticos out of the Phaleron 
Stands, had suddenly taken a serious turn and said: 
“ Let’s play at building churches ! ” The walls are a 
jumble of courses of various stone, thin brick, and 
columns from Lilliput. The windows are arcaded, with 
here a slab of stone, there a brick perched now at this 
angle now at that, while panels of stained glass about 
the size of a knife-blade let in from the baby cupola tiny 
shafts of light. It is so droll and yet so venerable, so 
infantine and yet so hoary, so rococo in detail, so staid 
as a complete concept, so faultless in ensemble, and yet 
such a galimatias of the cast-olF finery of days long dead 
and gone ! You hardly Imow whetljer laughter, admira- 
tion, or the reverence of bonded knees is the proper 
mood in which to take l,his jovjoii to your bosom. Ask 

* not your artist friends what they think about it. You 
will probably get a shrug. lint having gazed on it 
again and again, and come under the sorcery of its 
multitudinous angles, profiles, curves, appeal to your 
own consciousness, and say whether you arc not ready 
tb fall down and adoro this bewitching Byzantine 
bonbon. 

And now before leaving Athens.^ let us take farewell 
'of the acropolis by night. The moon is rising over the 
East^ern waters. In the wonderful clearness of t^he sky, 
the columns of the temple of Athene stand out solitarily, 
as in -a mirage, like the last sentinels of a dethroned 

* myt^iology, from the lofty headlands^ of Cape Sunium. 

f ^ Fare, including food, •from Trieste to Piraius (Athens) is (first class) 
/q, is. 4d. Best liotcls about 12 francs a day in Athens. 
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Across the lights of the Pirseite the m(K)nlit ridge of 
Salamis emerges^ from the sea. The shimmering vvatoi\% 
of fits st^jaits beat in upon your spirij as on responsive 
strings to the thrilling legend of death and daring which 
makes this shrine of liberty immortal. The columns 
of the Parthenon thro'^ shafts of shadow slanting along 
*tho plateau where you stand, so dark and definite that 
they might well be graves wherein all the splendours of 
genius audits achievements are being gathered year by 
year out of the sight of men back to the heart of 
the universal mother. You are no longer in a temple. 
You arc in a palace of dreams amongst the living 
shadows of a people who were given to humanity to 
raise it, to intellectualiso and embellish with every 
trjiiisporting form of beauty its pilgrimage across the 
<die(piered orb of time. It is something to have lived 
before everything had vanished, even now when so little 
rcniiiins of the monuments and so much of the corroding 
s])irit of decay. There is a hill outside Jerusalem that, 
u!^ce upon a time, was made the socket for a Cross. 
There is a hollow among the hills of Koine marked by 
the ruins of the Flavian Amphitheatre, where, once upon 
a lime, in n satanic orgy of cruelty, the good and gentle,* 
Ibr being Christians, were flung into the arena as ott'al 
for wild beasts. And as you con and jnuse on the 
panoramic story of the bygone ages, all the ruth and 
anguish of the contrasts press like a searing iron into 
every gracious 'aspiration of the heart. There is the 
t(‘inpbrary triumph of a magiiilicent materialism us well 
as the unrequited glory of self-renunciation, the cruci- 
fixion of the individual and the resurrection of the racet 
the el^b and flow of evolution side by side with the 
unsolved harrowing Mystery of Pain. Calvary and the 
Colosseum, each in sepi^ate measure and in its oyn way, 
bring home to us as by a symbol the tragic chroriiclt? 
of .earthly vicissitude, at times, indeed, the ^iventual 
exaltation of the* forsaken, but mostFy the overthrow thatf 
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in tho end seems to follow greatness as the night the 
jjay. But whithersoewcr you go, you »Arill scarcely find 
a spot in all thc^Avorld where, as here among the riy,en 
marbles of ihe Parthenon, there breaks in upon the ear 
of reverie in so full a tide tho still sad inu^ic ‘of 
huinauitj.” , 
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I 

The traveller who would convey with any degree i)f 
lucidity his impressions of Constantinople must not be 
jifraid of paradox. An Irishman would probably go 
straight to the heart of the situation by saying : “ Tlie 
only way to see Constantinople properly, bedad, is not to 
see it at all.’* And yet this seeming nonsense contains 
more pith of reason than pages of laborious description. 
For it means that if you would preserve your illusions, 
if you would carry away with you unclouded tlio veriest 
shred of the memories of a procession of civilisation; of 
the fruits of vast and intermingling conquests ; of antiquity 
grafted on antiquity, now noble enough to lift man so 
high as t,o make him only a little lower than the angels, 
now base enough* to plunge him into Satanic abysses; 
ol‘* all that panoramic story, in fact, suggested to anj^ 
educated mind at the sound of the word “ Byzantium,” 
you simply must not set foot in the Ottoman capital. 
If you do, you leave behind the sweet breath of the 
sea to enter a charnel house where the spirits of the 
last of the Janissaries may well have migrated into the 
hiiiiran forms now called a government, in order to 
spread a riot of misrule round the city, where less than 
a hundred yjjars ago the^^ were murdered to the las4 
man by their Sultan in the courtyards of the Old 
Seraglio. 

The place ought to Idg a re})ository of wonde^;^, every 
one of which mi^ht stand forth as a landmark jxlonjf 
thg stream of histpry. It is a repository of ♦wonders 
of a kind that •are an insult to civilisation, even as iC 
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was understood! 2000 years ago. There are perhaps 
^ ^ dozen things worth coming from tShe ends of the 
earth to see, but, what is there in common between, 
say, those marvels of sculpture, the Sidon Sarcophagi, 
and the miliou in which they are now set. For ^laken 
as a city^ though it bo the capital of an empire, Con- 
stantinople is a mere huddle of streets and buildings.' 
Its situation alone is sublime. Nature has done every- 
thing to stamp the spot with beauty, to njako it the 
betrothal altar where East and West join hands, the 
focus of the commerce and of the great brotherhood of 
man, but one poor creature’s whims, each succeeding 
each, has drawn across the scene the blight of every, 
extreme of human viciousness to turn this temple of 
nature into a cockpit for the damned. The dreamer of 
dreams who loves to throw a halo of indulgent trans- 
parencies round the questionable heroics of antiquity, 
and tlie scholar who moves about in the shadow-lands t)f 
liistory thrown open to him by his books, will find here 
uni-ivalled material for the fancy and inexhaustible 
pastures for the mind. But at first, at any rate, they 
should survey the situation from the deck of a steamer 
*or the stern of a caique. Then when the dream from 
the sea is over, let them go forth refreshed by sleep, with 
open eyes prepared to confront the worst upon the land 
and sustain the thousand shocks that like electric needles 
stick into the traveller at every turn in the streets of 
Constantinople. “ 

Is there any city in the world through all the" ages 
into which so much incident with so much vicissitude 
is compressed — such prosperity and such degradation, 
such glory and such squalor, such civilisation — tljink of 
the Codes of Justinian — and such barbarism — think of 
the revolting moods of almost any modern Sultan on the 
‘list ? ^ It is little more than ton years since many thousands 
of Armenians were butchered in open .day, beaten t(j de‘ith 
\vith clubs in the streets and tenements/ this government 
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by tomahawk lasting into the days in whith we freemen 
live. ^ • 

t The ^ city was founded by Greek colonists some 700 
years boforo the Christian era. Darius •crossed the 
iTospkorus with 700,000 men, and Byzantium became 
a Persian satrapy. T^ien came Athenian sovereignty, 
siiccjdcded by the Spartan, and re-succeeded by Athenian 
under Alcibiades. Later, Athens, instigated by Demos- 
tlicnes, 339 n.c., helped Byzantium to render infructuous 
the siege of Philip of Maccdon. The rebuilt city, after 
its destruction by Septimius Severus, a.d. 196, sur- 
rendered to Constantine 323 a.d., when the head- 
^juarters of empire Averc transferred to it from Rome. 
Constantinople, or New Rome, Avas substituted for its 
original name Byzantium, and on iith May 330— a 
nieinorable date — it became the capital of Christendom. 
Tlio Saracens laid siege to it for seven years, and Harouii 
al"Uaschid looked down upon it from the heights of 
S(*,utriri. Then came tlio Crusaders in the thirteentfi 
century; and when avg think of their doings in this 
C'hristian city, resentment flags in presence of the later 
liorrors, until we remember that iho model of conduct, 
and the estimate of the rights (if man, are totally dittbrent* 
to-day from wliat they were 700 years ago, and so a 
departure from them becomes more ropr^jhensiblo now 
in an ago of sweetness and libertj’^ and light. 

Let us therefore approach Constantino})lo by sea, 
and not ovorlafid by the Orient express. There is 1I0 
morC delightful trip by steamer than that Avhich starts 
IVoin Trieste, say, in one of the neAV beautiful boats of 
the AustriantLloyd, the Varinthia ; halting at Corfu? 
ihreatljng the channel of the Ionian Islands, hugging 
the coast-line of Greece, unique in the glory of poly- 
chromatic haze that envelops its barronnoss in •a radi- 
aiKje of transparencies, rgunding the Peloponnesujj^ anif 
givHng*you the fir»t glimpses of ^tlie Plain o# Attica 
as you approj|t;h the harbour of Pineus — Avhat a 
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banquet of classical retniniscences ! There before you 
iq the background, are the large curved of famed Pente- 
licus with the white seams of its marble quarries, the 
lofty cone df lonely Lycabettus, and the nearer lower 
levels of the Acropolis rock with its darkling outlines of 
the Parthenon. It is only some thirty- five hours from the 
PirfBus to Constantinople, but what a vista of memories 
revives and gathers round each spot you pass in crossing 
the upper waters of the Aigean ! As you near the island 
of Tenedos, with its pretty town that looks from the sea 
like a pocket-edition of Ragusa, you are abreast of the 
Troas, and from the Hill of Elias you can descry the 
Plains of Troy. Where is the man who, when life was 
young, having fed on the manna that fell like a gentle 
dew upon bis soul from the oly.sium of the classics, can 
realise without emotion that he is within live miles of 
Ilium, the site of the Trojan war, the (lentre of those in- 
spirational scones that gave the world the greatest song 
in the anthologies? Dardanus, Priam, Achilles, Hector, 
Andromache, Penthesilea Queen of the Amazons, Nestor 
sage in council, and Agamemnon king of men, how 
they all file past along yon deserted plain with all their 
‘greatness, and more than all the unconquerable humanity 
of their very foibles, as if the ages for the nonce wore 
blotted out. , And away in the middle distance to the 
right, watching in absorbed reverie the procession of the 
heroes, .and seated on a broken shield, is the most ycTUir- 
.able figure of them all — only a troubadour, Homer lh(5 
Immortal, Prince of Troubadours, spinning the whole 
story into hexameters full of the resonant tumult of the 
‘clash of battle, with all the infinite music and pathos of 
the sea those old Greeks loved so well. 

At the back of the Sigean promontory which forms 
the Asiatic entrance to the Dardanelles is a wide sweep 
of sqndy foreshore, where in days of o^d a licet of yawls 
— for tiircmcs were^ not yet — might have been' ear.ily 
beached, and the Greek warriors coukl dise.iribark in 
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smooth water. This seems a Hkelier spat for such an 
enterprise than along the coast wjiero the cliffs are to§ 
st^jep and the weather too uncertain for harbouring tfio 
galleys of antiquity. The shallow curve of Bosika Bay 
Afoul(J. be poor protection for them. The Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus form a continuous roomy (Jeep-sea canal 
* bordered by rocky verdant shore, interrupted only by the 
vast expansion of the Sea of Marmora, which takes a 
sicanicr six hours to cross. As you approach Cop- 
starttinople from the Marmora the Eurojwjan shore looms 
afar as an iminteresting flat with no break of hills on 
ilie horizon. The Princes’ Islands, on the contrary, with 
their pretty seaside summer towns and lino on line of 
low mountains far beyond, half lost in the blue depths 
of haze, make the Asiatic side a dream of wonder in the 
twilight. 

’fhen as you near Stamboul and descry the bastioned 
and t(5rraced walls of 'i'heodosius all interest swerves to 
the European shore, and for the last twelve miles of the 
Marmora you get an unrivalled view of the massive out- 
lines of St. Sophia. Here alone has it the appearance 
of being lifted iut6 the sky-line on a separate hill with 
il.s' tier on tier of cyclopean masonry and it,s Byzantine* 
(Kite of semi-domes in clusters round the mother dome. 
Plven the buff lime-wash that, envelops it^ caught as if 
in protecting clamps by transverse bands of Indian red, 
is powerless to dull the clicct of its tremendous majesty. 
Soon *from the tBosph(.)rus or the northern ports of the 
Golden Horn, it is disappointing, a huddled-up m;iss of 
(leorcpitudo loaning on buttresses like crutchess, as if 
mythical giaqts had been ordered by the gods to put 
their shoulders to the walls, and in that position, like 
shapeless caryatides, been left to petrify. 

The sights within fhis fane overflow with Christian 
interest. The central stem of the cross on the mighty 
brynza gates of tliq vcstiTaules remains, but the^arms of 
the symbol of rademption are manifest owing to the tell- 
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tale indontatiens of the tool which chiselled them out. 
Pne cross at least is ijisible on the marble just as it was 
loft by the builder. Some of the porphyry columns t^at 
support thoi roof are alarmingly out of plum\). The 
marble floor of the gallery, where the First Coui^cil bf 
Constantinople was held, is shattered and wavy, possibly 
from earthquakes, probably from the strain on the found-"' 
ations. The gold mosaics on the roof and arches contrast 
o,^dly with the dingy yellow distemper which covers the 
walls. The flatness of the dome in its leaden shroud 
is striking, and something of an architectural curiosity. 
You cannot help wondering why gravity did not pull it 
down on the heads of the faithful more than i ooo years 
ago. But then, I suppose, they hiid not learned in those 
benighted days the possibilities of contract mortar. 

Possibly the drollest sight in Turkey is on your lee 
as yon move up the Hellespont, a picture of her pheno- 
menal absence of humour, of her serene unconcern at 
the mirth of the world in }»resence of the way she 
positively advertises her comical freaks of maladminis- 
tration. You behold seven diseinbowclled mon-of-war, 
their machinery extracted or rotting, vainly awaiting in 
‘line of battle, as it appears, a knock-down bloAv from 
some fatuous marine store-dealer. This is Turkey’s 
woebegone navy. Their blac-k hulls and white stems 
dubiously resplendent in bad paint, true antiques from 
lirk-d-hrac foundries, made a bold attempt some years 
ijgo to got out in the Aegean for mauujuvres, but they 
got no farther than the bay above the quarantine station 
at Dardanelles town, and there they have stuck ever 
(Since to give a sa,ncc, 'pvjvante to the gai^y of nations. 
'Phere is a deep distmst of sailors at the palace as of 
persons who have seen things. When after much resist- 
ance a, torpedo was at last allowed to be bought, the 
‘works were extracted and rcnioved for safety to Yildiz. 
The shell was returned to the toy-shop — I beg pardpn, 
'to the navy to mahoDUvre with. Bless the children! 
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Let us take them for a walk iu the Adelaide Gallery, 
lliit wo shall first ♦have a peep at thp Bosphorus. 

^ Leaving Pora from the Galata jetty at seven in the* 
morning you can steam along the Bosphorus by the 
A'siatic shore, past “ the sweet waters of Asia ” up to 
the Black Sea, returning along the European riva in 
'./imeJor lunch at the Pera Palace Hotel, the best in 
Far Eastern Europe, You move amid a panorama of 
hill and dell, of infinite sinuosities, broads and narrows, 
tiny ’capes and bays and baby promontories. The scene 
is steeped in tones of verdure with here and there 
spacious swee})s of moadowed upland crowned with topes 
of silvery birch, and here and there eminences of quarried 
f(«!k covered with scrub and wild heather. 1’here arc a 
few picture trees of towering umbelliferous fronds, but 
noble ones are rare. Cyjiressos iind pines are dominant. 
Most of the houses along the shore are built of mere 
laths over cloacas emptying into the sea. The over- 
hanging balconies are supported on crooked sticks that 
make one breathless, as if the disturbance of a passing 
paddle should bring them down. They lean, they bow, 
tliey bulge, they ..quat, they totter, they slide, and of 
(‘.uurse they eventually drop, contents and all, mother 
and maid and child, into the silent waters, where no 
coroner’s jury this side of Lethe is likely to sit upon 
their slumbers. 

1’herc are no catasti'ophos in Turkey, only that 
mimbing vocaHe “Nasib.” Not even the gracious faQp 
of Niiture can dispel the sub-conscious ache of mclan- 
(iholy that creeps into the traveller’s every intelligent 
<;cll from the incubus of rottemiess that lies in a swelter, 
round about, and through and through every scene you 
traverse in your wanderings. How woloome are the 
white lines of the British Embassy at Therapia, con- 
spicuous with their green shutters, and does not some- 
thing ykc thanksgiving come to your lips as you chink 
of that other lapd, 'that dot of empire in the Western 
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Seas, whore .men go forth in the full stature of their 
birthright of freedo^u and good t)rdei'. And how good 
io is to feel yourself even in touch with the Hard ^and 
all it syrnb^olises ' as you espy the bluejackets — the men 
whom all the navies ape but whom none one bit resemble 
— on the stationary British gunboat at anchor off the 
embassy, England’s trusty sontmel for the protectioti 
of her ambassador. 

Considered as a spectacle of human movement, or as 
jin engineering achievement of shreds and patches and 
battered corduroy, the Galata bridge should take rank 
with the Avonders of the universe. The crowd on Ijondon 
Bridge at 6 p.m. is only a fairy-tale beside it. It crosses 
the broad embouchure of the Golden Horn, joining thio 
busy quarter of Pera with the drowsy life of old Stam- 
boul. It consists of a series of pontoons of all shapes 
and sizes in sill their naked innocence of paint, without 
even the salubrious suggostivenoss of the tar-brush. A 
scaffolding of dilapidated ironwork rests on these rusty 
hulks. Thick undressed planks of any size are flung 
across under a few thumps of the hammer, so that 
wayfarers in hackney carriages can 'have the resilience 
of their spinal column tested for nothing by bumps like 
shocks from an electric piston. As this rumble-tumble 
.structure is always under some sort of repair, the hole 
is obligingly left open for horse and man to topplo into, 
for you cannot expect the court lady who gets a paltry 
;fy 10.000 a month out of the bridge in tolls to sjxjnd 
a few piastres on a bit of paling for your protection .when 
the road is “ up.” 

As Byzantium was once transmuted into Constanti- 
nople, so if the congruiti(5S were consulted, its latter-day 
name might very well be Konnelopolis, for it is ' mainly 
a labyrinth of kennels, though the official designation 
• is streets. The dogs are the real masters of the high- 
way.* If you venture to take an airing on the side walk 
p — whore there is ohe — it is pcimum ^tperiorum. You 
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must consider their highnesses thfe dogs. You find them 
ill broods, a prolific patriarchate, curled up like gigantic, 
slugs on |he middle of the footpath, tailing off in a trail 
of new born puppies over the stops of yoiw hall door. 
Nt) matter how dense the throng of wayfarers they never 
budge. You must pick^our way through them and over 
them,* so that a promenade in Pera is a zigzag thing 
of leaps and boimds. If you have the heart to do so, 
you may kiqk them out of your way, and they will uqf. 
retaliate. They move away unaiigered, with a protest 
* between a bark and a whine, but no blue-blooded genuine 
son of these streets will snap or turn to rend you. They 
are liorn and die quite ownerless, with the key of the 
streets their sole inheritance. Tliey have never known 
the touch of a caressing hand, the music of their separate 
name, the whistle of the man that loves and would share 
his last crust with them. Can there be anything in the 
economy of the 'I’urk that shuts out from them one of 
the gentle felicities in this hard world, the communion 
of soul between the faithful hound and the eye of the 
discerning master ? And yet no spoilt darling of the 
’boudoir is more mebk and gentle than they, so that their 
friendless lives go straight to the heart of the stranger. 
Nobody is actively hard on them, it is true; but equally 
nobody cares. The ill-treatment of a dog ^ is, I believe, 
unknown, but the accidents of life befall them, and when 
they are starving, maimed, run over, or sick to death, 
they must make* the best of things on the hospital cofc 
(d tins public gutter. 

And yet they deserve so well. They arc in the most 
real sense the ^sanitary department of the capital of the » 
Ottoman Empire. Everything capable of putrescence 
disappears daily under the antiseptic triturations of their 
comprehensive maw. Tliey never tiro. They nev^r take 
a holiday. They never upset a ministry. They never go * 
on gtrike, nor do tliey come up four times a year f^r leave 
on urgent private att'airs to bury fbeir fiftieth grand- * 
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mother. And being tfuo Turks, they know by instinct 
.that they have no claims upon the Budget for an old- 
age pension or airears of pay. Hydrophobia is said, to 
be unknowr^ Epidemics are uncommon because of the 
ultra-herculean miracle of thoroughness with whi9h the 
Augean 'stable is turned out by those heaven-bom ostlers 
who arc nobody’s dogs. Under a constitution drawn ujf 
in the Dogs’ Parliament the city is partitioned into 
Yards, and each ward is a preserve for its own battalion. 
Intermarriages are discountenanced as likely to lead to 
breaches of tho peace, and border forays on each other’s ' 
refuse stacks. Woe betide those intrusive curs that 
venture wantonly for greed into their neighbours’ pur- 
lieus, for they shall not possess the land. But no angry 
snap, no hue and cry greets the stray dog, the accidental 
wanderer. His innocence of wrong intent is recognised, 
and so he is courteously escorted over the boundary, 
passed on from (dan to clan until ho recovers tho scent 
and finds himself in his own dominion. 

What more could any class of gentlemen do ? What 
becomes of these poor dumb mouths when they are no 
longer able to render offal inoffensive'? Has not tho city • 
* some recording monument, some noble mausoleum, some 
court of pea(ie — FrkdJwf, as the German tongue so 
sweetly calls it — for this strange dynasty of its most 
industrious, life-saving, and disinterested benefactors ? 
Not so. Even in death tho dog must make himself 
useful, surrendering what there still remains to give, 
and so their skins are tanned into parchment for the 
drum-heads of the Sultan’s army. 
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Fn this Eurc\pean city, the capital of the Turkish Enipirci, 
Avith a population larj^(3r than Vienna, there are neither 
telephones, nor electric lights, nor electric trams, and the 
very last place to find a guide-book or plan of Constanti- 
H,ople is Constantinople itself. Even Cooks could not 
give me one siih rosd, for none wore obtainable. Books 
are regarded as so much explosives — the harmless and 
necessary Baedeker as a subverter of thrones ! Those in 
Avaiit of information from a map as to the shortest cut 
lio the British Embassy, the gateway known iis the Sublime 
l\)rtej or the jetty for the Bosphorus steamers must have 
sinister designs, and Yildiz Kiosk will Jillow no commerce 
in flangerous gimcracks. There are trams — such trams 
-whose little horse*s struggling up the Pera steeps would 
l»l(jss the mediation of the S.P.C.A., and whose vehicles 
on wet days would storm the nose of a bigarry. There 
is a cable railway-— a baby of a thing that Jakes you up 
in a baby tunnel from the port of Galata to the top of 
I’cra Hill in a cattle-truck — no extra charge for smells 
and i)vercrowding. Excepting the main road to the^ 
Sul tail’s suburban palace, there is not a single deceiit- 
sizod street. Even the stretch of riva at Therapia along 
Ihe Bosphorus,, the summer homo of the embassies, and 
with all, the possibilities of beauty, has no trimness, no 
evenness of surface, no culture of fine umbrageous trees, 
nothing to show that this sweet spot has quite eacapod 
the blight of the national ipdolence and the corruptiqnal 

' f’lii) fare from I’rieste tt) Constantinople {ii^t class) is 8d., 

uiU includes food. • 
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holplossnoss fl.f the public works. The Grande Rue do 

,!J^era, the street of the shops, and the Ane miserable pro- 
menade, has an irpposing name as becomes an i^posit»’dn. 
It is short*, and narrow. It has a bit of interrupted 
trottoir on one side, and on the other two persons ^aixiiot 
walk abfeasb You are sure to ^stumble over a litter of 
dogs, a shoeblack’s box, or a chestnut-roaster. 'I’here is 
not a shop that any arrival from the West would waste 
a glance on. The restaurants are few, and yery second- 
rate. Turkish tobacco jind Turkish coflee — the m plus 
uUm of aromatic luxuries at their best — are at their" 
worst in Constantinople. There is no theatre, no place 
of amusement, and no countenance is given to clubs. 
I’here are one or two m/d cluintnuf, resorts in the Rue 
dc P('ra. One must go somewhere. I went, and with- 
drew under what seemed to bo the subtle influences of 
ipeciacuanha. Spies are at every elbow, juid the stories 
of the latest assassination or the latest palace freak, 
matters of notoriety, oven European residents tell each 
other in a hush, it is possible and proper to speak 
respectfully of these streets in one important particular. 
There is no Piccadilly corner, no blazon of licentiousness,* 

* no fl.aunting evidences of the temporary prosperity of vice. 
The Turk, naturally brave, loyal, straight, and gentle, 
does not get, a fair chance in Constantinople. He is for 
ever iu touch with the lowest scum of the Levant on one 
side, and on his own side cannot fail to see that the 
government of his country is carried* on at home by 
phenomenal corruption, and abroad by mean tricks and 
lying subterfuge.s. To seo the genuine Turk and his 

* innate splendid qualities you must go inlj) the provinces. 
Strip him of his fanaticism, as education and th^ sorcery 
of freedoui will one day do, and what remains is a fine 
type pf soldier and gentleman. All the old outcry foi 
a “bag and baggage” clearance of the Turk out of 
Europe owed its intensity to the wrath provoked by 

* the Turkish Government as distinct from the Turkish 
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people. Set him^ for a while amid the ITeaven of free 
institutions and respectable governfiient, and he will he* 
foifhd a» infinitely finer fellow than most of the Balkan 
Sj^ivs. ^ 

Tlfe pageant of the mosque, known as the Solamlik, 
js the great spectacuW feature of the >veokly life of 
Constantinople. It ctotres in the Sultan's Friday visit 
10 his private mosque, situated within his own grounds 
in t]^c subi^bs, on the Pera side of the Golden Horn. 

. Kvcry stranger goes to Yildiz to see it as a matter of 
coarse, with a proper introduction from his embassy. 

Ii‘ you have a soul capable of easy detachmei\t from the 
conflicting suggestiveness of such a scene, and go simply 
to behold a procession full of strange troops, strange 
laces, strange music, strange movement, strange blends 
and breaks of colour, an Oriental panoply of men and 
horses marshalled for display, your curiosity will be 
gratified, for we are all like the Athenians nowadays, 
ever in search of something “ now." The thing as a 
piee.o oi’ animated is eflective, and you will no 

doubt bo pleased, but the chances arc that you will come 
away with emotions that are not so simple but rallior 
a good deal mixed. If, when the scene is over, you are 
(conscious of the indefinable after taste of antagonism — 
the wormwood coming out strong after jthe deliques- 
cence of its wrapper of confectionery — of a melancholy 
that }>iirsists longer than the gratification oftcred to the 
eye, jyroii will fi&d that your comrade sitting next you 
ill the carriage driving home has reflections and feelings 
like your own, and that elemental human nature beats 
responsively tc^ simple truth and justice and true dignity* 
all the* world over. The weekly visit to the mosque 
is of course primarily qp exorcise of devotion, but as 
the Sultan is his own prisoner, shunning the sight of^ 
his idolising subjepts as if. his life depended on keeping 
ou 1 i» of their way, it 4 s as well that I]0 should be tn some ^ 
degree publicly visible for a few minutes a week as an 
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assurance to Vhe world that ho has not gone the way. of 
•so many of his predecessors. The grounds of Yildiz ai'e 
so spacious and xo laid out that he need not lerwe it<for 
public or rdcreativc purposes, and ho adheres tenaciously 
to the end he had in view. All the work of Government 
is centred there, so that the Sublime Porte — that gateway 
over the water in Stsimboul leading to the offices of the 
Grand Vizier— has a distinctly derelict look about it, 

• Leaving the hotel about 1 1 a.m., you drive towards 
the palace along the one decent road hero, from which ^ 
there are fine glimp.ses of the Bosphorus. You pass the 
troops on their way to share in the ceremonial. The 
trumpets and bands are good. The shrill blasts from 
the bugles strike in weird unaccustomed phrases on the 
Western oar. The imperial march is quite European, 
a sort of “ Ttirkish Patrol ” that might have been 
borrowed from light opera. The men of this garrison 
at any rate are well looked after. They march well, and 
the uniforms have the smartness that is given by lit and 
material; but of course you must not look too close. 
A little distance is needed to give so much enchantment 
to the view. If the cavalry had tried on their jackboots * 
the magic of a brisk rub of Day Martin to see the 
effect that lustre gives to leather, they would have 
adorned the tproceedings with a “ peerless gloss.” Inside 
the park gates and nearly facing the mosque is a small 
gravel terrace capable of holding some thirty spectators 
comfortably, and near it the pavilion losorved for the 
Corps Diplomatique. These overlook the road S.long 
which the Sultan moves to his devotions. On alighting 
*you are closely scrutinised by Turkish offioials to see that 
you answer to the notes on their books as forwsi^’ded by 
your embassy, and so, if your destination is the Pavilion, 

, you ate handed on with as much circumspection as if 
you* cigarette case held a bomb. Sea^ted, lot us suppose, 

^ auiid the crimson upholsteries of the Diplomatic Favil’on, 
you are the Sultan’s guests. Soon with the noiseless 
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inovoinent of the well-bred Turkish attendants you 
just become conscious of the whis|)ered words : “ Wili # 
ExcJellency take coffee ? ” — the perfectiem truly of Ca/i^ A 
la^furque. Then the cigarettes are handed it)und, and a 
match* struck for you with a courteous if somewhat 
impassive formality. Ajjd so you arc spared all ennui 
while Vaiting for the* procossion to pass. Those not 
honoured with an order for tho Pavilion are accom- 
modated on*tho open terrace, but from tho moment the 
^trumpets sound and the muezzin from the heights of tho 
minaret flings his arms wide in a fortissimo invocation, 
these guests are motioned back and Turkish officers take 
their stand in the very front, for now tho Sidtan is 
approaching. Long before this moment — it is now just 
after noon — you have had ample time to take in your 
entourage and the sot of tho scenery. Every avenue is 
lined with troops. The cavalry wore early to guard the 
main gate, first came tho grey, then the chestnut, then 
the black squadron, their lances mounted with rod 
pennons. The battalions which drew the eye, and on 
which attention rested longest, were tho Syrian Arabs 
accoutred as Zouaves in blue with a puggree of green 
rope round the tarboo.sh. An altogether picturesque * 
(ioliort were the Albanians, those hardy, dashing, fearless 
mountaineers, in their tight breeches of.white serge, 
their white boleros copiously omamonted with black 
cord, apd their red sashes fold on fold for the leathern 
wallet with its ^ort sword. It was odd to see a sailof 
step "out of tho ranks to strike a light for an officer who 
rolled a cigarette to smoke while waiting. Then as the 
men stood to «.rms a double line of high officials filed* 
pa.st ai)d gathered round tho door of the mosque. The 
equipages of the imperial ladies followed ; almost in- 
discernible in voluminous folds of tho softest tgauzo,^ 
they took care t]^at the .tissue that veiled their ^yes 
wash a nfere film of transparencies. On foot, beside their ^ 
carriages, wore tho attendant eunuchs — those loose. 
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gaunt, funerdal spectres, the last expression of the 
•'(degradation of man* And lo ! alter 'an interval, there 
comes the Sultan> himself in a richly caparisoned co&cli, 
only half revealed, however, under the partial droop ^of 
the hood of his victoria. Never did 1 set eyci^* on a 
cast of countenance so characterijitically Semitic. To se^ 
that fa(;e in a crowd you would *swoar it belongcU to a 
Jew. The features are regular, not un pleasing, if the 
furtive mobility of the eye did not destroy its repose- 
fuhiess. It is one of those faces that seem to court, 
distrust. 

Around the carriage, in a swarm thick as bees, are 
gathered the great officers of State on foot, a spectacle 
associated in our Western minds with lackeys turned 
bondsmen, so that the scene with its abject note jars upon 
the nerve of freedom. As soon as the Sultan appeared 
the troops gave a shout that sounded like “ Hoch ! ” a 
solitary, inochanical, Dutch-dolly, expressionless cross 
between a shriek and a moan — one of those sounds that 
could never spring from any ebullition of popular feeling 
such as gushes up in surges from the heart. But then 
Orientals do not seem to understand quite yet the irre- 
' pressible spontimeity of a cheer. As soon as the great 
personages had disappeared into the mosque, the troops 
stood easy, and after a while most of them marched 
back to barracks, leaving sufficient to guard the ap- 
proaches and the road by which the Sultan r(jturned 
to the palace. His devotions ended*— they occupied 
about half-an-hour — he once niore appeared driving 
himself at an easy trot, the cloud of officers once more 
* pressing close around his carriage like a rampart, and 
keeping up with the pace as syces do in Hindustan. 
As soon as the palace gates ^ closed behind him, the 
troopsi.marchcd off to the music of their bands, and the 
Sel^lik was over. „ 

That the spectacle is a showy orc, who will question ? 
That it presents illimitable material for the satirist and 
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tlfce scoffer is at least upon the cards. For* myself I had 
only to close my eyes, and the ulireal puppets in thw 
pageant %eemed to be the living personages who streamed 
p|ist the window at my feet, while the real presences in 
and oftt through all the throng wore what men call the 
^dead. For lo ! the ^osts of those who fefl in the 
Armenian massacre have surely also their appointed 
place in a scone that makes appeal to the impartial 
merfies of <»the Almighty. Men and women, nursing- 
mother and suckling child, bruised and gashed and 
bleeding, see you not what gleams of stern derision 
light up their sightless orbs, and from their mangled 
lips do you not hear the bitter word that for them sums 
up the tinselled gauds of the Selamlik : Ah ! Mockery of 
Mockeries, all this masque is Mockery ! 

As you land in Turkey you are brought to remember 
that you cannot call your valise or oven your guide-book 
your own till you have paid open tribute to the nursing- 
mother of baksheesh. The extraction of “ chiriy-mirry ” 
is not carried on here as a fine art. It is .sublime in its 
direct audacity. No time is wasted in beating about the 
bush, and gloves are not in the contract. Just one fat 
example. My companions were a party of Americans — 
two ladies and two men. On landing at the custom- 
house at Galata, the dragoman told the purse-bearer of 
the party it would save trouble to give the official a gold 
coin, <j,nd so a Napoleon was handed over to him. We 
had scarcely retilhhod the hotel when this fellow called to 
toll The gentleman he had made a mistake. Only English 
sovereigns were acceptable ; a paltry Napoleon woidd not 
do, and so uuloss ho courted trouble with his boxes or/ 
leavinjj Constantinople ho had better hand over another 
five francs to make up tlje sovereign. And the American, 
boiling over with all the angry passions, found it wiser to 
enlarge the bribe ^han to, have all his boxes tumoc^ out 
and alt his books removed till these tormentors had 
leisure to look •them through for matter against the 
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Turkish Govetoment ! This is the kind of thing that 
Ofakes the world cry oht for the “ bag and baggage ” besom. 

Only those who know the amount of circundocution 
and circumlocomotion entailed on travellers who wish ^o 
got at the heart of things in Far Eastern Europe, the pit- 
falls of soft sawder ladled out foi* the unwary by roguish ^ 
guides and their hotel confederates, can appreciate the 
joy of meeting there an old friend who takes you by the 
hand and leads you straight to the sights you would^ not 
miss for a pasha’s ransom. To bo beholden everywhere 
to introductions doubtless takes the flavour out of a 
wanderer’s joy. It undermines self-reliance, and destroys 
the charm of irresponsible Bohemianism and independence 
of going your own way unassisted in strange lands. But 
in Turkey, at any rate, if you carry this feeling too far, you 
will lo.se much. There a resident friend — preferably a 
merchant who looks at things through the general eye — 
is invaluable. 

No British traveller is likely to go away without 
crossing the Bosphorus to Scutari to salute the graves of 
our Crimean desul. The circular drive there and back 
round the loop road by Haidar Pasha leads to the most 
'beautiful view in Constantinople, and the most curious 
sight of its kind in the world — the miles of Turki.sh 
graveyard, where the dingy, dust-laden cypresses, and 
tall, loan headstones, mostly askew, look as impenetrably 
thick as any primeval forest. Taking a carriage from 
the Scutari landing-place, you ascend the slopes of the 
Bulgurlu Road past wooden chalets till you reach* the 
heights of lamlidja. What a panorama is there spread 
i>ut before you ! Now with your feet on Ada you behold 
in front across the water the broad glittering curve of 
the Golden Horn, tideless, yet^ puissant with its own 
vitalities, stretching up and up between the hills till it 
becopies lost in “ the sweet waters of Ejuropo.” Its ports 
are ladeo with every form of Levantine merchai\tuj»n, 
and its surface gay with trim caiques. • On your right. 
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vrvrm with the colour of multitudinous •life, are the 
sinuous reaches of the Bosphorus, %.lmost as far visibly* 
as its point of confluence with the Bla^k Sea. On your 
loft is the White Sea, the glorious Marmora, jewelled 
with the islands of the Princes, where the jaded or the 
frivolous exchange the^ solemn humbug ®r the acrid 
(lunipfitition of the town for the levities of Naragansett. 
See how the cape on ivliich Stamboul is built resembles 
a Turkish slipper, with the Old Seraglio installed on tlm 
curve of the toe, at the very comer where the spangled 
lipples of the Come d’or coalesce with the swells of the 
Marmora! If you want to see the historic walls of the 
(yiy of Constantine where can you get a lovelier view ? 
There they are before you in their triple mantle of 
dressed stone, thin brick, and everlasting mortar, terrace 
raised on terrace, gate linked on to gate, bastion blent 
with bastion in the play of perspective that betrays the 
girdling fortifications. Beyond and again beyond rise 
the (jountless mosques — the external vesture with which 
!irt enfolds the proud piety of Islam — the curves of 
dome and half dome, the fairy-like lances of the minarets, 

’ beautiful as emboctiod music, tumultuous, vibrating, never 
ending, as if they still went on into the fabled spaces' 
where the horizon dips into the sea. And there over 
I, he water is Galata, the emporium of busi^iess, with its 
noble tower springing solitarily from the slopes of Pera, 
as if it were the only sentry of the ages left to mark the 
time in history.* If those arcaded windows at the top 
(ioulJl only speak, what memoirs we should got worth all 
the padded }mrblind records in the libraries 1 Put this 
spectacle awa}* in some special casket of the memory,' 
seal it ^ith a seal so as not to part with it for ever, then 
— for your heart is beckoning you onward — bend your 
way to the spot where sleep the English dead. • 

It is not witljout a shock that you notice the^en- 
croachiftonts made upon the seclusion of this eourt of 
peace by the Anatolian Railway planted down beside it. 
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Far from the *madding crowd our comrades used to r«Bt 
•iii the bosom of the grassy height that falls steeply to the 
Marmora water. J'here the music of the waves alone Viut 
of the hurly-burly was their mother nature’s lullaljy. 
Now this foreign railway seems bent on cutting off the 
sea. They have reclaimed for .their terminus a large, 
plot of land which partly separattes now and without 
strong protest will eventually separate altogether our 
cemetery from the sea. Is it for this tbat England 
fought to give to Germany the upper-hand in Asia Minor, , 
and to let her flout the national sentiment over mere 
dead men’s graves ? If those Crimean dead could hoar 
— and after all, is it quite so sure they do not ? — would 
it not mar even the felicity of the blest to have their 
slumbers broken by plunging pistons and shrieking 
whistles made in Germany, resounding on the soil for 
which those English bled. 'J’he cemetery is beautifully 
kept, and is a credit to the authorities, whoever they are, 
responsible for its good order. I came away not doubt- 
ing for a moment that I had seen tho (deanost, sweetest 
spot about Constantinople. Tho Crimean memorial in 
the middle, raised by “Queen Victoria and her People,” 
"consists of a large granite pedestal with panels on each 
side, giving the commemorative inscription in four 
languages. ,At the corners arc four tine figures of 
mourning angels with large enfolding wings iind carry- 
ing a crown. On top is a plain granite obelisk without 
ftiiy Christian symbol. Leaving the c6mctcry, you are 
fain to linger a moment at the gate to take a parting 
glance at the parallels of nameless grassy mounds, and 
‘•give to the Christian dead a Christian’s gieeting. Fare- 
well and rest well ! And as you cross the hurtling 
German railway there comes an echo of the old refrain 
crystallised in the poet’s verse, tlhe protest of men’s souls 
agayist the perfidies of men’s selfishpe.ss : Why do ye 
toil, ye«becs, for straiigers to steal yaur honey? * « 

“Sic VOS, non vol>is, mellificatis apes ! ” 
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The lover of travel soon learns that much of his keenest 
(ielijjht bekyigs to the realm of anticipations, of stiiny- 
latcd curiosity, of a childlike Huidity of fancy, with its 
everlasting castle-building, its naive wonder whether the 
realities arc in any way going to resemble the flimsy 
pageant of the mind. One conjures up instinctively 
pictures of the common life of the people among whom 
it is proposed to wander, their features, their expression, 
the fashion of their clothes, the gaucheric or grace with 
wlii(ili they move, how they are gloved and booted ; will 
they be interesting, what are their manners, are t^liey 
gushing or reserved, calmative or preposterous, have they 
our ideas of fun, of good fellowship, of regard for the 
weak and lowly, is manliness the primary quality in 
tlieir men, and do the women go forth like queens 
with natures hall-mark of transcendent beauty. Thesef 
problems, the grandiose, the commonplace, the frankly 
I’utile, are vaguely answered in the consciousness before 
ever the frontier is crossed. Then when reality comes 
along s(.am})ing into your poor little house of dolls, how 
often the whole fabric of the nursery vanishes with m 
ban^, like harlequin through a trap floor. Who, for 
instance, approaching Buda-Pest does not imagine that 
he has befort> him a truly Hungarian every-day treaty 
tliat eyery typo in its appropriate raiment will bo on 
view up and dowm those streets where national sentiment 
is so strenuous, and wfiere all the pride of patriotism 
is collected at the^ heart ? ^ Instead of that you tind j^our* 
self phinged in a ^Western city decorated in ^Western 
designs, upholskired with Western fabrics, clothed in* 
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Western fashions, and* in nearly all externals, except 
,^poech, differing not » greatly even frodi the surface life 
of English cities.^ Even the quaint Hungarian bona6s 
that you soq in odd corners all over Eastern Europe are 
conspicuously absent from the capital of their jiative 
land. How ^Account for the prodigy that in Hungary, 
of all places, jealous to touchiness»of the conservation of 
its national trail-s, there is less Hungarianism in evidence 
iq the metropolis than in any humdrum vill^e. “ Take 
me,” T said to a Hungarian friend, “ where I can breathe 
the true Hungarian air, where I can witness some of 
your old customs, whore I can gratify the eye with a 
sight of your dramatic wardrobes and see them in ful] 
wear, where 1 can hear the strange music of your songs 
as they swell up from the hearts of your people, 
where I can see your cxardas, those beautiful dances 
that remain as a revel of delight in the halls of 
memory even when seen only as ‘ a turn,’ sophisticated 
and out of keeping with the tawdry embellishments of a 
music-hall.” The only spot in Vest Avhero 1 saw anything 
of the kind in a very small way was at an interlude, 
where they danced the czardas at ‘a premiere of a 
•comic opera in Hungarian, “ The Lady Hussar.” I may 
say incidentally that the whole performance was first- 
rate. I shall^ long remember the perfect vocalisation of 
Mile. Kiri and her exquisite art in those scenes of love 
at cross purposes where the outbursts of coquetry, dazz- 
ling, evanescent, and full of the myriail moods of a spoilt 
child, resemble the awakenings of jealousy in the staftled 
heart of “pauvre Frou-Frou.” But I did not come to 
Hungary for comic opera but to bchqil.d Hungarian 
scenes, to absorb in however small a way somp local 
colour, and understand something of the perfervid en- 
thusia^ engendered by traditions that seem to keep the 
*soul of this interesting people in a condition of white 
heat, political passions, if such thipgs interest you, ?.rc 
‘seen in the stormy parliament, but the full flavour of 
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Hungary is only to be got in tllo country air. Go to, 
nay, Mczokovcd ii/ Erlau towards tko Groat Carpathians^^ 
and you,will come across the types that most interest 
the traveller, men and women, dress,* customs, amuse- 
jribnts^, hospitality, and the picturesque simplicities of 
country life, , • 

• By a stroke of Iuqk I happened to bo in Pest when 
the 200 th anniversary of one of their national heroes 
was celebrated on the maidan near the Royal Castle. 
Therb, below the terrace where you stand, came stream- 

‘ ing past the carriages of the magnates in their rich furs, 
with the hussar-shaped jacket slung lightly from one 
shonldei'. You were soon made to notice a Kossuth 
in the ranks, for his name was on Jiiany lips and his 
presence signalised by many fingers. There were guilds 
of men and students and mere lads, representative eon- 
tiugeuts from far and near, some of them in the effective 
garb of centuries ago. The women too brought in their 
contribution of prismatic tints and historic vesture. And 
so with voices raised in a throb of exulting song they 
filed past, men ami Avomcn, rich and poor, to the tribunes 

• where the orators Afrero to deliver their addresses, 1 had 
just come from Vienna, that placid laud vrhere the* 
wrinkles of life have no chance till late old age, for 
they are smoothened out by the perennial Hoav of a 
gentle careless joviality. But hero, only four hours 
across the Leitha, your foot seem on a crater, and there 
is a sense of lava in the air. Hearken to the swing oS 
the ^rand chorale of the Kossuth hymn ! The whole 
plain seems in the thrall of some inspirational ecstasy. 
You can almoijit feel the pulse beat of the crowd as it# 
lifts to heaven the passionate strains of their National 
Anthem. Those faces are a revelation of indomitable 
intensity. Even you, a ihere spectator, seem borne along 
on a wave that feels like the upward thrust of a volcano. * 
Enveloped by this ‘mysterious force begotten out 
plnmbless depths of national emotion, you now under- • 
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stand sometliing of the ‘implacable patriotism that thr^ls 
^and dominates and almost renders redkless at times the 
tlungarian people. De Maistre in one of his ^oirdes, de 
S. Peterahourfl, speaking of Russian determination, says : 

“ There is no man living with so powerful a will^as the 
Russian.'' If, you were to put a Russian wish under a 
citadel, it would blow it up.” fept he knew nothing of 
Hungary when he lot off this epigram. There is one 
thing among many that is a thousand times stronger 
than any stolid volition of a moujik. It is Hungarian 
pride. A drop of that essence is like an incantation,’ 
and might well have blown Sehasto|)ol to ashes. “ My 
friend,” said I to a Hungarian official high up in 
the Austrian service, “as we are exchanging hitters, I 
should like to he sure that mine are properly addressed. 
Please tell mo are you Count or Baron ? ” “ My dear 

fellow,” ho answered, “I am a Hungarian!” Under the 
little pleasantry you saw half revealed the spirit that 
places Hungarians in the foreground of the proudest 
civilised peoples. But it is a chiiracteristic unalloyed 
with any trace of that personal arrogance and bounce 
that makes Servians, for instance, sd objectionable. If 
<- is the outcome of sincerity, of a finely tempered manli- 
ness, of a genuine nobility of soul, and only enhances 
their attractive qualities. You cannot move among 
Hungarians for five minutes without the caressing sense 
that you are in a land of gentle people. Their courtesy, 
^heir cordiality, their generosity, even their almost Celtic 
outbursts of childishness like the ill-balanced impetuosity 
with which they nearly broke from Austria over the 
( Commavdnsprache, their rare contempt for jrnerc mammon, 
and the m3rriad meannesses of small minds, leave an 
endearing impression on the memory outlasting the re- 
miniscences of many other lahds. Had Austria given 

* way over the language of command for the common 
army, tjhe ruthless logic and igneous ‘ imagination of ^ the 

• Chamber of Deputies might have premised the position 
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fui;ther, one party holding that Shoulder Asms ! ” should 
be given with a lowland and the othfer party with a Car-^ 
paftl^ian lyogue. To reduce war to comedy there could 
hardly be a swifter road than for every man Qpmposing a 
heferogpneous army to receive orders in his own tongue, 
and even in his own jargon. , • 

• Some years ago tljere were terrible inundations in 
Hungary, causing much misery. Money flowed in from 
all quarters, and amongst the rest a very large cheque, 
from tt millionaire, since dead, whose financial operations 
*did not commend themselves to the fastidious honour of 
the Fund Committee. The cheque was returned. The 
poor preferred to suffer than touch broad presented by 
such hands. And there you have a sidelight on t.hc 
charact.er of the Hungarian people. There is also a 
certain opon-liandcd improvidence that may be regarded 
as a conspicuous natiimal trait. One fa(‘,t alone is enough 
to press it homo on the attention of the stranger. Of 
the 730,000 inhabitants of Buda-Post, who arc mostly 
(Catholics, 23 per cent, arc Jews! What a contrast 
beside At, hens, whore there are ncj Jews ! Greece, at any 
Tale, perhaps Grcccfe only, is more than a match for 
Palestine. The little pickings that drop imconsidered 
from the counters of Greek avidity are not worth the 
trouble of a trip to Greece to glean. ^ 

The situation of the <dty w^as devised by nature in a 
mood of munificence, and man espying her intentions 
played *up from tthe earliest times. A few miles of • 
pleasrmt drive brings you to the old military town of 
Aquincum, whose mosaics, baths, temples, sculptures, 
a-mphi theatre, ryins as they arc, throw interesting light 
on the life of Rome's outlying garrisons. The town of 
Buda is lodged upon the hills. The foreground by the 
river is broken by the vaSt isolated rock of the BJpeks- 
berg, a circle of precipice. Mirrored in the flowing 
water, the citadel ?hg.t crowns it holds the key .of all 
the storm and sti;^ss of Hungarian history. Close by is 

E 
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the broad steep hill, dbiiiinated by the noble lines of Jthe 
^ royal castle, and eriJbellished by all the revel of beauti- 
ful architecture — flights of stairs, buttresses^ pilasters, 
embrasures^ arcades, columns, towers, and tourclles — 
that culminate and centre in the ancient Catl\,edral- of 
St. Matthew. The background is a landscape of poly- 
chromatic hills dotted with villas^ seamed with escursioli 
railway, and clothed with the rich vines of Hungary, 
,some of them like the Adlerberger renowned. Standing 
on one of the bridges or the riverain balcony bf the 
House of Parliament in the glow of an autumn evening" 
and looking up at the picture presented by the Fisher- 
bastion and the serried lines of masonry that lead up to 
St. Matthew's, the spectator is spellbound by a bit of 
panoramic splomlour which the most travelled memory 
would find it difficult to match. Post, on the contrary, 
is (piito flat. From the edge of the great prairie of 
Hungary it spreads itself out fan-shape, as Vienna does, 
from its insignificant kernel, the inner city. Between 
the two, the old and the new, Buda and Pest, flows the 
Danube river, like a symbol of espousals, in all the 
stateliness of a perennial sovoreignVy. After the nude 
forlorimess of its condition in Vienna, how gloriously it 
moves within its curve of well-kept borders, a veritable 
rivUre of Jiquid gems clasping bank to bank amid 
myriad coruscations of opal, emerald, and lapis-lazuli. 
The sulphur springs that pour into it from St. Margaret’s 
Isle fleck it with gleams of opalescance, and witli the 
varying depths tlie greens merge into blues. Six Mdges, 
all designed under the inspiration of art, form half hoops, 
stretching like diadems from shore to^-shorc to glorify 
the genius of the mighty river. Where will you find so 
exquisite a model of suspension-bridge as that opened 
last ^ October, and named Wter the ernpress-queen, 
Elizabeth ? It stretches across the Danube in a single 
span <of over looo feet. Scon fi;om the Corao by the 
river, its slender lines seem suited ludy for the com- 
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ruunications of fairyland, but tho’strands of chain might 
really sustain the ’commerce of a wcAld. ,,, 

*• The growth of Buda-Pest since , its incorporation 
into a single city in 1872 has long been* one of the 
w^ndejs of municipal enterprise. The sudden lavish- 
ness of outlay and the niagnitude of the loans ’raised a 
•good ^eal of alarm, Uut that crisis is past. The town 
has large holdings in land, so with leases falling in there 
is plenty of^ reserve with the new spirit of caution tp 
meet* liabilities without thwarting desirable advance. 
'I’ho Parliament building, which cost a fabulous sum, did 
not impress me architecturally. Its Gothic lines are 
somewhat bare. There is a dearth of fine enrichment, 
and excessive predoininanije of slate in the pyramidal 
roofs spoils the sense of gi*andenr to the eye. But go 
inside, and you will be delighted with the scheme of 
comfort and ornamentation. This interior, and indeed 
tliat of the Law Court, is a study of almost voluptuous 
miigniliconcc. 

The most beautiful building in Pest, boaiitil’ul as a 
seraph’s dream, solid as an expression of the “ frozen 
• music ” of tlio spheres, is the Church of St. Stephen. To 
describe it as Italian renaissance, and costing over eight * 
million of francs for the more external building, gives 
little idea of the art and iriajesty which, lijto a celestial 
radium, seem to exhale from its facades. It has none of 
the vastness of our Gothic cathedrals, none of the form 
or spaciousness lof the great basilicas like St. John' 
Lat(‘tan or St. Mary Major. Its design is its very own — 
massive, coluinniatcd, arcaded, balustraded, sculptured, 
not overlaid w\th the clash of ornament, hut sublimely* 
and solidly riel). The exquisite lines of its cupola, and 
of the campanile that stands on guard beside it., fuse into 
the general comjeption ot* an architectural epic seen only 
in a masterpiece. The interior, modelled on the ^ex- 
t-eryal OBL])onditure, yill, when finished, as it. mostly is, 
with marbles, mosaics, and gilding, make St. Stephen’s 
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one of the most splenUid examples of modern ecclesi- 
, jistical art. The sqiAire in which it is {.ituated, common- 
place and oven exiguous, is wholly unworthy ('f suah' a 
national monument. But the Hungarians in their own 
good time may be trusted to see to that. , * 

Are 'the, women of Hungary beautiful ? This bold 
quc.stion is at the back of many minds when i-cadin^ 
about this interesting country ; for after all the human 
pote is the IcUmotif in all human curiosity^, and Pope 
might well be cited with the variant : The proper fetudy 
of mankind i.s — Woman. There seems to be an in- ’ 
eradicablo notion in the untravclled English mind that 
beauty grows wild, so to speak, in Eastern Europe. 
Vienna, Buda-Pest, Bucharest, 'PiHis, Constantinople, 
Athens, are all quoted to the sceptic as spots where 
Phidias might have gone for his models. If this 
axiomatic view is meekly questioned, the doubter is sot 
down as wanting in olnsorvation, as uncultivated in tasto, 
as blind to beauty, as biassed by false ideals, as insular, 
or who knows what '( This little fasciculus of impressions, 
however imperfectly expressed, is at. least an honest 
record, the product of abundant oppoHunities of observa-* 
tion on the spot. Whoever with an eyo to narrative 
leaves no chance unused of mingling with the people 
where they qiostly throng — the restaurants, the (iaf's, the 
high streets, the parks, the theatres, the groat national 
assemblies, can scarcely be taunted with insufficient ex- 
•perience. The Vienne.se have great charm, but ‘to call 
them beautiful supposes a temperament that is easily 
pleased. The women of Hungary, iis seen in the capital, 
have charm of a difl’erent order, but to cijll them beauti- 
ful is to cover up a nucleus of fact under a rubbish-hoap 
of adulation. Unless all the pretty women in Pest 
happened to be in purdah during my stay, I did not see 
half-a-dozen that a fellow-countryman would turn on 
his h^l to look at a second tirijic. Having casked a 
Hungarian friend, whoso box 1 shared at a crowded 
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performance in the operetta-house, to point me out a 
single Hungarian* belle, he laughingly admitted there,,. 
waS not Dne to see ; and then for the hundredth time I 
was told that beauty of a national type thrives only in 
the country villages. At Bucharest I have little doubt 
the visitor would be rohjrred to Roumanian farnl -houses ; 
in Tiflls to Caucasian wilds, just as in Constantinople you 
hear of Brusa beauties, and in Athens of the women of 
Megara and ,the belles of the Peloponnesus. The resj 
^ fact IS, that the gift of beauty is more abundant in Great 
Britain, and far more abundant in little Ireland, than in 
any European country whatever. Familiarity breeds 
hidilierence. Because the type we have at home is not 
uncommon, it is undervalued, and so taking onuu 
ignuiiim- pro pnlckerrimo. types farther afield are ad- 
mitted without question t,o be superior to our own. 
Tliere is no greater proof of this than the tribute paid 
all over Europe to English beauty. As the note of 
Viennese charm may be set down as (jv7nnLhlichl'eii, tlu; 
geniality of good-nature, in Hungary it may bo expressed 
by movement, sjjarklc, and the vivacity that, is operated 
* by liidden fires. Dealing witli two intensely musical 
peo})le, the phraseology of music may aptly enough hit * 
off tljeir separate characteristics. In Vienna the move- 
ment of life is an alhyro haUahilv, the gaiet^y of a sway- 
ing waltz. In Hungary it is an alkyro con fnoco, the 
gaiety^ of a galop involving moods that may easily become 
tempestuous, IjH Vienna the aria that app(',als to me if? 

('oT( fan tvttiy In Buda-Pest it is the old, old strain 
from Rif/ohlto : “ La ilonna violnleJ' 
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1 »N spite of its great ago, there is nothing in, Vienna that 
strikes the visitor so forcibly as its plangent note of 
modernity. Hero you are on ground where the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius died, a.d. i8o, and where ever since 
much of the tangled history of Europe, its brutalities, 
its splendours, its volcanic surprises, seems collected in 
epitome. Magyars Bohemians, Poles, Turks, and Franks 
have fought across this plain in successive strife for 
mastery. Here the Crusaders massed in force in the 
freshness of their first fervour. From this spot the 
Hapsburgs, with their overflowing share of melancholy, 
vicissitude, and domestiij heart-break, have ruled for 600 
years. And what a world of associations, what a story 
of turmoil, what a conflict of emotions germinate from * 

• that single clue — here was the capital of the Holy 
Roman Enijiire! Yet the traveller looks in vain along 
these streets ^for evidence of so much antiquity. Setting 
aside bits of the Burg and the noble Cathedral of St,. 
Stephen, there is little around you in your rambles to 
recall the life preceding the eighteenth century. Look at 
the imperial gardens of Schdiibrunn on one side, of the 
Augarten — now a people's garden — on the other, both 

•of them, as things go, historic. You bohoJ-d nothing but 
a segmentary replica of Versailles, with no suggest ivcncss 
of a period anterior to Louis XIV., but with the full 
flavouj. of the perverted genius of his landscape gardener, 

* Lenptre. With the eye of a geometer, and a soul made 
up of straight lines and parallelograms, that itiflu(^pcc 

^ destroyed the spontaneous graces of •nature in regal 

to'* 
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p%rks and avenues, and so to this flay in Vienna the legacy 
of Lenotre proclahns its period. It* those rigidly straight^ 
alii suft»catingly high alleys of clipped green, radiating 
like a cart-wheel, should a leaf dare to pro^yude its tip, 
if is treated like a nialcfactor. Down comes the gar- 
dener with his shears^ snipping oil' its insolent head, 

* petal,'*cusp, or bud, ju^t as they did in the I’rianon and 
Orangerie two hundred years ago. 

Doubtless the numberless sieges and pillage to which 
the city was .subjected during the barbarities of medieval 
war explain the absence of landmarks characteristic of 
the transit of the ages. The traveller will miss much, 
however eagerly he may sciui the scripture revealed in 
streets and monuments and public buildings, and how- 
ever attuned his ear to the dumb spe(ich that eclioes for 
evermore from the very stones that form the edilice of 
material evolution. But, is not this the twentieth cen- 
tury, when the “ practical man,” contemptuous of the 
.s(!duct.ions of reverie about, the past, is content to take 
things Jis they are ? And well indeed he may, f(»r 
Vienna, regenerate an<l Juvenesci'iit. is a charming capital ; 

“ far too good to reiliain for long the symbol of unavailing 
historic regrets. • 

Its po])ulation of some one and a half million is 
housed on a strip of curved plain between the Danube 
and the sweep of forest-crowned hills called the Wiener 
Wald. It lies on a dead flat entirely exp>sed to the 
north-east, .and is probably the windiest city in Europe, 
Thihking to escaj)e it, I went u]) the cog-wheel railway 
to Kahlenberg, one of those bosky plcasances so dear 
to the Viennesie, and was nearly carried off my feet from, 
the tower of the belvedere. I give this diflidently as one 
of the reasons why they arc such a pleasure-loving folk. 
Their winds must be th3 very death of melancholy ; for 
the sad are killed oft’ quickly and only the gay of heart* 
Buj-vivct There is little of the picturesque aljpul * the 
situation of thQ city. Sweep away the buildings and * 
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there remaixisi but a dreary expanse, with a cheerless 
outlook across the Danube over a marshy vastness of 
monotonous plain. The Wiener Wald makes n,o appeal 
to any travelled stranger. The hills are unimpressive 
in height and outline, and on the fall of the leaf a^ld btit 
a broken contour of gloom to the south-western horizon. 
As for the Danube at Vienna, cap any visitor ho'aostly' 
enter into all the lotsal ecstasy over “ the beautiful blue 
Danube ” ? As a body of flowing water it is a noble 
stream, but keep your eyes from the embankments if 
you wish its charm to continue. For tbc reaches that 
bound Vienna arc an unideal spot for a picnic party. 
The banks arc commonplace, abandoned on the (iity side 
to a lino of sleepy wharves, where the business done, 
except in summer, need not inspire international envy. 
A glance across the inundation district at the other 
side discloses a mournful spectacle, only paralleled by 
those nightmares of desolation that border Dutch canals. 
Those who have seen the beauties of the Danube be- 
tween Passau and Linz, and in a lesser degree as it 
sweeps past the heights of Pressburg or pierces the plain 
that separates Huda from Pest, know how potently it 
• can appeal to every lover of scenery ; but at Vienna the 
raptures about it, fostered by the Strauss waltzes, are a 
curious instance of the obliquity of (uvic enthusiasm. 
An important work is now being pushed forward with 
spirit, the embellishment of that arm of the Danube — 
the Danube Canal — Avhich separates the eastern district - ■ 

“ the island ” — from the body of the town. The embank- 
ments, “ pukka ” and handsome, will be when completed 
^worthy of Vienna. Formerly this fine styeam, like the 
insignificant Vienna river that opens into it, was^ rather 
suggestive of a cloaca for the town drains Like the 
Senne at Brussels, some of thd puny Vienna river has 
•been roofed in, thus providing a grand piazza, one of the 
busfest p the city, the Carlsplatz. * » 

' The development of Vienna as a rngdeim city began 
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le^s than fifty years ago. It was in iSjy that orders 
were issued to level the bastions' moats, glacis, thi^ 
dhsircled the old town, and, considering Austria’s reputa- 
tion for doing everything the day after the fair, it is 
rSmarJcable how thorough and how splendid is the trans- 
formation that greets tjhe eye of the traveller 'in every 
'important street. Hanssman, with all the sweep of his 
activity, has done nothing for Paris equal to the noble 
belt of strpct — the Ringstras.'^e — which covers U^c 
circuit of the old fortifications. Go where you will, 
mark Avhat you may, and then match if you can the 
curve of boulevard that stretches from the Opera Ring 
to the Burg Theatre. It is not mere spaciousness, 
generous though it be, in road and footpath, but th<i 
commingling of riire perspective, tlio symphony of the 
contrasts, the harmonious blending of the varied note 
between lines of trees, bits of park, elegant piazzottas, the 
artistic opulence of monument, the decorative majesty 
of public buildings like the Museum, the Opera, the 
H(»u,se of Parliament, and the crowning diadem of the 
Imperial Burg. Wliatovcr the shortcomings of Austria 
‘ may bo, .she has fiothing to learn from the rest of the 
world in all that pertains to accomplishment in the fine * 
arts. It is not that her artists are paid better than in 
other countries, but that they have a mpre congenial 
environment ; for the very people haves the discriminating 
insight that appreciates jind loves the things of beauty, 
and this is dcar ir to the artistic spirit than the piled uj/ 
guiiloas of the clod. This still remains the only country 
in the world unspoiled by the canker of utilitarianism. 

It is graven d<^p into the Austrian mind that there are» 
other things better worth living for than the accumula- 
tion of lucre, and .so wo see the tenacity, pushed perhaps 
to pathetic extremes, with which the nobility ,cleave 
to their exclu.siveness. There are probably many, very 
m^ny Miousands o^ impoverished ladies of Bank in 
Austria, who thvnk more of their descent unbroken by ' 
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a mUmlliance <foi' over 'two hundred years than if y<;>u 
poured into their lap all the millions of the Rand. And 
this proud spirit, Ijftod above the lusts that lucre satisfies, 
is probably -shared in a similar degree only by their 
neighbours, the Hungarian people, I hardly know on 
what other .grounds to account for the treasures in 
sculpture, music, and architecture that glorify the very ’ 
streets in this the heart of Austria. The world would 
spon rot (lid not some remnant of the race, scorning the 
dross, still keep xnifurled the fl.ag of high ideals. 

The music lover, from however far he come, will 
think his pilgrimage worth making for the festival of 
song in store for him all the season through at the 
beautiful home of the Opera. The system of sncii’tairrs 
which gives the artists a right to state pensions, keeps 
them together, and secures a high level of ensemble in a 
way unknown in houses dominated by stars. It, is not 
to bo e.vpectcd that the ordinary performances at Vienna 
should roach the level of the Wagner festivals ; for 
singers are human, .and white-hot enthusiasm must burn 
low, yet what is the result of one great annual ollort at 
Munich or Bayreuth is very nearly ' a daily treat in 
* Vienna, and, in my e.\perience, Ihe Austrian voices have 
all round the more perfect gift. And yet the Opera hios 
its flaws in w^ys to which we are unaccustomed in Kng- 
land. The stage lighting of night scenes comes upon 
one with disappointment. A stage reduced to a con- 
viition of obscurity so great that spectators from the 
middle of the stalls are unable to discern the exprciiSion 
on the actors’ faces, stands self- condemned. I speak of 
•no isolated instance. Five years ago I saw the prison 
scene in Fiddio partly spoiled on this account ; apd this 
year the darkness was excessive in two of the scenes 
from ^I'ro'vatm'e. And why do a people like the Viennese, 
‘sensitive to every artistic congruity, and in presence of 
sucA aiViists, tolerate the impudent tyranny of a olaqi^p ? 

* A small gi’oup of demonstr.ators in « corner of the 
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•rallery, some of them little school-girls,* kept up an 
intolerable rattle till the singers appeared six times. A« 
liltle ridicule once in a way might tajne this nuisance. 
Mter the artists had duly taken the compliments of the 
audience, the limelight or property-man might be sent 
forward to take the call the claqueurs, dlayc we not 
oft.cn ’heard that Wagner had ruined Italian oj)era 
abroad ? It is not true. I rarely saw a fuller house, 
and never a. more enthusiastic one for any old favourite 
than that which greeted II Travatore, in German, in 
Vienna. Uns])aring as Verdi is to his sopranos, the 
artists as well as the house seemed to revel in the 
tiinoful bravuras of the old melodies which evoji the 
hurdy-gurdies cannot kill. 
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Vienna is not transformed every Sabbath day like London 
into a metropolis of nnitcs, or a hal Tnafique of drawn 
faces, where every citiisen is miserable in a domimy noir. 
Its large humanity turns everything into a big outing 
centre for a family party, and so the humours of a picnic 
arc the order of the day. Like the really reverent folk 
they arc, they throng their churches, and no spectator 
could possibly come away with an impression of unreality 
about the worship that engages their prayer. But their 
dxity to Heaven performed in the morning, it does not 
occur to them that they are wicked sinners for enjoying 
themselves for the remainder of the day. The frozen 
puritanism of other lands would melt into a humaner 
sympathy, if it were better understood bow a fundamental* 
• sobriety of mind is reconcilable with an abounding good- 
humoured frivolity. You can be harrowed up during 
your dinner .by some transpontine melodrama, such as 
“ doss-house tragedies,” in one of the theatre restaurants 
of the banlieue, or be thrilled in a different way over your 
•cutlet at Danzers Orpheum, while even the Viennese 
hold their breath at the gauzy gyrations of a barefooted 
dancer from Chicago. But the Prater is the place for 
•the Jacks and Jills and the unrehearsed ravels of the god 
of laughter — above all, the Wurstel Prater, the P*-ater of 
the jack-puddings, the strolling player, the giddy-go- 
rounds, the dancing cafds, the ‘‘ Punch and Judys,” the 
stre^ng man, the fat woman, |iho marionettes, the vwn- 
tagnes vusses, and all the ding-dong, cling-clailg pa^a- 
^ phernalia of the Kermesse. That is the spot to sec 
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whether* these holiday seekers Are to be, dismayed by 
the wind, blow it *ever so icily. If^ou want to see how 
people tiUte their pleasures sadly, Vienna is terribly dis- 
appointing. You will find lots of tliat cejmmodity at 
liBme ,in rnorrie England. There is no room here for 
that bogey at the banquet ktiown to English shyness as 
•“ false»shame.” You p^y your money ; and more fool you 
if you don’t get the value of it, with a bumper of laughter 
into the bargain. There is plenty to remind you of 
Roslferville and Margate, and but little to make you gai^ 
as if you had lost your way into some purlieu of old 
Mabille. “ How the poor amuse themselves ” has its 
interest for spectator and sociologist quite as much as 
“ How th(5 poor live.” 

7’he l^rater is the great town park, some throe miles 
long and about a mile across. There are few of our 
parks that do not much surpass it in beauty, though it 
may have 1-he advantage in size. It is plentifully wooded, 
but I do not think it ean show a hundred trees that coxild, 
except in compliment, bo called noble. Of the monarchs 
of the forest like our Burnham Beeches, or the giants of 
• the Home Vark, there does not seem to be a specimen. 
The trees all along the principal avenue, where they are* 
most needed for ornament, look dwarfish in English eyes. 
Tliis Haupt- Alice, a long straight line about the width of 
Queen’s Road, is a sight in the season not merely for the 
throng of equipages but for the teams of trotting horses 
that s^om to run fliad heats, as if they had “ the illimitablt^ 
veldt ” before them. The wonders of pace tolerated on 
that drive, hemmed in by crowded promenades, reminds 
one of the scripttiral feat of a camel going through the* 
eye of a noodle and doing it at twenty miles an hour. 

The dominant charm of Vienna, after all, is in the 
character of her people.' It will be difficult for^ou to 
match in the wide world such unaffected manner, such* 
homely cquiet geniality, as ‘belongs to the bom Vienllese. 
Their naturalness seems to greet you like a scented air. < 
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For liny one ,who has lived much in France th'orc is a 
sense of refreshing serenity, an absence* of jar about these 
streets, where you can lounge the livelong dayi and mot 
cross glances with an embroidered dandy or a poseur. 
There is no aggressive hint of the superficial, the artificikl, 
the stiff, the stilted, the insincere, among people whose 
faces seem to boar the ineffacealAc complacency of< good-* 
nature. In other lands, it is often the manners that 
make the men, and so they may be put on like a cosmetic. 
Here the people make the manners ; for true manners are 
an expression of good-nature. They have the living 
warmth of the blood and constitute the chrism of the 
national character. When a man enters a shop where 
there is a woman, gentle or simple, behind or in front 
of the counter, he keeps his hat removed, not to show 
what a gallant fellow he is, but because it is seemly to 
be respectful to woman. And thus with the poli.sh that 
comes from the diffusive presence of the fow Jlcur of a 
conservative aristocracy, what wonder that Vienna is 
regarded as an a/ frcMo school of good manners ? 

Nor is the effect produced on the visitor the product 
of any eclipsing beauty. If this be a composition of* 
( harmonious line, a design of classic proportion, of coldly 
perfect lineaments, of flowing curves not spoiled by em- 
phatic amplitude, then the women of Vienna are not 
beautiful, 'fhe faces show few fine ovals. There is an 
absence of regularity in their linos. The features .seldom 
»fuse into a sculpturesque ensemble. The figure is not 
slender. The bones are somewhat heaped with accosi^ory, 
but the curvilinear poise is comfortable and plea.sing. 
,You never see any of the willowy creijtures tliat on 
English lawns look like bundles of fluff The skin, 
however, is almost universally good, as it ought to be, 
reposing on a cushiony substructure of delicate — what 
• shall we call it? — adiposity. The bloom of the tints owes 
nothing to the bloom of Ninon. There are rnorv browns 
* than blondes. The eyes are large, frai^^, animated, and 
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even the chill blues are kindly. Of hair ^,hure is groat 
wealth, hut except in some fair weiuen it is unlike the 
aephyrj*,. aureole of tossed floss that frames the type of 
English beauty. Though the hulies of Vipnna besides 
being .Writ 7nnm£rtks,&TG also hic.u gaiUe'cs and hien rJiaufist’es, 
the ungloved hand is plump, and, if the jeuw, perttonne 
will forgive the twinge of colour that I am going to 
snmmou up to her eyebrows, I think the region just 
above the bow of the shoestrings is more massive than 
is sanctioned by the examphss of Phidias ; and the inovo- 
incnt, though healthy, elastic, and responsive to the calls 
of grace, is marked by a somewhat heavier tread. But 
the frigid perfection of physiognomical contour, the 
extrinsic apparatus of beauty is no match for beauty 
of expression that catches its illumination from the 
dazzling moods of lovable souls; for with this, the 
supreme gift of charm, the gracious Viennese people 
are handsonndy endowed. 

There is one presence that })crvadcs the entire 
feeling of life here that is .singularly impressive even 
to the least emotional traveller. It is the figure of the 
Emperor, the loyalty to whose dynasty is cclip.sed by a 
imiver.sal personal love. Whether in other ages it had 
a parallel may be matter of <»pinion, Int in our days of 
the enthronement t»f individualism, it is phenomenal 
and uniqtie. At t,he simple mention of his name, the 
Viennese eye seems to light up with a tender lambent 
ray tnat only bprns beside the inner sanctuary, wdicrc 
men enshrine whatever is most precious to them. In 
the various national Diets of this distracted empire, 
where the doeeucies of Parliament seem flung so lightly, 
to the outer winds, the thought of that lonely figure in 
the Burg hushes on the lip many a bitter gibe, many a 
maddening taunt ; and even after the worst scenes, there 
is at least one note of sincere contrition from the unruly ' 
that any new pang should have been added^ to ’ the 
sorrows of the, emperor. Everybody, however lowly, • 
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remembers lijs groat age, the cataclysms of his reign, 
the overwhelming tragedies of his home life, his simple 
^tastes, the devotion with which from dawn tilhduskrhe 
labours at his trade of ruler. Having witnessed the 
shipwreck of his hopes, and followed the remains of his 
murdered son to the Crypt of the Capuchins, they saw 
him go back to his desk, not to ‘weep but to work, as if’ 
he grudged any time for private grief from the service 
of Ins country. And then when the murdered empress 
was laid beside her son, and all the palsying numbness 
of the double tragedy seemed too much even for spec- 
tators to bear, the brave old spirit met all the blows of 
destiny with no other armour but his manhood, and, 
taking up his load, he again wont back to work to 
give to Austria what Si3rvice such sorrow still enabled 
him to render. Looking up towards the apartments 
in the Hof-Burg, where this veritable king of men, 
without rancour and without pose, still pursues his 
daily task, one almost stands in awe of such heroic 
self-efracemcnt. No traveller can cross this courtyard 
without the heart for a moment standing still at the 
salute ; for behind yonder windows lives the man who, 

* as husband, father, emperor, presents to the world the 
noblest instance of a modern martyrdom. 

Vienna is a rich and an expensive city. But there 
is less ostentation in reg«ard to private wealth than in 
any city I have ever visited. It has little of the element. 
J;hat is trying with some success to suj)mergc our own 
nobility, the caste of the nmivcanx ermchis. It 'will 
interest Irishmen to know that among the great Austrian 
^nobles the family of Count Taaffe inaintaip an honoured 
name. It is curious to note how a portion of the 
splendid Ringstrasse is called the Schottenring, from the 
Irish (at that time known in<' Eastern Europe as the 
Scotch*, from Scotia) Benedictines who were invited to 
foufid their abbey in the Sebottenhof in the* twelfth 
t century. The men here dress in English stuffs cut by 
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English* tailors imported at wonderful salaries. Even a 
mere m^ can s6e that the taste ^ ladies’ dresses ia» 
ex^isito and, what is more importan,t, they are worn 
with taste. You are not startled by the* <mtr4 flam- 
bbyanl, note of those amazing gauds that leave a bruise 
upon the retina as you along the Avenue de I’Opcra 
•or tha Bois de Boulogne. There is a simple elegancse 
about people of modest moans, and oven the working 
classes eschey the dingy fripperies of “ Jemimarunne.” , 
No traveller ever got the value for his toil, or the 
clear eye of neutrality required for observation of cosmo- 
politan characteristics, unless he looked after the roquire- 
rnents and even humours the whimsies of the inner man. 
It is wonderful how agreeably the memory makes up its 
summary of the day’s doings when encouraged by a good 
dinner, a good bottle, and a good smoke. It seems to 
chalk out the blacks and the drabs from the phantasma- 
goria of swift impressions, and il‘ there are any rose 
points at all they get the prominence of the front and 
middle distances, and the shades are all unconsciously 
put back. If the colouring is now and then surcharged 
•with some subjective enthusiasm, the effect on the reader 
and on real perspective is likely to be truer than if the 
portrait were painted by the blues. It is a good rule, 
therefore, to fortify yourself with the best epokory avail- 
able in every new land you enter. You will find in the 
t emples of Francatelli and Brillat-Savarin many interest- 
ing .side-lights oi^ilocal habits which it would be almost ' 
criminal to miss. There is a restaurant in Vienna that 
enjoys a more than Austrian renown. What the Cafe 
Anglais on th» Grand Boulevard was in its hey-day 
in the long ago, that with its own special cachet is 
Sacher’s Hotel and Restaurant facing the Opera. It 
is more like a private ^alazzo than a hostelry, where 
the head-waiter might easily be mistaken for the Gn^^nd 
Duke, alt has a reputation for expensivenes*, but 
measured by Lopdon standards that reputation is not 
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particularly deserved. I am sure you would not g«3t 
wich a 12 or 14 franc dinner a la "including* wine — 

and sucli wine — jn any house of similar standing *iii 
London. If you are weary from a long railway journey, 
go to Sacher's to be resuscitated. If you are m tlie 
glooms, you will be divested of ,your doldrums by the 
Avaiter as if they only sat owlish?y on the shoulder of 
your topcoat. If you have a liver, coddle it with kind- 
ness; give it the delicious fat of the land, , a bounteous 
satiety. Tickle it with a salado d he Sacher, and follow 
up your conquest with a simple little sweet, say, a 
Baba a rAllcmaude or a Mousse aux fraiscs. And, 
Kellner, il‘ you ])lease, some V()slauer a la Bourgogne — ^ 
yes, a generous bottle. If your heart is soused in tliose 
bitter waters that Oriental poets in sarcastic frenzy call 
the Ocean of Jjove, ah ! then hie thee at the double 
to one of Sacher s little tables, and you will come away 
Avith the conviction that a generous benevolence is the 
daintier passion, and that all mankind, including Avoman, 
are quite lovable in their way. Then as you sit back 
over your coftee — a Capucun or a small Scdiwarz — 
bloAving hoops of Yenitjo into the empyrean, you Avill 
*fall into a reverie of wonder whether there was over 
so much balm in Gilead in the brave days of old. See 
Naples and .•die, quoth 'a ! AVhat a lugubrious pliilo- 
sophy ! Better a thousand thousand times to dine at 
Sacher s and- -Live! 



INNSBRUCK 

WINTIiRING IN A MOUNTAIN CITY . 

While there arc no people in the world so dcipcndont on 
ii suitable change ol‘ cliniate for the preservation and 
reparation of their health as Anglo-Indians, I am afraid 
it, can be truly said that there an* no ))coplc in Eurojie of 
the same class so little acquainted witli tlie l»est resorts 
wherein to take it. The dangers and melancholy un* 
certainties of an English winter are universally recognised, 
but when plans are being made to avoid it, the choice 
seems to be limited to three or four spots, the stereo- 
typed round handed down for generations- Tuscjany, the 
Uivicra towns, or the slopes above the Lake of (Jeneva. 
These have their iniportant merits, no doubt. There are 
no London fogs. The skies have ordinarily a translucent* 
l)luc. The Southern sunshine along the shore is a thing 
o everlasting beauty. The panoramic j^’fettinessos of 
nature are m /esf,a more or less all the year round, 
and there are the various shades of movement implied 
111 t,hat mucli-imsused word “ gaiety.'* But for those' 
witlf whom healtli considerations arc in the ascendant, 
the absence of elevation is a serious loss. The great 
diurnal drop ioa the thermometer towards evening and ^ 
t he sm^dennoss of chill, the penetrating coldness, often 
the positive sleetiness of the wind, involves the Riviera 
climate in intermittent treachery. Who with memories ^ 
of a Florence wiqter — foi; Tuscan winds can be v^ry 
biy>er — does not stijl shiver with the cold th»t often ^ 
beats up the Liwig’ Arno, making one s furs and wraps 
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so welcome at \ihe street corners when emerging, wth th.e 
dilettante blood warm within one, from the treasures of the 
Uffizi. But therejs nothing of this from where '1 writel 
Those InnsbrMck streets are some 2000 feet above sea- 
level. Like the whole visible world before me, they are 
under snbw. • Our lowland apfirociations of distances 
call for new standards in an atmosphere like this. • The * 
splendid pile of the Waldrast (8908 feet), that really 
springs from the slopes of the Brenner more^than twelve 
miles off, seems to raise its giant form from the end of 
the opposite street. It stands forth from the hotel 
window, snow-( 5 lad, luminous with sunshine, seamed with 
appropriate shadow along its glooms of precipitous cre^ 
vasse, and crowned with the wraith of a lost cloud, a 
circling hllet of pure Avhite floss, as becomes the monarch 
of the Sierra. Snow is everywhere weighing down the 
vast forests of pine that stretch up along every crag 
to the line where vegetation ceases. The frozen snow 
is on my windows, which are both thrown open as on 
a summer’s day. There Avere 14 degrees of frost last, 
night, and now at 10 a.ji. there is no sign of thaw. 
Yet with over twenty years of India to poison the blood ' 
and embarrass the circulation, the frost, dry, sparkling, 
invigorating and, indeed, exhilarating in the last degree, 
communicateii no phantom of a chill, so warm and 
generous is the sunshine, so perfect the radiation, so 
dry and sweet and motionless the air. 

There is nothing, even for simple scenic splendour, to 
match the tremendous majesty of the Alps. Every dohor 
memory is dwarfed beside them. The soul seems to rise 
* and expand in harmony Avith the magnificence of these 
snowy wonders. Lifted into the firmament, you §,re con- 
scious of being bathed in a serener blue, of being purified 
, in a diviner ether, till soon under the tremulous magnetic 
tou/ 3 h of some unseen druid ojf the aij, the dross of your 
^ infirmities drops from you like a giymcnt. If lAic cafth 
were only flat, your gaze might reach* to its uttermost 
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Wi^o, the brilliancy of the air Ls so rcSplcndont. No 
such parity is possible near ocean levels, where the very 
^(f^hyrs have the load of their own d<jad-woight to carry 
. — the weight of sixty miles of atmosphom. Here you 
soon>learn the lessons of health that spring from rare- 
faction on mountain l<jvels, and here, too, «iccdmpanying 
it is that mystic hush— the symbol of a satisfying peace 
— clothing as in a mantle the vast depths of the pine- 
woods, whe^e the tendercst fronds are safe from agitation 
in the pulseless air. Little wonder that those who have 
once tasted of the magic cup blended for mortals in the 
everlasting alembic of the Alps should remember all 
,thoir lives the unsurpassable purity of the air, its still- 
ness — its thrice glorious sunshine — its undeniable call 
to be up and doing, and to enjoy or re-acquirc life’s best 
blessing while they may, good health. Little wonder 
that the rush of renovated vigour should surge along 
the blood and nervous currents into the vitalising recesses 
of the brain, till the traveller comes back, as-— such is 
the potency of these spells ! — he must, perforce, again 
and again come back, with thankfulness for having 
chosen “ the better part ” and abandoned the toy lands 
of Leman and the Mediterranean. * 

Innsbriick, the capital of the Tirol, about 2000 feet 
above the sea, lies where the valley of the Inn widens 
into an extensive plain at the foot of the Brenner post- 
road built by Cjcsar Augustus. The position resembles 
the letter T, >«here the stem represents the Southerfi 
expansion, which goes on contracting towards Italy till 
it reaches the saddle of the Brenner, the cross being the 
line of the Inn which flows from west to east towards th«J 
Danulje, through some of the loveliest mountain scenery 
in Europe. There are not many episodes more enthral- 
ling in the martyrology^of patriotism than those ^enacted 
on this bit of ujountain, land. I look out upon ^erg 
^gel, about a mile ojf, where Andreas Hofer — that heroic 
figure in the •Napoleonic wars — defied the might of 
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France with hk badly armed, uudrillcd peasants. ^ Those 
jjfho had no guns wont into action with scytlses and 
pitchforks, or any^iing fit to deal a blow for Fatnerlafid; 
and having 4 hrice carried Innsbruck by storm, these 
gallant mountaineers sot the Tirol free. When aA last 
treachery* placed Hofer at the ^.mercy of the French, 
instead of shooting him at Mantua, they would * have 
figured better in history had they remeiribered with 
clyvalrous forgiving that patriotism ennol)le(i his resist- 
ance, and that after a single action he had held in 
ransom two of their generals, 132 officers, 6000 men, 
throe flags, five cannon, and 800 horses! The man 
they thought they killed, lives the eiubodied genius of 
unflinching manhood, in the immortal affections of his 
countrymen. 

Innsbruck is reputed to be, after Salzburg, the most 
picturesque town in Austria. For many travellers, its 
wilder beauty ejisily holds first place. Nature has 
mapped it out for a health-resort. A range of mountains 
— Frau Hitt, 7356 feet; Solstcin, 8333 feet — lies along 
its northern boundary, sc) that some 40,000 people can 
go about their business unafraid of any inroads on their 
Constitution from the petrifying north winds. In mid- 
winter, whon everything is covered with snow, the moun- 
tains, like a golossal reflector, shed a radiance of light 
and warmth through the motionless air of the entire 
valley, and so our windows are thrown open on the 
coldest day. • 

It is indeed a curious spectacle to see visitors gr( 5 wn 
old in the plains of India — former wrecks of malaria — 
fitting at open windows in a snowscape, vrith the ther- 
momotor at many degrees of frost. Here you li^ve an 
almost tropical sun.shine blended with the serene cold of 
north eiTi skies. The eastern position of the town intro- 
(luces the factor of sunny warmth. Its Alpine altitude 
gives purity and stillness to the air,, and that quality pf 
‘cold that does not chill but braces. It. is not possible 
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for any* visitor from the Far East, however apparently 
broken ,|iown with long residence tfcid malarial fever, t^ 
sfpftad even ten days here in midwinter without a feeling 
of regeneration — the keen appetite of adolescence and 
flie ifrepressible impulse and capacity to enjoy life. 
Under the electric light, with all the pulses i)f life in 
motico to the rhythrpic throb of military music, there 
are not many pleasanter spots to round off' the day than 
an ice-carniYal, especially after a morning’s picnic, with 
one *of those sleigh parties that scud along the phre- 
glades and rocky promontories, above the clouds and 
along the almost virgin snowline of this delightful land. 
Far better were it for the crowd who now flock to spas 
and undermine their constitution with loathsome mineral 
waters, to como into the mountains and work off' their 
congestions in an environment that never di.sgusts, that 
ever exhilarates, because it. tones up from the first hour 
nmsede and liver and neiwc and brain. 

If the kindly, easy-going people of the Tirol had 
anything of the cni.erprise of their neighbours over the 
Engadine border, Innsbrilck would long ago have be- 
come one of the Inost popular health-resorts of Europe. 
Everything in Austria moves slowly. The official classes* 
have little desire to destroy the comparative obscurity of 
their mountain city, where prices are low, and where 
t,heir importance is a precious possession. Innsbruck 
is simply not known in the advertising world : in a 
largely circulated book on The Health liesmin of, 
Ei&apc there is no mention of its name. That is just 
one of its greatest charms for the Anglo-Indian, as the 
place is not yet spoilt by the sophistications of fashion, 
nor the exorbitance of “ grand ” hotels. If people in 
England only realised what it is to be free from the 
whole servant question thid the worries of housekeeping, 
after testing the solid comforts and reasonableness o? 
outlay iprevalent tore, all* the hotels in Innsbnijk wbuld 
not hold the ri\^h of eager pilgrims. What then, shortly, • 
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arc the attractions of Ihnsbriick to make it, as 1 belie.ve 
deserves to be, (ind wbat it is certain ones day to 
become, a popular resort for Anglo-Indians. H plac^e 
brst its elevation. The moderation of its altitude is a 
leading feature of its restorative properties. It is not 
everybody who can stand the rj^efaction of atmosphere 
characteristic of higher stations like St. Moritz (6021—* 
6070 feet), nor the extreme cold that sometimes keeps 
for days together below anything on the Falyrenhcit scale. 
It is easy to conceive how great a shock may bo indicted 
on a constitution suddenly transported from India to 
meet oxtreme.s of rarefaction and cold at the same time. 
In Innsbriick there is no such risk. The cold is neve): 
extreme. It is endurable by the most delicate, because 
it is so dry and pure and cloudless, unspoilt by wind, 
and mellowed with superabundant sunshine. There is 
nothing so disastrous to persons in search of health as 
the delusion about cold. Cold of the quality just 
described, even though it looks formidable on the 
thermometer, is the very best friend and doctor an 
invalid can have. No medicine is fit to be mentioned 
in the same breath with it for the ^ense of well-being* 
• it induces, the appetite it gives, the transformation it 
effects in the digestive processe.s, and the vigour it brings 
into the steg. But it iniist be the cold of altitude, of 
sunshine, of freedom from wind, dry and pure, with a 
uniformity of atmospheric pressure adapted to organic 
•equilibrium. 'I’he quantity of moistuse here (rain or 
snow) is small. The average fall for fifteen years "was 
1.5 inch per month. Cloudy days, four to six a month, 
•.Winds uncommon from November to Febmiary. Winter 
sets in at the beginning of December, when the ^ground 
is solid snow, lasting till mid-February. The mean 
tempo^aturo in October, Novenlber, and March is above 
‘■freezing-point, varying between 37 degrees and 45 de- 
grees {'ahr. In December, January, and Sebrui^y 
it is below freezing — 32 degrees to 2f degrees Fahr. 
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The difterence between the two o^tremei? imposes no 
strain o^ endurance on any constitution. Epidemics are% 
pVaSstically unknown. The death-rate • is only 1 7 per 
1000. The drinking water does not come from the 
nver, but from mountain springs clear of contaminating 
possibilities. The city, and surroundings, roads, parks, 
’castles', promenades, are kept in excellent order. 

The only time of the year when the Alps are unsuit- 
able for delicate persons is on the break up of wint^. 
The winds are unpleasant until the establishnjont of 
spring. In that short interval Innsbnick, like all Alpine 
climates, is not unhealthy, but is sometimes disagreeable. 
T^he most perfect month in the year is J anuary ; the 
worst is March. 

In this land of legend and many a noble memory, 
where every peak is the centre of some animated story, 
as if it had once been a living thing, where every turn 
presents a new picture to the eye, there is the fullest 
scope for the day-dreams of the fanciful. And it all 
does not cost very much. A friend of mine, a dis- 
tinguished officer of the Indian Medical Service, after 
‘muc.h search and *a knowledge of Europe in its health 
aspects not common in the medical world, has been * 
settled hero with his family for some years, and I, who 
know the value of his experience, can add experience of 
my own that Innsbriick is one of the most desirable 
cities in Europe for Anglo-Indians, no matter how broken 
down they may appear to be before leaving India, I* 
wotfld not speak so positively and strongly did I not 
feel that I was doing my countrymen a public service 
— the liver-stricken, the malarial, the sleepless, and • 
the unfortunate multitude who feel below par. For 
ladies and children every word I say of wintering in 
Innsbriick holds good, *and might very well be ex- ^ 
tended to the spying an^ autumn which, with t^^eir 
pr4>fusioii of Alpine flowers, have a charm and salubrity 
of their own, * 
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As this lottor is intended to be of practical service, 
^allow nie to meet the first objection that occur^ It will 
bo said, “ That is, all very well, but how am I to go kito 
a foreign land without knowing a word of the language V ” 
There is a simple answer. It is just as easy to come V,o 
live in ‘Austria without knowipg German as it is to 
live in Brittany or Normandy without knowing French.” 
i’oople do not look upon the latter prospect as anything 
very dreadful. With a people so kindly %nd courteous 
as Austrians the ordeal, such as it is, is looked ‘back 
upon with amusement after it has been tried. But “ it 
is not at all necessary to know a Avord of German.” To 
make the way clear, I must speak in some detail. The 
nearest port from India for Innsbriick is Trieste. The 
ships of the Austrian-Lloyd need no commendation here. 
Anglo-Indians fecil at home among their English-speak- 
ing offi(?ers. On arrival at Trieste put all your belongings 
in charge of the hotel representative, either the Hotel do 
Lorme or the Hotel de la Villo — with instructions to pay 
boatmen, porters, &c. This saves time and bother with 
foreign money. Similai-ly, when leaving the hotel for 
the train, pay the porterage at the hotel in advance foi* 
‘ every petty charge up to the moment when the baggage 
is deposited in the train. This solves the trouble of 
“ tips ” and Jhe importunities of railway porters. Make 
the hotel porter take your ticket and register your 
baggage, and do not let him go till you are comfortably 
* settleil in your compartment with your kit ; having 
settled everything for that purpose before leavings the 
hotel. 

• So far no language difficulty has .larisen, as the 
two hotels mentioned have English-speaking ^jmrliers. 
Leave Trieste at 6.35 P.M., and you arrive by mail at 
Innshriiok at i p.m. next dHy. As everything in a 

* foreign country depends on finding^ yourself in com- 
fortable quarters in the right hands, come straight to 
the Hotel Tirol. It is the best hotel irj Imisbriick, with 
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a reputation for the excellence of its tabl(f, well known 
t,o every \Mtelur in Europe. English is spoken by the % 
oifti^e establishment, from the proprietor down ; and at 
the time of writing, except a German gentleman and his 
wffe, who however speak English, every visitor in the 
hotel is English or Anglo-Indian. This is .a tJolorable 
guarantee that English twants are understood and (jared 
for The winter is the English season when people come 
to stajr. The, pension rates range from about 8 francs^ 
There are many little attentions not chargeable in the 
hills, which make the whole atmosphere of a hotel friendly 
and home-like when, as sometimes happens abroad, the 
{iroprietor is a gentleman. 

For those desirous of knowing more about the place 
with a view to settle here for a time, I may mention that 
unfurnished flats, perfectly a])pointcd in detached and 
scini-deta(died villas, may bo had absurdly cheap. An 
old Indian friend has a handsome flat, quite new, beauti- 
fully situated, consisting of nine apartments: the rent 
is ^65 a year and no taxes. The electric light for this 
ftstablishment costs under tenpence a day, and living is 
correspondingly moderate. For (.hose uruicqiiainted with 
(he language there is nothing better than the hotel, 
which is too reasonable to di'ive anybody, from India 
into the trouble of housekeeping. It is a positive joy 
to be able to snap your fingers for once at the British 
tax-gatherer. He* can get nothing for his war-chest 
nut t)f Indian allowances drawn by officers who live 
id)road. 

Wc arc only eight hours from Verona, four hours 
from Mqnich, and six hours from Salzburg, the gem of 
the Salzkammergut country, with the fairy lakes of 
Upper Austria thrown in! The trip from Londou, viii 
Boulogne, is a most comfortable one, with meals in tjie 
tra^n. "She second-ejass fare is 15s. Yoi^ leave 
Charing Cross at 2.20 p.m., reaching lunsbriick next 
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day at 6 P!M. Fr^om Zurich, along the passes of .the 
Arlberg, the train goes tlirough an endless jiuccession 
of beautiful scenery which, with the invigorating air, 
makes tho* hours move swiftly and robs them of ^all 
fatigue. 



‘ THE FASCIJSIATIONS OF 'rtROL 

When Anglo-Indians aro revolving plans for spending 
tlicir leave in Europe, the first consideration naturally 
is the question of health, how it may be best restored, 
if broken, how reinvigorated, if sound, to meet in better 
form the assaults of climate that, late or early, await us 
all on our return. Of course with this is bound up the 
important element of enjoyability, and the still more 
important matter of expense. Now in spite of the 
common idea that the Continent* is a place to econojiiise 
in, 1 do not think it is the place for people who have to 
pinch. Poverty at homo is a bad enough companion, 
i>ut. poverty in a foreign land is hardly worth the trifling 
margin that is saved at the expense of a strained exile 
uiul the jars of a strange life. But for people who do 
not mind three or four })ounds a week, the comfort, the • 
salubrity, and the general cliarni of residence abroad in 
stations of selection, arci incomparably greater than any- 
thing procurable for the same outlay in our islands of 
the West. When it is considered how many come home 
every 'year whosQ horizon of desire is bounded by a* 
suirhiier on “ the river ” and a winter at, lot us say, 
Bourncmiouth, it is sad to think how much they miss 
in health, and the enjoyment that only flows from health, , 
through ignorance of those glorious Alpine lands. Re- 
covery here seems to come upon the ailing with the 
spontaneous suddenness t>f a resurrection. The load of 
stagnation that bowed the weary traveller down is lifted * 
from hi& soul, ho knows not how, as if some bqpigrfant 
witch had touched’ him. The sluggish blood moves 
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forward through its orbit of capillaries with the elastic 
^ measure of some stately dance ; for the red ^liscs are 
bursting with the^rich plasm caught from the roof of ‘the 
world, and ,so the muscles live again, and the nerves 
vibrate with the fine responsive thrill that belongs 'to 
vigorous, convalescence. ^ 

The Thames Valley is pretty. Its summer life is’ 
gay, but who will say that it is bracing ? The wanderer 
from the East has but a lixed time to get^his blood and 
glands and nerves in order. Is a course of rest, wiitered 
with the “ gaieties ” in spots like Maidenhead and East- 
bourne, calculated to drive the malaria out of the blood, 
tlie insomnia and dull .aching out of the brain, or the 
congestion out of the liver ? No, it will not. It will 
do something. Give it time and it will do much, but 
the Anglo-Indian cannot often give the time. It is now 
three, now six months, or at most a year, and that is not 
enough for average constitutions towards middle life to 
recover thoroughly from climatic disabilities. T do not 
think that any traveller with a wide knowledge of Europe, 
and whose profession in life is concerned with conditions 
of health, can remain a moment in ‘doubt as to where* 
‘ Anglo-Indians in search of health and fond of a recreative 
environment ought to go. They should come into the 
mountains, men, women, and little children, and come 
there straight, even in the depth of winter, provided they 
choose any of the centres removed from lakes and seas, 

• which, like Innsbruck, have abounding siunshinc, moderate 
elevation, dryness with no autumn or winter winds,* and 
are unspoilt by fog. So long as there are no internal 

k abscess complication.s — these call for a hospital, not a 
health-resort — I know of no ailment common^ among 
Europeans domiciled in India — lassitude, sleeplessness, 
malaria, “ liver,” delicate thrbats — which is not best 

• treated without drugs and without doctors by a course 
of \he ,Alps. Go in among the pines and lanches, let 
your senses steep in the full flood of ],ustrous sunshine 
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perfumed to the delicate sense with the rosinous ethers 
distilled (from the lush sap stored* in the everlasting^ 
fordits. You will not mind the cold, for the soft 
shimmer of the falling snow outside your vmdow only 
ulMies your pulses leap to go forth and hail it with a 
gladness that becomes your dearest friend. ^ It jioes not 
‘freeze or chill you in the dry, still, sunny air. There is 
no lurking blight about it. It oidy saves and braces ; 
for you must remember that these vast plumose meadows 
of ermine are an annual present from the gods, shaken 
out of their looms by the .spiritual artists of the sky to 
keep tlie great heart of nature warm during her I, ranee 
of winter. The beneficent change that you are conscious 
of is wrought in you from tlic first. Th(!re is no time 
lost in finicking processes, in dallying with mugs of 
repulsive watei' along the melancholy promenades of 
'rrinkhallcs in blind dependance on more or less blind 
advisers. You arc out in the mountains in the flush 
of swift recovery, while your friends .at Carlsbad, Ems, 
or Kissingon are being reduced to ultimate limpness by 
cast-iron dosing, wearily Availing in the hope, too often 
‘unfulfilled, that their castigation will be rewarded by the 
after-cure.” 

The spas of Europe, are in the hands of corporations 
iill in jealous rivalry to “ draAV,” while the note of com- 
mercialism is audible to the obsei'vimt ear tfirough every 
ai tifico of rMame. The study of Continental “ cures ” 
forms ^ no part a medical man’s curriculum. The 
c.vamination papers knoAV them not, and so such know- 
ledge as comes to the bu,sy practitioner is practically 
derived from b<^oks and from the pamphlets that issue 
in sheaves from the business bureaus of their directorates. 
Fcav, very few, doctors have opportunities for a first-hand 
experience of foreign health-resorts, and so persistent 
puffing has its rewards in routine recommendations of' 
this or J,hat water, accepted with trustfulness ^by ”lho 
sulleror, and with a' conscientious, if somewhat vague. 
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hope by tliQ, doctor, that his advice will turn, out “ a 
good shot.” * U 

At the gates of the Alps this conjuring ceases. I^ore 
there is no ^eceplion, no insidious wile, no possibih’ty of 
disappointment. Blessed arc they who come under the 
fascination of their presence, for they shall possess the 
land and all the health thereof.^ In the whole Alpine*’ 
world I do not think there is anywhere so large a 
diversity- of natural beauty in the magnificent order, so 
A^ide a choice for the ailing, as you find in bewildering 
profusion among the mountains and valleys of Tirol. 

In winter you have hill cities, like Innsbruck, of 
moderate elevation, where the radiant sunshine ex- 
tinguishes all sense of chill as you move about in the 
breathless frost at many degrees below zero. At the 
break up of winter, which is the crisis of the year, and 
when winds are common in all Alpine lands, a few hours 
takes you over the Brenner to Riva on Lake Garda, in 
South Tirol, where, basking on the terraced lawns, the 
sirocco does not trouble you, and the swirling spring 
winds are at rest. In summer, a short hour’s walk 
brings you to the gracious plateau of‘-IgIs, an Innsbriick* 

. suburb, one of the most charming summer retreats, where 
the Queen of Holland and the Duke of Connaught spent 
some seasons. If you are restless, where can you find a 
lovelier summer land than in the Dolomites of the Eastern 
Tirol ? But the autumn is sure to lure you back to 
Innsbriick, where the daylong freshness of the tiir, the 
absence of wind, the continuous sunshine, provide a 
perfect setting while the observer watches the russets 
daily deepen, the fall of the crisp leaveg, the thinning 
of the foliage on the umbrageous riverain avenues, and 
the universal transformation of every form of verdure 
except the pines, until in mid-November wearied nature 
‘ takes iier long siesta under a coverlet of the snow. 

* The playground of Europe is shifting slowly farther 
east. ^he Swiss monopoly will die* hard, for its orgahi- 
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sation ijs unnTalled; but there 'ar| signs* and portents 
that th(! wheel of fortune is on the turn, and the futin^ 
is largely in the hands of Tirol Jhe expansion of 
Innsbriick alone is wonderful to those whlb knew the 
R»wn a few years ago. A whole quarter of handsome 
villas occupies the receipt meadows from Bjirg'to river. 
'The Hotel Tirol, whiclt has been our headquarters for a 
year, has had to increase its accommodation. The now 
lilocks are nearly ready, so that by Christmas ‘we shall 
have* a splendid new dining-room looking out upon tfie 
legendary peaks that guard the Inn valley from the 
Bavarian Alps. Now in autumn we have none of the 
winds that partly spoiled last spring, but that was no 
special fault of Innsbruck. The whole of Europe was 
then a prey to one of the worst seasons on record, wind, 
sleet, and wot. We know from experience that when 
there are bad days in Innsbriick it is sure to be a good 
deal worse on the Riviera and along the Lake of Geneva. 
Tlie fog liend has no habitat in our valley. After the 
Wagner festival last month wo wore glad to get out of 
the cold and damp of Munich into the gentle warmth of 
•Tirol, and so the Idhgcr be stays the deeper sink the roots 
that bind the traveller to this land and its enchantments. 

No doubt one of the greatest charms is the character 
of its people. The life here is a round of e^ursions. It 
brings you in among the villages where the universal 
cleanliness of the kitchens gives a savour to your ome- 
lette, imd you feel that you have loft behind the pale of 
falsehood and the protean trickeries of civilisation. All 
around you are an honest people where the civil traveller 
m mot with thn clear frank eye of old-world hospitality, 
with no^ obsequious stooping truly, but also with none of 
the hard glitter of arriirc jieriHie engendered by greed for 
a tip. If their facets ate bereft of the polish qf our 
drawing-rooms, tho^ have all the precious properties^ of 
the hunrnn gem, intelligence, a fine emotional twnpera- 
ment — the sdi'^ht of the mountaineer — sweetened 
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with the spirit of drollery and mother wit. You' witness 
it in their national 'songs and dances, in their l>eautiful 
carvings in relief on wood, in the faces that look hut 
upon you soxfull of genial hfe from the plaques of pine 
traced only with a point of heated iron. It beams frodi 
the canvases of distinguished painters like Defregger, 
himself a Tirolese, whose genre studies are among the ” 
treasures of German galleries. Give but a glance even 
at a gravure of his, “ Salontiroler,” and you will catch the 
infection of fun that would make even a hardened pibturc 
dealer, merry. But over and above their straightforward- 
ness with the stranger, the dominant notes of the national 
character are their clean, wholesome manliness and that 
divine gift of a reverent soul which made their Catholic 
piety a source of inspiration for the fine courage with 
which they confronted Napoleon’s veterans and sot their 
country free. Grant Allen in the Linnet remarks, “ There 
is inore religion to the square mile in the Tirol than in 
any other country I have ever visited.” So indeed it is. 
But it only exemplifies that feature of their character 
where the note of honesty is supreme. Because as they 
truly believe, so do they truly worshijf. • 
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CAIRO— TPEN AND NO.W 


'FiiosE who contemplate a tour in Palestine or among the 
ports and isla^ids of the Eastern Mediterranean would do 
well to remember that quarantine against Egypt, where 
one is obliged to land and change ship, is liable at any 
moment to thwart and overturn every well-laid plan. 
Oji reaching Suez from India we were informed that 
owing to a few cases of cholera in Alexandria, if we once 
set foot in Egyjit, Syria, and in fact all Turkish and Greek 
])f)rts, would be blocked against us. As the prospect of 
a week’s stay in a Jaffa lazaretto under the Turkish Hag, 
or on board the steamer off Peyrout within sound of the 
whistle for your train to Damascus, is more exasperating 
than seductive, we had either to remain in Egypt and see 
the sights till the quarantine liend was satiated, and we 
Vore allowed t.o proceed, or go on at once in our good 
ship the Austrian-Lloyd’s Franz Ferdinand straight to 
Trieste, from which t here is free pratique to Syria. This, 
of course, meant retracing a large part of, our way, a 
p< rfect waste of time and money without any public 
advantage, a keener insight into the absurdities of 
quarantine law arid the drag it imposes on the com- 
mercial and social comity of nations. Turkey, like 
Gallic), “ cares for none of those things/’ but a sweeter 
reasonableness ^might have been expected of latter-day 
Greece. ^ 

Anyhow, the comedy of quarantine became a veritable 
extravaganza when a shipload of people belonging to the 
cleanest race in thq world Yrcre shut out of some of tjie 
unspeakable slums in^the Levant for fear of communica- 
ting filth -born diseases to them. Bcmibay, after the 
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ordeal of mknifoldj experience, has at last solved the 
•problem of sanitary outworks against a much more 
terrible visitant .than cholera, because, unlike cholork, 
which is swiillowed in foul food and fluids, plague origins 
are still in obscurity. The careful personal inspection of 
first-clasS passengers has been , brilliantly effective in 
restraining the westward progress of the plague without* 
opposing blind obstacles to the intercourse of the world. 
Spine day the lesson of those results will extort acceptance 
even from Turkey, and the only barrier placed at the gate 
of Egypt now forbidding East and West to mix will be 
inspection, and, where needed, disinfection of all travellers, 
with freedom thereupon to come or go at pleasure. 

But even quarantine may come in for an occasional 
benediction. It will bo forgiven by any one whom it 
compels to deviate from the original path to see one of 
the wondrous cities of the world. What traveller can 
cross the Suez desert unmoved and without a secret 
longing to break away from the ship and see once for 
all the City of the Pyramids, the land whose history is 
lost in the mystic vastness of its own mirage, the 
minarets that looked down on the strifes of the Maine-' 
hikes, that strange extra-mural city of the dead where 
in lanes ;vnd houses bright and new as if the dead still 
lived, ghostly spirits, haply, hold converse about the 
strenuous past under the inspiring guard of the tombs of 
their great Caliphs ! Cairo is truly indescribable, almost 
as much for what it is as for what it »3presents, what it 
can show of its very own and what it has gathered ’into 
its museums from the exhaustlcss treasuries of Upper 
Egypt. The one feature of Cairo thati is thoroughly 
characteristic and in its fullest sense unique is, the fact 
that therein, as nowhere else in the wide v.orld, do the 
extremes of civilisation meet. * 

* Here you have prehistoriq antiqui|,y face to face with 
a modernity as up to date as Bond Street. Look at Ijhe 
monuments within Cairo and around it. They seem to 
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reach back t.o infinity. Mon are sj^onding* their lives in 
dating tnem approximately, and hardly sufier in learned 
Astoem if their guesses arc out only 5po or looo years, 
so porplexingly distant are the ages, so brokeii the tangled 
^ein of dynasties and events. An Egyptologist takes the 
cover from a mummy Qase and you arc intfodaced to a 

‘potentate — wonderfully perfect in feature- -whos(! story 
had probably merged into the twilight of fable long before 
Joseph was .;6old into Egypt, while Rome was still a 
primeval morass, and before there were any hanging 
gardens in Babylon. Yet look at Cairo now. Take a 
drive, or, since we are in Cairo, jump into the saddle on 
one of the donkeys for which the city is famous, and 
which everybody, oven woidthy pachas, use. Go from 
the Eshekiah Gardens up and down through the hund- 
soin(! Tmailiah Quarter till you alight at the far side of 
the Nile Bridge, where the electric tramways carry you 
ill perfect, comfort to the Byramids. You see all round 
you broad streets, noble piazzas, tine lines of handsome 
villas redolent of wealth, .solidity, taste and full of con- 
temporary comfort. 

• But, the newest note of all in Cairo is its “ grand ” 
hot,els. Tlicre are scuiie half dozen where, if you could ’ 
dismiss from the picture the gorgeous apparel of the 
dragoman, it would bo hanl to tell whether you were 
at, Nice or the Champs Elysecs. Taking t,ea in the 
afternoon in the verandahs of the Ghezireh Palace Hotel 
you can look ou*^ upon the Pyramids, and still dallying 
with your brioche be lost hi wondering thought about the 
sacerdotal purpose and the inner dreams of the men who 
carved the Sphinx, while a British band upon the march 
sends fprth its strains through the still perfect chambers 
of the ears of the imperial dead who, as the chief attrac- 
tion in a raree show, no\v lie exposed in the mummy- 
chests of Ghizeh. Verily Cairo holds the key of some of * 
life’s meet thrilling contrasts. , 

It is impossible to take in the stupendous massive- 
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ness of the Pyramid's except piecemeal and in ppeatod 
yisits. One is surprised that comparatively quite small 
monuments are ipore impressive. In view of the* awef- 
some preseiAso of the Sphinx and her three pyramidal 
sentinels, I confess to more surprise at tho masonry 
achievement ,in the building that, is almost buried under- 
ground a few pacos from the Sphijix, and which for con- * 
vcnienco is called her temple. In the Pyramids you are 
overpowered by ma.ss. Hero there is also mass, not, to 
be sure, in one stupendous pile, but in gigantic blocks of 
granite brought to a mirror-like brilliancy of polish and 
built either into shrines for the Deity or resting-places 

for tho dead. No mortar cements those monoliths. 

• 

Their everlastingness depends, apart from their thick- 
ness, on tho level perfection of their fit, and their base 
is cased in alabaster. When the ground is cleared, this 
gem will form a welcome restorative to tho t,ircd brain 
after the overpowering sense of dead weight that takes 
possession of tho sight - seer on the plateau of the 
Pyramids. 

But there is no need to remain long plungcxl in con- 
templation of the prehistoric world'. The medieval " 

• monuments are stretched before you too. A glance 
across the river shows you the low level of the Mokattam 
hills, where r^es the coramit.nding citadel built by Saladin 
in the twelfth century out of materials drawn from the 
pyramids of Ghizeh. Within its rampai'ts is tht! mosque 
of Mohammed Ali, its columns and wsjls built or lined 
with alabaster — no mere sheeting of veneer, but sblid 
plaques, imparting support as well as ornament. The 
view from these heights over city, river, and distant 
Pyramids, away over the endless levels of Egyptiap plain, 
especially under tho full flood of oriental moonlight, is 
a menjory that can never die. 'There seems to be a real 

* Ifcnins loci all over this fascinating land, in touch with 
the syvj pathetic traveller, embowering every spectacle 

’ in a fairy twilight of mingled majesty und myskiry, of 
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iiiimensi^.y in space and time and gi^at aclfiovement, till 
the sense becomes saturated with a tide of new and# 
ifDOX-pocted thrill. That man — the Jhur perhaps, 

of our newest civilisation — is not to be enviSd who does 
not feel the mocking blase note within him hushed in 
])resence of the ruins, splendid still and ovej-lasttng, that 
* remain to glorify the* civilisatif>n of the oldest world. 
The medieval life of Egypt, whatever its faults and 
(Times, had its triumphs too. Anglo-Indians do not 
nced*lo bo reminded of the sense of beauty, the gift of 
proportion, the capacity for detail in ornament possessed 
by the o(iclesiastical architects of Islam, for India owns 
some of the work of those old masters which artists are 
glad to come from the ends of the earth to see. 

It is easy to conceive the embellisliments lavished on 
dome and gate and minaret in a thousaud*year-old city, 
with over 250 iiiosc|nos among a population of half a 
million, once ruled by Caliphs of almost boundless wealth, 
with all tlie pride of int.errst in noldo monumtuits tradi- 
tiorifil in their rank and of passionate religious feeling. 
Tlu‘ West treasures greatly the illuminated copies of th() 
•S(!viptures to which* the cloistered artists of the monastic 
ages devoted the labour of their lives ; but wliat was our 
surprise to (H)me across in the bazaars of Cairo, here and 
there and up and down, resplendent copies yf the Koran 
that in velluii], binding, colouring and parade of gold, in 
|)erfection of lino and in clearness of lettering, in the 
geiKTal boldness and finish of the work seem to be a 
martdi for those so jealously guarded in the glass cases of 
our Western libraries. 

And spciakitig of bazaars, where in the world is there 
anything like or on the scale of “ the Mouski ? ” India 
(loos not prepare you for it. The Bhendy Bazaar in 
Bombay has always somcSiow the pale reflex of Europe, 
though the pallor ^is inorc^than a trifle smudgy, but^off 
t bp line mi the main street ‘‘ the Mouski is the vcffy East 
to the point of ^saturation. Some of its pict.iires(pien(3ss 
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has been already oWilised away. This long, straight, 
narrow street, with shops beneath and harem-like dwel- 
lings above, the projecting windows closed by lattice of 
Arab woodwork from which the women can see the world 
unseen, had once been roofed in with solid beams from 
one side to the other, but, with the coming of the 
sanitarian it has shed this feature of its ancient glory,’ 
and is now open to the sky. The bazaars that lie at the 
back retain most of their primitive interest — the lofty 
prison-like walls as solid as a modern fortress, the planks 
across the top that represent ancient Cairo’s notion of 
Burlington arcading, the still exquisite beauty of the 
half-domed gates, and the narrow passages where yoii 
have to .sidle along anjong the stalls of the gold and 
silver workers. Though Birmingham penetrates every- 
where, the bazaars still ovei’fiow with genuine curios, and 
you hardly feel inclined to wink when you are handed an 
old Damascene Idade and scablxard, priced £$ 0 , so truly 
beautiful is the work and so obviously unquestionable the 
authenticity of its manufacture. 

The play of movement and colour and dress is unlike 
anything in our own bazaars. The fair open faces of the* 
Syrian women are in perpetual contra, st with those of 
then’ Arab and Egyptian sisters, guarded by the Yashmak 
and the cylinder of spiked gold perched, like a chmvnx dc 
/rise, on their noses as an outwork against the intrusions 
of man. There is an idea that the “ dancing Dcrvi.shes ” 
have degenerated into a catch-penny exhibition for the 
amusement of the tourist. The guide-books are partly 
responsible for this. I think they are wrong. I wit- 
nessed the ceremony, .some of us having come, 1 am 
afraid, prepared to scoff. Wo came away with a greater 
sense of the respect due to the ritual of those with whom 
we may disagree in religion, h'or in the slow, reverent, 
whirling movement of some twenty Moslem monks, and 
their devotional march in measured tread with foldpd 
arms past their leader, there was evidence of deep reli- 
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gious ffpeling. Sincerity, in whateirer . cafisc, needs no 
bulkier to turn the barbs of foolish mockery. Not on® 
faised his eyes for a moment to th® onlookera The 
^mart crowd might have been cabbages for all the notice 
taken of them, and — there was no collection at the 
doors ! • . • 

Cairo is an oxpemsivc city. With hotels that are 
open only for half the year, and with the risks of a 
.shimj) when cholera is reported, the prices, though high, 
are not unreasonable, and it must be said that they do 
much for their guests. Nearly all the hotels give weekly 
dances, and with so large a British garrison to draw 
ypon, very bright and pleasant they often are. The 
eabs are excellent, and the fares quite a phenomenon 
of cheapness— about the only things in Cairo, except the 
pholngraphs, which arc cheap and good. 

'I'here is one sight, chiciiy of scientilic, but not with- 
out larger human interest, which is worth recording. A 
])articuiarly genial and kindly man. Dr. Keatinge, Diroc- 
lor of the fine General Hospital and Medical School at 
(<airo, showed n»e round some of the recent Avonders in 
* their tnuseum. About 300 miles from Cairo, in the 
neighbourhood of the Nile, and about a year ago, a* 
])rohistoric cemetery was brought into view. Bodies 
were found a few feet from the surface in a state of 
preservation so perfect that it has been possible to 
disscset out portions of the eyeball, and there in a glass 
(also, on its cushion of cotton fluff, may be seen a lens 
through which the light of ancient days threw ])ictures 
on the retina. You can see the entire brain in the 
cavity of the iskull, shrunk indeed, and brown, for the 
water gf its composition has departed, but with its ct)n- 
volutions as perfect as the day it was placed in the 
ground. These are not mummies. No embalming pro- ^ 
cess has been ouiployed i;o preserve them. They ^re 
iiist th«> old-world /ellaheen buried in the doubled-up 
position near * their forgotten village, in a cemetery 
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equally forgotten. It is impossible to label these speci- 
mens vrith a date that belongs to the ages. They are 
thought to belong, to the fifth dynasty, and so we ard 
taken back five or seven thousand years, and, if so 
far, why not farther and farther still, for human bodies 
that can last so long may practically last for ever? 
There is something strangely wc’rd in the knowledge 
that the very lips which we can touch to-day are those 
which wife or mother or devoted child kissed, passionately 
and bathed with human tears for the last time some five 
thousand years ago. The tufts of soft material stuffed 
into deep wounds to stop the bleeding, and the strips of 
linen used to bind th(.!m up, are still found in theii; 
original positions. The most ancient splints in the world 
are there — lai’ge quills of bark lined with cloth to form 
an excellent casing for broken fragments. There, too, 
are undeniable monuments of the antiquity of our com- 
monest human infirmity, rheumatism, for the excres- 
(jeiices on rheumatic bone are self-explanatory. And .so, 
ever changing yet never changing, the old world still 
goes round. 

No need to extol the climate of Cairo in the sea.son. 

*Iu January it is about its best. There is a buoyant 
crispness and brilliancy in the air, a glow and sparkle 
in the life of ^jhis gay city, that brings an clastic spring 
into the pace and turns a promenade inU) a thing of real 
enjoyment. There is no more charming halting-place 
in winter for any homebound Anglo-Indian. Those who 
like the quieter life have Helouan, only an hour distant 
by rail, on the skirt of the sloping desert. Here in full 
swing is the routine life of a spa. The waters sire 
sulphurous and the installation excellent. No visit to 
Cairo would be complete without a trip to Luxor and 

^ Assouan, or at least six days in a Nile steajncr. To 
leaye Upper Egypt unvisited woidd bo to sin against op- 
portunity. That is a holiday worthy of a special casket 
in the memory, but it also makes a very Igng story. 
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• CORINTH— NEW AND OLEf 

The mention of Corinth probably suggests to the modern 
Avorld* nothing more than the most incongruous associa- 
tions —some very vague reminiscences of St. Paul, and 
some very positive recollections of plum -pudding. At 
the present moment., there is scarcely a family in the 
West., anear or afar, that is not laying in a stock of 
currants for Christ.mas. What is the refection that 
signalises the Christian Passover, the gladdening emblem 
of man’s good will to men, the very crown of the Nativity 
i'estival ? Why, plum-pudding to bo sure. And where 
would this be without the currants of Corinth ? — those 
dainty buds that suck up into their plump spheres, along 
t he long lodge of Corinth, the luscious mucilage of the 
.vines that make all Christendom merry, even to the ends 
of the earth. Think of the children everywhere in these 
ilays. as they gatlier round the pudding bowl, their 
cliatterings, their elboAvings, their questionings, the bub- 
bling laughter, the racy patter of this human fairyland, 
the intensity of wonder at this delightful rite, what time 
the mother sifts in among the mounds of crumb the 
gol(ien Demerara,*' the minced suet so delicately fat, 
ilie candied citron in its masque of glistening crystal, 
all the stir of the mysterious essences directed to bring 
»>ut the flavour and the savour of the raisins and currants, 
for plufii -pudding is a jester in that it has never and 
never a plum. From , centre to rim, from pole to 
equator, whatever the meridian, it is Greek to the core — 
a veritable Corintliian. There is little jollity in y(Air 
holly an3 ivy, or even in your sprig of the mistletoe 

- Ill 
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bough, untili pl^un-jjudding goes round the circle and 
^ breathes over them all the gay chrism of Corinth. And 
the ungracious world forgets. The nurseries are. dpmb 
and even the picture papers, so full of moaner things, 
tell them nothing of the far-off land that, unthougH’t 
of and iinthanked, fills so large a space in the gentle 
revelries of Christmas. Distant^ bo the day when the" 
phylloxera and their brood shall tap the nectar in 
its vines, and may its argosies go forth, full-laden so 
that the gaiety of nations at the close of Advent may 
never, go into eclipse ! 

It takes three hours by rail to reach Corinth from 
Athens, but breathless speed is not exactly the char- 
acter of Greek trains Avith their clumsy-lookiug Bavarian 
engines. Long may they flourish, those venerable old 
wheelbarrows, they give one time to take in so much ! 
For Greeks the ago of steam was bound to come, 
but the scholar, many a time and oft, has to still the 
risings of regret at the invasion of the gentle graces 
of the land by the breath of the blast furnace. All the 
proprieties are rent asunder when the steam whistle, in 
a gale of deafening discords, ploughs its course among^ 
the ruined fanes of Delphi, and tears reluctant echoes 
from the drowsy canyons of Parnassus. Who, in such 
companionship, can dream of — 

“ Snow-light cadencoB 
Melting to Hilence, when upon the })reoze 
Some holy hark let forth an anthrm sweet, 

To cheer itself to Delphi” ? " 

The train moves up the vale of Attipa before cross- 
ing the pass westward into the Elousinian plain. Note 
how the barrenness of the land diminishes Inwards Pento- 
licus, and how gratefxd to your» eyes are the stretches of 
restful green towards the north. The isthmus, unlike 
Sdez, is a bridge of tawnj/ homogfeneous ropk rising 
to nearly 200 feet above sea level. The Corinth canal 
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is for its size a tine wt>rk, a clear siiaij|ht ''cut through 
stone, some three miles from sea to sea Avith a depth of • 
26 feet of water, breadth of lOQ, feet only leaves 
margin enough for coasting steamers in a' single file, 
'rhough it shortens the distance from the Adriatic to the 
Piranis by about 200 mj^es, there must bo spmothing to 
'counterweigh that gain, for iny steamer pn;ferred making 
the round of the Morea to taking this short cut. When 
Greece comes, into her own again, it will pay her to 
double the width of the canal, for, once made, the worlc 
would bo everlasting. A waterway that is cloven out 
01 rock does not cost much for maintenance. As the 
train crossed the railway bridge it was curious to sec the 
little steamers threading their way through the eye of 
this maritime needle 170 feet below. 

If you are going into Southern Greece, there is plenty 
of tirrjo between trains to wander over historic spots on 
the very isthmus. Though there is not much to see, 
01)0 likes to follow traces of the Isthmian Wall that 
presented a line of rampart in the interminable struggles 
between Central Greece and the Peloponnesus ; to visit 
the enclosure where’ the Isthmian Sanctuaries stood ; to 
see the stadium, the site of the Isthmian Games, and the 
remains of the tramway used to transport small craft 
overland from gulf to gulf. The living Corinth of to-day — 
4000 people — trades on an ancient name. Fifty years 
.ago it was not. Now it boars the badge of all the tribe 
of modern cities, a, geometrical figure cut into parallels 
like “baker’s bread. The streets are spacious, and the 
riverain possibilities of extension are indefinite. It has 
the honesty to «all itself New Corinth. I had to spend 
a night j,here. Its amusements are un-Corinthian. The 
customers in the cafes had so little of a rakish air that 
they might have come floAvn that morning with. Pan 
in undressed skins from Arcady. Old Corinth, that tills 
so J.argc it^page of history, is more than three milesjnland 
on the groat, plain that stretches along the gulf at the 

H 
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foot of tlio fftot^tains of Argolis. In the stirring times 
of old it needed all the protection it could get from 
its citadel and sq it was spread out over the lower folds 
of the Acro-Corinth like an eai^let under the maternal 
wing. Fifty years ago what remaijiod of the shadow of 
one of the gayest and richest cities of antiquity became 
the grave of an earthquake. A, carriage takes you by 
an indifferent road through vineyards to this dead and 
buried city. Jerusalem was not more desolate when it 
was left without a stone upon a stone. It looks as if 
somo> angry Titan had taken Corinth by the throat., like 
a common malofacior, and shook her into instant ruin. 
Everything has collapsed. I could not even trace t^c 
scheme of the old streets, the linos of the foundations. 
Miles of country arc strewn with stone, all that is left 
of the habitations of the Corinthians since ages before 
history. 

Standing amidst this wrjujk, how the echoes of old 
times come thronging to the memory! Seated in the 
old church at school, h()w often have you been thrilled and 
mystified, and more than half alarmed by those stern 
admonitions from the New Testament, once so vivid, bin* 
now so ill-remembered I Gazing on the dejecta mewhra 
of this proud city, does not the reality of it all come- 
back to you till you are almost stung with the intensity 
of the lessons of such a portent ? And do you not 
almost feel the breath of the generous rage of the A])ostlc 
and the warnings of his voice ? And do you not hear 
again the vague mellifluous mysticism of the cadence 
with which the clergyman takes up his text from the 
“ First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians ” ? When 
you remendier that this was the city of Aphroflito and 
all lhat means in the apotheosis of frivolity, forget not at 
the same time that perhaps '6n the very spot beneath 
your feet was one of the earliest altars of Christianity, 
and that from the spangled morgue of this • gay city 
sprang the ferment of the revelations that was to purify 
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conduct and give new ideals to tbo perplexed consciences 
of ipankind. Whatever its faults, iind crimes, and vices,* 
fflrget Tiot that a Corinthian congregation wa^ among the 
^rst to welcome the New Message, to turn their backs on 
the old seductions and their faces towards the strange 
teaching of renunciation^ that looked down, upon them 
"from a Cross. We who como after can see that all 
through the days of its splendid recklessness, a resistless 
}i;uid was tracing on every wall the doom that is now 
a('Complished — “ Delenda est Corinthus ! ” God’s mills 
grind slowly; .slowly, ay, but wondrous fine. Corinth is 
gone, a scene of devastation, almost too desolate for a 
f^mstead, almost too stony for the plough. But her 
name has still some of the charm of a great inheritance. 
It (!an never entirely perish so long as there is a Bible 
or a Christian loft. 

There is just one monument extant to mark the site 
of Corinth. It is the ruin of a groat Doric temjdc of nn- 
tracoable antiquity and of an imposing monolithic mass. 
Here the carriage stops and from this point you have to 
make by mule the ascent of the Acro-Corinth and its 
tvild swelter of lino within line of vast crumbling tumb- 
ling fortifications, made impregnable successively by 
Venetian, Turk, and back again. Up to the date of 
modern armament nothing but famine could troduco such 
a position. A few Venetian cannon dismounted by the 
ItaMlements toll in forlorn accents the story of the great 
•lays of the Signiocy when Greece was Imt an appanage 
of tlfe Queen of the Lagoons. On your way from Athens 
you saw how the fine-looking women of Megara came 
il(»wu to the rmlway station w'ith frank, fearless faces, 
while here at Old Corinth the brand of the Turk had 
visibly seared the whole character. The women paused 
in their washing at the well to draw their kerchief* over 
mouth and throat, ,as if tljey were Stamboul beaiitiqp. 
But theseriittle tricks, of the harem were lost on an old 
soldier who could tell at half a glance that they had not 
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a fascination toi spare amongst the lot of them. They 
• were patterns of plainness every one. , 

If you , happen to be lucky in a good sky the .vidw 
from this citadel, shaped like an inverted bowl som^e 
2000 feet high, is the grandest in Greece. I do not 
know 'Arhother it has a rival anywhere, so wondrous 
is the combination of mountains, islands, gulfs, inlanJ 
waters, and open sea. It is the only thing that justifies 
t^ie waste of a day in Corinth. Even if *tho weather is 
a little against you and the day is dull your disappoint- 
ment' will not bo all regret, for in such a presence a 
special radiance seems to qiiicken the imagination, so 
that you (tan almost realise the spectacle even where y()u 
but darkly see. 



THE NEJVIEAN GAMES 

• 

New Corinth lies so much in the general highway of 
its own gulf ubetween the Adriatic and the Aigean, that 
with so much to remind you of to-day you hardly 
realise your own presence on the fringe of the Pelopon- 
nesus. But when you once face south, having taken 
y,oiir seat in the train for Nauplia, fancy, with a vision 
clearer than that of the eyes, descries, as you move up 
into the mountains of Argolis, the gradual unfolding of 
the panorama that holds the most venerable antupiitics 
of Greece. Once across the Neincan Pass a dim veil 
descends on the pleasant pastures of history where all 
inquiring scholars are free to browse with understanding, 
and to their place succeed tlic labyrinthine mummeries 
of the mythical. Even the twilight of fable Avould be 
'welcome amid thd Cimmerian mists wherein German 
archmologists still lose themselves about these parts in 
probably impossible conjccturo. Gods and goddesses, 
heroes and murderesses, kings and courtiers,, fighters and 
mere revellers, sterling virtues, not a few, and ghastliest 
vices, far too many, jostled oacih other on every hearth, 
divine and human of this peninsula, as nowhere else in 
Greece, without even the moderating interactions of 
surprise. 

One is lost in wonder at what could possibly have 
occasiqiied wonder when this morsel of the universe 
resembled a naughty nursery of intoxicated marionettes. 
There are ruins in the Plain of Argos which the .casual 
ti’aveller has as much right to dogmatise about as any ' 
of the Societies, ^r all tile laborious recensions, in the 
world are powerless to drag into the light of modern day 
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the buried of back millenniums. You will 

, behold gigantic masonry sot in random, polygo,nal 
courses, scornful Qf the aids and artifices of mortar," heed- 
less of the riot of the ages and their earthquakes fo^ 
however defaced in detail and battered the ornament, 
they remain ..substantially everlai^lying from the close lock 
of their rough-hewn but massive joints. Ask the experts 
who were the masons and who their paymasters, and 
what will be the answer s* Words, words, tiwords drawn 
from the imposing nomenclature of archaeology, mysti- 
fication without knowledge, most unsatisfactory pabulum 
for the curiosity of a hungering mind. 

But while pursuing our reflections, here we are at thp 
top of the Pass, a thousand feet above Corinth, and the 
station is Neinea. Here yon have time to pause and 
wonder what has become of all the bonds of torpor that 
clamped your soul, enslaved by the palsying rtmnd ol 
service in the tropics. They were, but now they are 
no longer. The spiritual majesty of Greece has raised 
her sceptre and touched you for the evil. The clasps 
are wrenched asunder, and your cope of load has fallen 
a ruin at your feet. You had, })eroliancc, begun to' 

* acquiesce, dispirited in the conviction that any humble 
gift of grace awarded you by nature had been ex- 
terminated fr/>m your consciousness under mountains of 
parlous nothingness ]>y the barbed asperities, the petti- 
fogging cross purposes, the irredeemable stupidities of 
the Iron Virgin of routine. But iu>w what strange 
resilience is this whereby you feel your soul expanding 
under the stimulating agitations of the story which these 
scenes enrich from the treasury of your school days, and 
so your youth comes back to you — such a 'v\^lcome 
visitant ! — as if by some enchanting spell. This is the 
fascination, the veritable obsession wherewith the imagi- 

* nation is enthralled, a willing^ captive^ throughout these 
wanderings in Greece. This is the^ nectar that has a^^l 
the glow, but none of the headiness, of a generous vintage. 
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and so a new momentum was givenj as j expected, to the 
languid pulses which brought the weary, pilgrim from# 
the ,East in among the plangent memiprics of the brave 
j,nd spacious days of Agamemnon. 

But are those desolate moors round about all that 
is left ol so taiiious a Jcingdom ? Is thero, then, not a 
*. single mausoleum of tlie Nemean kings extant even in 
the sad redundancy of ruin ? Is yonder hill the spot 
into whose sheltering flanks the Nemean lion* used to 
repair with its quarry till the club of Hercules came 
along and stopped its career for ever? Is that the 
secluded incons])icuous little valley where the Pelopon- 
nesians raised their national temple, and are those few 
columns all that reminds posterity of the fashionable 
worship of Zeus ? How poor are the remnants of theatre 
and stadium that (rom the grave of earthquakes still speak 
of the great Pan-Hellenic carnivals known as tlie Noujoan 
games ! It calls for an cllbrt of the imagination t.o people 
again these lonely undulations in the mountains where 
all Hollas once met biennially under the jegis of a sacred 
truce to give to victorious athletes the highest honour 
•in the kingdom. 'Honour ? Truly. Fame ? Not one 
thing more, even by way of victory over a moan tempta- 
tion. What would the Greeks have said if a millionaire 
or contractor of those days ventured to offei* to any of 
the compierors of the stadium a crown of bullion, a 
jewelled amphora, or a purse of golden drachmje. They 
lan, Ihey jumpeck they wrestled, they throw the spear 
and discus — but not for gold ! No, not once for gold ! 
All they got and all they cared for was a humble gar- 
land of })arslcy or wild olive. But no gem dug out of 
the al)j^sses of the eartli and coaxed by craft of lapidary 
into myriad stars of coruscating splendour could match 
this modest tribute in significance. It sat upon, their 
brow, the emblem^ of manly sovereignty, the triumph of 
wprth ower the accidents of fortune, not an inherited fiut 
a personal croN^i, hofding even in its perished stalks the 
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echoes of a 'natfon’r, plaudits. And yet our talk to-day 
Js full of evolujiion as if by adding to our vocabulary 
pile on proofs of .progress. The only ideal sportsmen*’* 
as a nation the world ever saw were the democrats oj 
ancient Hellas. The modern athlete and racing man, 
born 2500 years after the Nemep-n and Isthmian victors, 
think the applause of the crowd %11 very well in its way, 
but the real thing is to keep one eye on the gate and 
both earb attuned to the cliuk of the enferance money. 
E^en your modern warrior throws ever and anon an 
oblique glance at the treasury without which the 
Thanks of Parliament ** would be very small beer 
indeed. Is it a conceivable picture of those antique, o^ 
as we may well say now, those antiquated days to see a 
Greek going round the agora with a subscription list 
cadging for a Town Cup *’ among the petty shop- 
keepers ? How the very helots would have jeered at 
such a figure at Olympia if any competitor in the 
pentathlon were to whisper to his neighbour that sport 
was a fine thing as a matter of business and that (;on- 
tests in the stadium could bo made to pay ! We stake 
lucre — money down — to produce a type of athlete. The* 

• Greeks staked sentiment, only a breath of fame, and all 
the world is witness of the difference. Since sport was 
captured by .the money bags where is their match for 
the runner Phidippides who, over mountain and vale 
flew — “for love** — from Athens into Lacedamion, 150 
miles in a day,^ to summon the Spartans to take a hand 
at Marathon ? Until sport returns to the Greek m6del 
the canker of the cup hunters will poison the little that 
remains of its pristine nobility of manliness. When 
honour, not dross, was of the essence of the cp.mpact, 
every sportsman was a gentleman, no matter what the 
humility of his birth. Uneifriched and cupless, the 

* ancient winner went his way among his countrymen 

1 Phidkippides left Athens one day and sjrrived at Sparta the ntwet 
(Herodotus). 
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prouder than any potentate of his fnoc|est 'fillet of wild 
leajres. There was no hocussing of competitors in* 
Greece, no secret villainy of “ under?, tandipgs.” None 
the oil that was worked into their boclies in the 
palaestra found its way figuratively into the sly hollows 
of their palms. When .(Irook met Greek then came the 
tu^ of war, but it was purely on a field of honour. We 
take good care to establish our modern stadia on fields 
of cloth of gokl. 

\Ve left Corinth at 4.45 p.m. and got into Naupfia, 
at the head of the Argolic Gulf, for dinner. « It is 
scarcely a spot worth a long journey for its own sake, 
hut it is the terminus from which excufsions are com- 
fortably possible into the Argive plain and among the 
sights of Epidaurus. There is withal a good deal to 
interest the traveller during the couple of days ho has 
to spend here. The natural features of Nauplia arc of 
great beauty, and its history is woven through and 
through into that of Tiryns, Argos, and Mycona*, the 
most ancient cities of the entire Western world. It may 
have been from this port that the Homeric Greeks set. 
•sail for the conquest and humiliation of Ilium. This 
little waterside colony lies on a narrow marge of land 
between its own Acropolis and the sea, and you look out 
across the harbour into that unpretentious stretch of 
vale that makes the scholar’s pulses tingle in every land, 
so great was the renown of tmeient Argos. This rocky 
headfand plungea into the heart of the Argolic Gulf, 
so ^hat Nauplia looking north is protected from the 
southern wash of the open sea, and its harbour keeps 
smooth and sheltered as a mountain tarn. Among the 
delightful surprises in store for the traveller into the 
byways of the Levant is the teeming evidences of the 
magnificence of Venetiail history. For love of yenice 
alone, it is quite \^orth whjle to come into these coasts 
tq witness with your very eyes the extent and wonders 
of her empirew They come upon you in the most 
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unexpected wayj. and in unsuspected corners, until at 
iast when you iseo a dominating fastness finely conceiyed 
for strategic possibilities, and beautifully executed ili 
dressed stone, you know that the gonfalon of St. Marl^ 
once flow over the battlements, and the sign manual 
of the Republic — the lion on wifigs — is worked into the 
masonry over its gates and walls.,. The great fortress of 
Palimidi is an example of this. It towers above Nauplia 
in a vast steep ridge of rock 700 feetn high, and is 
entered by nearly a thousand steps hewn out of the 
declivity. From the rock-tombs in its slopes you look 
down upon the squares and coil of narrow streets that 
are Venice all t)ver, but the people have changed, as qf 
course they must have changed, under the long blight of 
the Turkish terror, for you miss the true Venetian hum 
and colour in the cheery chattering life of the piazza. 

The visitor will observe with interest the evidences 
remote and actual that connected and still connect 
Egypt with Greece. These casual experiences on the 
spot do more to inform the mind and enrich it with 
suggestion than a perusal of tlie archaiologies. For t hose 
acquainted with Egypt, the impression will probably be* 
immediate that the aboriginal inhabitants of Greece were 
emigrant's from Africa, and that, their first landing was 
here. The Cyclopean iiiasonry of Tiryns close by is at 
once indicative of the quality of Egyptian engineering in 
the vast size of the blocks. And even such a straw as 
the character of a cafe chantant may be able to show 
some of the currents of the human ocean. You cailnot 
expect much in the way of art from sing-songs in the 
tavern of a Greek seaport of only 5 000 « people, but as 
the motto of every sensible traveller is — m/n/ ^umavi 
alieimm — you will often meet with curious experiences 
and startling touches of kindly human nature in the 
slqms and backwaters of thq world. In this seamen’s 
caf(5 ojk a raised platform in the nndst of perhaps six^y 
customers was a group of musicians a».d dancers, the 
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exact counterpart, though not so gaudil}] atCired, of those 
unfcductivo odalisques whose wearying joaptches draw* 
the. curious to the Cairo Eldorado. The ipelodies and 
jnoveinents, quite inoffensive to decent minds, were just 
the same, so as to asseverate the propinquity and cousin- 
ship, so to speak, bo<,wecn Greece and ^Igyqrt. The 
monoliths of Tiryns and a modem ballet in a sailors’ 
gaff, even such are the incongruous indications that 
lead the traveller into fields of conjecture about such a 
conundmm as the original settlement of a great race. 
Walking along the front after dinner to finish a smoke 1 
heard some music and walked in. I gave the waiter 
piece of money, not desiring to drink, but to tip him 
and pay for my chair. A .seafaring man observing this 
brought the waiter back, and. to my consternation, made 
him restore the coin. He .saw that 1 was a stranger and 
tliought I was being imposed upon. As I did not care 
to drink ho thought 1 should not bo called upon to pay. 
Nor would he accept any refreshment from me lest I 
should think hi.s interference was an oblique solicitation 
for a ghiss. Now I call that act of spontaneous courtesy 
•in the wilds of the Levant among a company of primi- 
tive mariners a delightful experience of human nature. 
(Jould any gentleman in a club treat a stranger within 
his gates with a clearer innate sense of the claims of 
hospitality than this untutored Levantine stevedore ? 
Odd as it may sound in the telling, the incident 
occasioned neither wonder among the other customers 
nor* from the simple manner of its performance any 
personal embarrassment to me. Deep in the conscience 
of the humble '^here wander at large the instincts of true 
gentleness and proper feeling which all the ethics of the 
philosophers are often incapable of imparting to the rich. 
In what the arrogant woAd is pleased to refer to as the 
“common” people, there , is mostly an “uncommon” 
gqpdness<-> of heart. 
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The coast town of Epidaurus (pronounced Epidavros, 
acpent on the “■ i ”) in the Eiistern Peloponnesus has fallen 
into such insignificance that its name is mostly asso- 
ciated* in the scholar’s mind with the most perfect 
specimen of Greek theatre extant anywhere. But the 
famous theatre is far away from the sea, and three 
hours distant from Epidaurus to wdiich there is no 
railway. The approach is generally from Nauplia 
where, unlike Epidaurus, the accommodation and food 
arc quite tolerable, carriages are available, and you are 
spared the discomforts and stings of imaginable kinds 
during a voyage on Greek coasting steamers, for Nauplia 
is reached by rail. I had arranged everything in 
advance at Athens for this tour in the Peloponnesus, 
railway tickets, hotels, drives, rides, &c., and must say' 
that this had its conveniences, for 1 was never stranded, 
and almost never starved. I found, however, that I 
paid in Athens quite doable the amoiint necessary, for 
I was charged in francs for what locally is payable in 
drachime, and at top rates. For those who keep along 
the various lines of rail, it is pos.siljJe to rely on the 
faithful Baedeker, and by pajdng in the depreciated 
currency of the country quite halve the cost. Those 
whose plans take them away from riilways, as on 
the excursion to Delphi, or across the fertile plain 
of Sparta, through the defiles of snowy Taygetus, can 
hardly do without a dragoman, who engages to meet 
CAtery expense for thirty shillings a day. Travelling in a 
party of four, the gipsy-like air pf the caravan is, a 
delightful experience in this cradle of mythological 
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romance, and, considering the valu^ received, not dear, 
TIjero are two first-class hotels in Athoi^s — I was vorx 
conjfortablo at the Angletorre — where, the pension rates 
^aro about ton shillings a day. You must not look 
forward to such comfort in any other part of the king- 
dom, but then prices ^outside Athens are currespond- 
ing 5 y low. 

Having ordered the carriage overnight, I left Nauplia 
at 8.45 A.M., ajid found myself seated in “ the dress circle ” 
soon after noon. Something had gone wrong with the 
curtain. It was an invisible cloth. I waited, ijot im- 
j)ationtly, for the chorus to file into the orchestra. In 
the tumult of the dreams inspired by the gmhis loci, 
the figures crossed each other to their places, many 
thousands of them interchanging, just as we do to-day, 
glances, smiles, and casual greetings. Here and there 
you caught the echo of the name of .d?.schylus, and ever 
and anon a peal of merry laughter drew your interest to 
the tier below whore a man about town was recounting 
the latest quip of Aristophanes. But there is a dull 
void called cupboard love which will not be put off 
with shadows, 'i'hc call to lunch beside the sacred 
brook entirely broke the spell, and I realised with sadness • 
that, owing to unavoidable circumstances, to-day there 
would bo no performance. The actors in tlje argot of the 
green-room wore “ resting.” They have been “ resting " 
2500 years ! 

The road, whi^h was quite cyclable, lay through a series 
of* lonely undulating vales between a chain of broken 
hills that might just as well be called mountains, for the 
altering attitv-des suggested now one and now the other. 
It was a morning of late autumn, and how welcome were 
the folds of a thick ulster from which I could not spare 
a single thread, such frosty kcenne.ss was in the air 
although there was no rime in the valleys. The general* 
^ono ofi the vegetation was a heathery burnt up brown 
with fugitive .green ' mixtures. Indeed the bare treeless 
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range quite rfesemblqri Deccan highlands in the early cold 
yreather. The ^population was sparse and the way lope- 
some, horder'od oply by an occasional khan for rough 
refreshment. They were harvesting the olives which^ 
grew, not in groves but in sporadic lines of stunted 
isolation., I got out and took ^ne as it had dropped 
from the bough in full maturity., The olive, tasted' au 
nahirel, has one of the most mordant sourly bitter 
savours of anything provided in the mark^jt-gardons of 
nature. To the unaccustomed palate, it only becomes 
endurable and fit for export after it has been soaked and 
soused in brine. What reaches our tables is a pickle, 
not a natural but a prepared product. Next to corn 
there is nothing in the world that better deserves to be 
regarded as the poor man’s friend, the sweetener of his 
toil and the generator of his caloric. Look at those 
hardy peasants and see what complexions they have, 
brought up on chunks of black bread and a handful of 
olives. How they would laugh to see the etiolated 
witches turned out of Bond Street boudoirs by the 
priestesses of bunkum, with their enamels, their skin 
tonics, their frictions, and their masks.* Cive these poor 
• folk in addition but a morsel of cheese, a piece of ling, a 
sardine or two, and then a beaker of the champagne of 
the country— that resinated wine tasting like tenuous 
t>urpentinc — and there you have the elements of a 
Homeric banquet. Such was substfintially the fare on 
which Greece of old brought up philo.sqphers and states- 
men, artists and athletes. It was this that mddc 
Achilles and the runner Phidippidos “ fleet of foot,” and 
on this they stormed at last the citadels of »Tlium. 

There was something dramatic in the suddonnei^ with 
which the theatre at last came into view. The road 
has been sloping upward for sOrno time, but as you 
'reach the top there is a sharp fall into an amphitheatre 
of hills ^disclo.sing the roomy solitude of a blind valley. 
The theatre greets you with glancing lights from its 
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polished grey stones set fan wise in the eastern liorn of 
the arc where it is built into the scoop^d-out slopes oj, 
llynortion. Its fifty-two rows of recedjng s^irs range in 
semi-circles from the floor of the orchestra, which is a 
perfect disc, iuid the general condition of things in front 
of the stage is perfect. ^ A massive hedge of ilex fills in 
tho'back. The stage ^itself, which alone I had come to 
see, is a huddle of ruin. Even the trained imagina- 
tions of the archeologists are powerless to bring convic- 
tion on the elementary question, whether actors propetly 
masked and buskined spoke from the ground or from a 
platform. This theatre gives little help. To me it gave 
none whatever. Had th<!re been nothing else at the 
torniimis of my excursion but this, I should have re- 
traced my stops with that wise sadness which is the 
chastened ofispring of experion(!e. Without leaving 
Athens ytm have on the slopes of the Ac.ropolis 
sufficiently perfect and far more elegant models of 
the old Greek theatre with their beautiful marble 
fauteuils to show you the general disposition of “ the 
house.” What I wanted and went into this sweet valley 
■in the wilderness of Argolis to see was the arrangement 
of the pro.sconium. It was gone and left nie to dis- 
.‘ippointment, but not long to regrets, for to my surprise 
there were other things of boundless interesjt spread out 
before mo. But before going on to these I must say a 
word about the perfect acoustics of the perfect audi- 
torium. None ol^ the artifices for the difi'usion of the 
artists’ voices was called for hero, neither loud tones 
from the stage nor resonators at the back of the audience. 
There is no d'spersion, for the voice comes back to the 
speaker with the eftbrtless return of a whispering gallery. 
Standing on the top seat, 200 feet away from the orchestra 
and 7 5 feet above, you hear perfectly a bit of money 
lightly jingled on the ground or the pianissimo responses 
of your country coach mau down below. In the^e par- 
ticular excellences Epidaurus has no match. 
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But what was this compared with the spectacle that 
^covered the ho^firt of the valley under my eyes ? I hitd 
come all this wQ.y with a single purpose, the solitary 
curiosity of beholding the stage of a theatre which I 
understood was well preserved, and I was completely 
foiled. But^ Greece is full of compensations. This is 
the very spot which every medical man looks up- to* 
as his original home. Hero he feels indeed that at last 
he has come into his kingdom. Unsought and unawares, 

I had found my way into the oldest and greatest spa in 
all the Western world. Here my eyes beheld the very 
cradle of my craft., the oldest general hospital, the 
mother of all Cur-Orts, the primeval school of medicine, 
for the very dust beneath my feet is witness, could it 
but speak, of the wonderful exploits of ./Esculapius. In 
this neighbourhood the great Master of Medicine was 
born. Hero he practised all his life, and hither drew 
from the ends of the earth ailing emperors and kings. 
Everything in this secluded valley gal.hers round the 
name of Eilscmlapius. It is all his work, even the 
remnant of renown that still draws pilgrims to the 
theatre. The floor of the valley is laid out with re-* 
mains of his work. All these terraced ruins, theatre, 
stadium, hotels, porticos, reservoirs, gymna.sia, temples, 
give testimony to his many-sided activities. You see at 
a glance that he did not belong to the order of small 
minds who think that diseases are entirely controllable 
by mere doses of medicine. His mission was to cure, 
and to do this well called for something wider than 
the collection of simples and the brewing of tisanes. 
And so he brought together every agcEicy that could 
help him to elicit a concord of sweet sounds from the 
jangled mechanism of the human body; and if he did 
not disdain at times to have recourse to the plectrum 
of the necromancer, who will adjudge him blame in 
presence of his succe.ss ? What does the sufferer care 
whether he is cured secundem artem or against it ? All 
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we wJMit when we are sick is to gfet well*; and if quite 
inpocent things do this, even a few pasi^s.of the hand» 
welcome, thrice welcome the magician, andf avaunt ! the 
^professional pill. 

The open-air treatment of hopeless disease is a latter- 
day discovery, whereas ^omo 3000 years ago it was the 
* ordinary practice in tips valley ; for these colonnades dis- 
close how the sick sought convalescence in the open air. 
Remember tljat all about here is the oldest 'inhabited 
and most stirring region in Greece. The Argive Plain 
is just round the comer. You can almost walk to. Argos 
in four hours, and to Mycenas, capital of Agamemnon’s 
kingdom, in anot.her short hour ; so that all the heroic 
figures of the Trojan war doubtless flocked to Epidaurus, 
as our Georgian dandies did to Tunbridge Wells. And 
bore you have the very replica of the Piintiles, and of 
cojirse, the Wells. That there were doctors with the 
Cl reek forces we know, for the mighty king of men, as 
the JHad recounts, sent for the son of jEsciilapius to 
treat the spear-wound of a favourite offi<icr. Nothing 
proclaims more strongly the essential greatness of the 
•father of medicine’ than this survival of his memory, 
and the luminous symbolism of his wand. All down 
the march of ages he stands forth the one supreme 
beneficent figure diffusing sunshine and the balm of 
hope among the sick, relief and sleep among the pain- 
stricken. Ho holds in his hand a kind of thyrsus 
supporting a serpfjnt in coils, and at his feet a dog — 
the* serpent to indicate, among other things, the casting 
of the various sloughs to which poor humanity Ls subject — 
the dog an expression of fidelity unto death. No doctor 
can be^a true .son of .^sculapius unless, like the great 
master,, he is a friend of dogs — those dumb comrades 
of the speaking eye, with'their wondrous gift of keeping 
green in the profepional Sahara a tender freshness ^of 
affection, Jtoo often dulled and hardened by the associa- 
tions of a lifetiipe wi^h the distresses of sick-rooms. 
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Epidau^us hast lost much of its venerable features, 
for Homer sj^oaks of “ vine-clad Epidaurus.”' There are 
no vineyaijls visible now. The forests that must liave 
covered those hills are gone, and so the water-courses arc 
nearly dry that once gave this natural rotunda its faino 
as a hydropathic health-resort.^ But the quality seems 
to have remained unaltered. got nowhere efee ill 
Greece such water as they drew me for my lunch. It 
rcsomblted in its brilliant purity, its silpnt sparkle, its 
diffusible vim, those perfect waters of Tirol that come 
tumbling down the gorges out of the lap of the glacders, 
.seizing and incorporating as they de.scend the virgin 
ethers of the pines above the snowline. Wherever a 
temple was raised to Aesculapius — ^for in this regard 
hieron and hospital were synonymous things — they fol- 
lowed the lines laid down in Epidaurus. They sought 
the peace of some soft seclusion, mostly in the hills, 
with plenteous running water, and built thereon such 
messuages as only made for health ; it was no melan- 
choly hermitage. There was little domestic wrench or 
sense of homelessness, or drenching of inoffensive glands 
with those nauseating learned thin^ called “ chlorides/’ 
Nobody need droop or fret for want of occupation, nor 
should any visitor be allowed to miss the ordinary diver- 
sions of IjLs homestead. And so amusements were 
brought in, and the theatre was built as the natural ap- 
purtenance of a hospital. The sick like to have their 
friends near them, especially when^in danger. ’ What 
more natural ? In yon quadrangle are the hostels for 
them. Convalescents like to test their strength or train 
their muscles for the work of life before treturning home. 
What more reasonable ? There is the gymnasium and 
the stadium, where they can run or wrestle the livelong 
day. And there is your terfain-kur anywhere in those 
hills, where up the slopes you can invigorate your hoart- 
valve^ by promenades of* graduated resisl^anco. As 
theatricals and sport were to the’ Greqks of old as the 
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apple of their eye, the very sick had •only to turn round 
on iheir pillows in order at least to see th^ pprfornuinces 
o'^er ,the way and have what share they inigtt in all the 
Ijpn. The whole life of Epidaurus was a liberal, broad- 
minded eclecticism, and so, in the language of the 
moment, it became a trevnendous success. If .^sculapius 
^)ecaflae the god of mi^iicinc, it is because he was first 
and foremost the god of common sense, the instigator 
and patron of* all healthy laughter. 

No finer compliment was over paid the memory of 
g(xl or mortal in the entire range of mythology • than 
when Jupiter, at Pluto’s entreaty, slew iEsculapius by 
lightning because he diminisliod the number of the dead, 
and so reduced the census in the J’lutonian kingdom. 



THE PLAIN OF ARGOS 


There Is no spot in (ireecc which for a,ntiquity and the 
celebrity it holds in the Homeric epos can vie in interest, 
with the Argivc Plain. Here was the home and kingdom 
of Agamemnon, the most powerfid of its princes. There 
is the stamp of mastery still about those ruins of 3poo 
years. Here the Greeks first met in angry council, 
generously enraged against the insiilt put upon the royal 
family and vowing vengeance against Troy, whither Paris 
fled with the fair frail beauty, Helen of Sparta. Hercj hot 
words took the form of daring deeds ; for the best blood 
of the kingdom assembled here i-n mule for Asia Minor in 
order to exterminate the whole brood of Priam’s treach- 
erous dynasty. But what cares the world to-day about 
the Trojan war, or the family jars’ that kept two little 
potentates at bay flinging mutual javelins and using 
awful language to each other — gods as well as men — 
two lustrums long, acn^ss trench and wall and field of 
battle? And yet these paltry episodes have been woven 
by a master-hand into such a poetic fabric of majesty 
and truth and beauty, so great is* the hold which the 
fervent freshness and pathetic sincerities of these ‘Scenes " 
have established in the hearts of the cultivated world, 
that the story of the llvnl has l)OCttme the greatest 
literjiry monument in the intellectual treasury of man- 
kind. The harmonies of the situation almost suggest 
that Homer was himself a hative of Argos, though the 
jsland of Chios is suppos 9 d to hjave a primary chiim. 
At any rate, his steps were familiar with its windings 
for not otherwise except by moving about from court to 
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court, among its princes and kings, c#uld this prototype 
of the trouBadours have found the way to iippart such 
pictorial vitality to his epithets. * i) 

^ Tiryns, Argos, and Myccnjo illustrate once more the 
shortness of Greek distances. These famous cities arc 
only about four miles frqjn each other in th^ same Hat, 
op(m '^ralley. Their grgatness was never sininltaneous, 
Imt was full of alternating phase; for here, as in other 
climes, there «ould not be two kings in Brentford. 
Tiryns, the oldest of this ancient trinity, *was a vcnorabfo 
i‘iiin back in the mists of myth long before the muse of 
history was born. Archeologists talk vaguely of its 
foijnders as those Asiatic masons from Lycia called 
Cyclops, because if any masonry deserves the descrip- 
tion of Cyclopean, it is assuredly the walls and galleries 
of Tiryns. Time and ihc plough, helped out by earth- 
quakes, demolished its city and the very traces thereof 
ages ago. Nothing survives but what no agency could 
shatter, the ponderous monoliths of the palace that 
interlock and bracje ea(jh other like the clasp of Titans 
hands — such is the royal castle adjoining the high-road, 
;it once a citadel, a rendezvous, and a home, built on a 
ridge of rock some 50 feet above the level. Wo can 
well believe that Tiryns is riglitly allotted to the Stone 
Age. Then -but when was then ? — ^came jlhe age of 
Mycenje, that hardly less Cyclopean muniment on a hill, 
tucked a\vay in an elbow near the head of the valley, like 
a highwayman in j^nbuscado at the mouth of a moun- 
tain *gorgc. IJiilike Tiryns, Mycenje town is on a bare 
rocky upland, while My(‘,on[e cit.adel is 011 a separate 
rock with unasste-ilable declivities. Argos alone is built 
entirely pn the Hat, and lies obliquely between the other 
two; so 4 ;bat these jealous cities, set at the (corners of a 
triangle, could, with the distrust adapted to the period, 
keep an observant ^oye all^ round and on each other. 
Bu^ while »thc sister cities still lay wrapt in the ci'urnb- 
ling cerements of almost undiscoverable antiquity, Argos, 
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ensconced beneath «!ier citadel, Larissa, seems always to 
, have kept body and soul together in some Isort of ^un- 
interrupted} life, .and is to-day a fairly thriving., quite 
modern little town of 9000 people. Making allowance 
for the dilference between an inland and a coast situa- 
tion, a ilonibay reader rniglit, .not inaptly, picture the 
position to himself in some sucl^ terms as these. •It is' 
much as if the kingdom of Worlee had given way to the 
kingdom* of Walkeshwar, and both were t].mn reduced to 
rifin by a mushroom kingdom in the Plain of Parel, pro- 
tected by its acropolis of Chinchpoogly. 

Is it not Goethe who says — 


“ Whoso the poet would understand, 

Must wander throuj^h the poet’s land ’* ? 


And so the dream of many a scholar’s life and the 
day-dream of mimy a boyish fancy, under the fascinating 
roll of the old hexameters, had at last come round in 
reality to mo. Hero, to bo sure, as everywhere else, the 
crude material we call atmosphere propels the mechanism 
of life. But though there is no diffbrence between the 
mere pulmonary apparatus of the scholar and the clod, 
there is a loftier ether than mure air that sustains, exalts, 
and gladdcn^s the .spiritual music that, as a subtle under- 
song, chimes with varying cadence in the inner sanctuary 
of every soul, however mediocre ; and assuredly it is 
hero, if anywhere, from the privilege^ soil of Argos, in 
the homeland of the mighty dead, that the censer swings 
its perfumes sweetest down the ages from the groat epic 
of melodious song. Changes there hawe been, partly 
from the destroying hand of man, partly from natural 
cataclysms, but whatever the accidents of the land, its 
essential features are unaltered ; and the eloquence of 
the very ruins attests that here is the cradle of the 
H*ome:^ic country. It is this vivid sense of th^ presence 
of the past that touches the spring of long-lost memories. 
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so that from the opening gates rush fortli again the 
bro^y carolling epithets that brought before, you, when i 
at* school, the valour and poetry of Agameinnon's king- 
tjpiii. You think of Tiryns of the famous walls ; of 
Argos grassy plains — for noble steeds and lovely 
women famed ; of the aq;nple streets of rich, Mycenic — 
^lycetojo the golden, tiye wealthiest and most brilliant 
(capital of Greece, the paragon and nonpareil of cities, 
as it assuredly »ras in Homer’s time. And here* it is all 
at last, on view — a raree-show perchance for the casuM 
traveller, with interest enough to make a long detour 
(.0 bestow a hurried glance upon it, but priceless as the 
viyir cn ficMie of mu(ih Homeric life, and doubly price- 
less for the impulse it inspires to go back again with 
fulness of understanding to the scholar’s Canticle of 
Canticles, that wonderful narrative that first opened to 
the culture of the world the golden gates of literature 
and song. 

The Argive Plain bears little resemblance to the 
Plain of Attica, though there is probably not mucdi 
difference in size. While one is a shallow concave 
within a parallel of mountainous hills and broken by 
isolated peaks and plateaus, the other is a horizontal 
valley with a bond sloping downwards to the sea in a 
general scheme of triangulation. The southesn boundary 
of Attica is at Phaleron, right on the open sea; of Argos, 
on its own gulf from which, owing to the circumsc^rip- 
tioii ()f the land, ^tho openness of the sea is not dis- 
cernible. Opposite Tiryns, between sea and mountain, 
it looks as broad as it is long — say, 1 5 miles — but it 
narrows rapidly towai'ds the north, so that near Argos 
and Myyonic there is hardly a five-mile stretch of arable 
land, leaving Nauplia at 8 a.m., you are almost startled 
when, in three-quarters of an hour, the coachman pulls 
up, and, with a wave of his^whip towards a mound along 
thj roadside, signifies, “ That’s Tiryns ! ” A fov^ steps 
through a brauj^ly path take you on to the ridge that 
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supports the gigantic remains of this primeval citadel. 
‘The interest (it ,.always possessed for archeologists is itot 
yet exhaust^. You are now in the greatest, because 
the oldest, showroom of antiquity to be seen in the# 
Western world. Its chief features are the enormous size 
of the bldcks) the roughness of the dressing, the absence 
of pretence at elegance in the external ramparts, "the 
evidences of ornamental elegance within, the 26 -foot 
thickness of wall, the overlapping courset and lean-to 
stylo of roofing in the gateways and galleries. The 
spectator is lost in wondering conjecture anent the 
engineering artifices which quarried and carried and 
lifted those polygons, set the longitudinal blocks on end, 
causing thorn to lean towards each other without falling, 
till they met in a pointed arch of a very primitive 
Gothic, and so, shoulder to shoulder, unassisted by mortar 
or cement, by sheer force of ponderosity, held each other 
fast. One is more interested perhaps in the presence 
of a bathroom as a feature of the apartments than in 
their mazy arrangements; for its floor is an immense 
slab edged by gutters, giving unmistakable evidence that 
those crepuscular people — the Polasgi — took the trouble 
to wash. 1 should not like to make an affidavit that 
their latter-day descendants have any abiding faith 
in the godliness of cleanliness, or that water has any 
merit in their eyes outside its very occasional value as 
a drink. 

As you look up from the quadrangles of Tiryns, it is 
noticeable how the comparative fertility of the lower pfain 
gives place to barrenness towards Mycenae To be sure, 
the land looked to disadvantage in the lafJb autumn, the 
time of my visit, for the harvest was over. It appeared 
like a vast .sheet of shingle, as if from a shower of stones, 

I with the river Inachos flowing fike a chartered libertine 
whjthersoever it listeth, a wide, hardly inch-deep bank- 
less brsok. Yew-trees lift their sparse, spare ‘spectres 
against the skyline. Between Argos and Nauplia, a 
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range of some seven miles, there nfay be a dozen fine 
trees. The long ramp of Larissa, even^asian inclined t 
j^ane, •makes this famous citadel the most .striking note 
^11 the road to Argos. It was Sunday, with the church 
bells ringing, as I drove through the streets. The air of 
^ modernity, a sort of comfortable squalor, wjvs disappoint- 
ingly' complete. It is. a pleasure to repeat once more 
that nowhere in Greece did I see any evidence of beggary. 
The men migkt have been co'iUadini from the Emilia or 
Sunday farmers in the Vosges, and this cosmopolifan 
note extended largely to the women. The hair of a few 
fell flowing or was gathered into two plaits caught in a 
loose fold of kerchief. Even the most passionate Phil- 
Hollenist would hardly venture to call this an artists’ 
country. If there is a pretty woman in Argos she does 
not walk the streets to her devotions on a Sunday 
morning. And yet the expedience of safeguarding beauty 
with the Yashmak — that hideous affront to the sense of 
common decency in men — passed away long years ago, 
when a British Admiral ended the Greek War of Libera- 
tion 1827 by kicking the Grand Turk into the sea at 
Navarino. Argos is so very modern that almost the 
only evidence of its antiquity that clings to memory 
after a morning’s exploration, is the remains of the 
theatre. Unlike Epidaurus, where the tiers, made up 
of separate blocks, have been built into a prepared 
hollow in the hillsides, thci Argive theatre is part and 
parcel of its acropolis, where the ranges are cut in the 
roct. Its imperfect remains arc evidence enough that 
it must have been of vast size. The situation over- 
looking an expensive plain is an ideal one from which 
to harangue a public meeting. It gives a further insight 
into distances when I say that I left Nauplia 1)y carriage 
at 8 A.M. and now at 1 1 l.M. I was seated on the top of 
the acropolis at Jiycenje„ having “ done ” Tiryns and 
A/gos. ^liis express speed has a touch of irreverence 
and unreality, hut tlie practised traveller, having studied 
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his tour beforehand,* knows by heart the points of in- 
Wsrest and sq husbands his time. It is easy' to cov^ 
these short dislaqces behind two horses and explore' 
these compact ruins without a sense of rush, and yet , 
be back by rail in Corinth in time for dinner. Thus in 
a matter of six hours after leaving Nauplia you have 
time to gather your material for yivid recollections* of 
the Argive Plain. 

Nothihg struck me more than the appalling rocky 
ban^nness and ghostly drought that haunts the seques- 
tered ruins of Mycena*. The citadel is moated with a 
reticulum of big ravines, in which the very dews seem 
to revisit the glimpses of the moon but rarely and by^ 
way of protest. Even the tiny rill that issues from its 
base is powerless to remove the feeling that water at 
Mycena? is as evanescent as the footprints of a banshee. 
Only ammunition boots, shod, if possible, with clastic 
iron, are suitable for doing the antiquities of Greece. 
Here, especially, the crash and chaos of stone seem to 
have grown worn to a point, and strike into tender feet 
like bradawls. There seems no reason to doubt that 
Mycena 3 as it stands to-day is much as it was left when 
•destroyed by the Argives 500 years before the Christian 
ora. So vivid is the aspect of ruthless conquest that the 
sense of time^is curiously eliminated, and you feel as if 
the destroyers had only walked out of these thoroughfares 
just as you walked in. Ob.serve how much more regular 
and even elegant the masonry is compared with Tir’yns. 
The blocks are mostly well-dressed squares, polygons, afid 
oblongs, with curious processes which almost nail them 
to oach other. They would hardly rock ki the cradle 
of an earthquake. Some of the pieces are imrponsc, 
like the lintel over the celebrated Gate of the Jjions. 
There is nothing older in the aft of the Western world 
‘than those sculptured lions rampant,^ supporting with 
their pj^s the pillar of the State. Those vrnerablg 
wardens of the castle are the earliest expression we 
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have of what has since developed ♦into the science of 
hijraldry. * But the most notable thing 'of ajl among the^ 
ruins, by the lower road is what is kno^n.as the tomb 
^of Agamemnon. This is a fine cupola-shaped, or “bee 
hive,” chamber, some 50 foot high and wide, built of 
well-dressed courses of stone. The walls give, evidence 
• of losettes and various ornament. The lintel over the 
entrance is a single piece weighing over 100 tons. 
Another dome-shaped apartment, not nearly so well 
preserved, is farther on, and as a tribute to the am- 
gruities — this seems to be the only reason — it is pointed 
out as the tomb of Clytjemnestra. And so those wonder- 
ful people, the archaiologists, have placed husband and 
wife at a civil distance fi’om each other. In one 
particular, however, there is no room for scepticism. The 
remains of persons of much distinction, doubtless princes 
and kings, have been discovered in these Mycensean 
tombs, for masks of solid gold covered the faties, and 
other plates of gold revealed the richness of the robes 
in which they were carried I.0 the bourne where tliey 
were to rest, as it was thought, for over. Bones and 
trinkets now lie "^n weird conjunction in a form of 
sarcophagus undreamt of by the ancients. They are 
on show in a glass case in the Mycemoan section of 
antiquities at Athens. ^ 

The situation of Mycenie enabled it to hold the 
southern side of the Nemean Pass, over which the 
caraVans passed ^ between the Gulfs of Argolis and 
Cimnth, and so to enrich its treasury by tolls. 

If you would not miss the full purport of your 
wanderings amid the .scholars beautiful kingdom, then 
come not into the Argive Plain until you have attuned 
your spirit to those Homeric chimes on which it rests 
its undisputed immortahty. If you have not kept up 
your Greek, there is no better comrade on a trip like' 
this thc^ Lord Derby’s translation of the Iliad. ^Besfdcs 
tlie throb and cad&ice of the lines, you have with a 
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fulness of vitatiLy, a nobility of phrase that hides the arti- 
fices of versification. There is no obtrusive echo of the 
cussural halt, and you are spared the numbing torpor' 
that invades your very ears from the din of Pope’s 
persistent tinkle. If ever there was a story unsuited 
to the tiuh’nnitbulation of the twip rhymes of the heroic 
couplet it is surely in the legend of^the famous epic that 
rolls its music in great waves of song straight from the 
ompyrtean * of the poet’s thought into thev spell-bound 
fancy of the listener. Seated in the rotunda of the royal 
tombs within Myccnic citadel, what other mood is pos- 
sil)le but a reverie of surrender to the incantations of 
this land of sjjells V To the naked eye it is a barren^ 
stony land, from whic-h some lightning malediction 
seems to have swept away for ever all trace of verdure, 
proclaiming its unfitness to survive even in the t,em- 
porary recollections of mankind. To the mystical eye, 
through which the candid spirit gazes athwart the 
fuliginous welter of the past, it is n«) rocky waste, no 
sterile desolation, but a garden of fertility overflowing 
with melodious associations, stirjiulating thrills and gracse- 
ful calm emotions. Under the chaos of fragments that 
•make up this crust, the discerning soul beholds tlie rich 
icsthctic soil from whit;h the culture of the world derives 
its choicest pkisma, and to which it still keeps clinging 
with perennial tendrils of delight. There is nothing 
groat or noble or affecting in the whole literature of the 
world that does not bear in some degree as an inheri- 
tance the impress of the Homeric mind. The grilat 
master of song, the primeval musician whose instrument 
was the invisible lyre that holds the countless tdiords of 
human feeling, had himself to evolve the itiedium in 
which he wrought. Like the unrivalled sculptors />]' his 
native land, whose florescence hhd the suddenness of a 
creation, he too had no sponsors, no guides to keep him 
witfiin khe paths of Taste. Model and Tnasterpaec.c ap; 
peared together in one transcendent ilbynination, and 
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tho poetic standard thus set 36oc> years fcgo, and dating 
lirom the Plain of Argos, has never 'been eclipsed. If 
you. would understand the spirit that actuates the 
genius of poetic art, the height to which it soars above 
parochial, provincial, and even racial limitations, its large 
humanities, its gentle charities, its readiness to comprc- 
h*nd and make allowances, you will find among these 
Lays of the First Minstrel episodes not unworthy of the 
Church of fhe Catacombs, so redolent do they seem of 
the Christian spirit in its heyday. Kven amid the cuins 
of Myticnto your meditation drifts away from Agamemnon 
and the Greeks, for Hoiiusr places in tho foreground of 
his greatest pictures not a Greek but a Trojan hero. 
It is the godlike Hector, and not Achilles, whose charac- 
ter appeals to all humanity, his dauntless valour, his 
consideration for the helpless, his manline-ss, even as his 
heart gives way when part,iug from Andromache. Who 
can forget that farewell, and who does not love his 
splendid pagan nature when, amidst the ruin caused by 
Helen of Sparta, who had then beijonie Helen of Troy, 
ho treats her not as a fallen angel or bird of evil omen 
to his country, ilbt as a proper object of rebuke, but as 
a beloved and petted sister. His groat heart saw noV 
the levity of her fault, but only the intensity of her 
suH'cring. To him, she was “ more sinned against than 
sinning,” the victim of a popinjay and not a malignant 
witch herself. For us to-day she is tho precursor of La 
lYaviata, the ljucal ancestor of that file of pathetic 
figures in the drama of modern morals represente<l by 
Frou-Frou, protm: P’rou-Frou ! Here we meet the 

earliest adtwnbration of a character so often strangely 
concerned in forging human destinies, so luminously 
expressive of the value of repentance as a weapon of 
conquest and rohabilit».tion against the defeats of recti- 
tude by vice. It was Homer, the First of the Troubtf- 
dours^Avho conceived the First of tho Magdalene#, and 
drew forth ajl tho'mansuetudes of the situation in order , 
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to thrill an(T humoiuse the hearts of men. The world 
jiad to wait ^ tho’usand years for the realisation of that 
other Magdaleie,,. the more perfect model, Mary the 
penitent, who stCod by the Redeemer at the foot of the 
Cross. 



OLYMPIA 

I 

It is strange that a spot destined, as it was fondly hoped, 
to go down to immortality should so plainly carry in its 
bosom the insignia of death. How could Olympia, bhat 
famous precinct for the exaltation and deification , of life, 
ever have aspired to a deathless throne, seeing that the 
position b laid out by nature for the emblematic service 
that is associated with a catafalque ? That it has sur- 
vived in some sort of recoverable ruin is less surprising 
than that it has survived at all. All the destructive 
agencies of land and water, earthquakes, landslips, in- 
undations, gather round it still, like nialignout Furies 
awaiting the signal of each other’s whim to finally en- 
tomb or engulf it. For more than a thousand yeans, 
this scene of the apotheosis of human vitality, stood 
forth triumphant "bver the menaces of death, and then 
for more than another thousand years — but only when • 
the life had been trampled out of Greece by the bar- 
barians — it sank collapsed, as if broken-hearted, into the 
abysses of the earth. Had it not been for the survival 
of the published records of its glory it would have been 
blotted out of human recollection, for all the local 
traditions of the place had perished. It is only within 
the last generation that the pious hands of German 
archeologists Jiave stripped this shattered shrine from 
its shroud of some 20 feet of clay and river gravel. 
Whatever the brutality of nature in her most convulsive 
moods, she is often beatem in the long run by so simple 
a device as a wave of inquisitive human fooling. • 
Olympij^ may one day be wiped out again in a nfore 
Serrible cataclysm than any that has hitherto befallen 
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her, but as it is the spirit only that kills, so is it the 
^ spirit that endures and enlivens. Happen what giay 
to her material embodiment, the m gest(te of her 
children will still survive as living pictures in the 
gymnasia and the academies and even the playgrounds 
of the young. The lessons will last that were exemplified 
in the Victories. The level of admiration to whi^. she ’ 
raised the pursuit of perfect manhood for its own sake, 
in form and grace and vigour, will moot with acclama- 
ticn still wherever men are gathered into civilised 
community. The scheme of holiness with which, accord- 
ing to her lights, she surrounded the games so as to 
make them part and parcel of the apparatus of public 
wor.ship, will be a standing reproof to those who hold 
that all idea of amusement should be divorced, at least 
on Sundays, from the duty that men owe to the Divinity. 
But, perhaps, more than all, there is the purity of the 
ideals, the stoadfa.stness of high principle whicjh she set 
for everlasting before the worshippers of “ sport ” when 
making honour, and not price, the wages of her praise, 
the solo object of all her manly rivalries. 

Olympia, the heart and sanctuary of Olympia, which 
is now uncovered, was a very small affair. The sacred 
grove or Altis was an irregular rectangle, roughly speak- 
ing, al)out the length and breadth of a stadium measure, 
say 200 yards, and enclosed by a wall. Spread over the 
enclosure wore various temples, altars, statues, votive 
treasuries, and administrative offices connected with the 
games, but the centre-piece of this grouping was « the 
famous temple of Zeus containing the presentment of the 
god in gold and ivory, 40 feet high, the, masterwork of 
Phidias. The stadium itself, hippodrome, gymnasium, 
and wrestling ground were just outside. The place is 
set in a remote fold of the zigzag valleys belonging to 
an obscure province in Greece at the north-west comer 
of the Peloponnesus. Even 'to-day the railway journey 
througli Elis from Patras occupies five tedious uninterest- 
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ing and hungry hours, for there kro^no refi*cshmonts on 
the^ way, aad the scemrio is dull. Distance, difficulty of 
approach, entire seclusion, the awe engedidered by the 
evidences of the domesticity of earthquakes and sudden 
^oods, seem to have suggested the appropriateness of this 
spot as the goal of a great national pilgrimage and a 
•centj;p for propitiatory derernonial to the Father of the 
Gods. It was thus thSt the games feU naturally under 
a religious sanction, and hence you discern from .the very 
locale that spice of mysticism so full of irresistible lure, 
to an imaginative people. The latter-day traveller is 
apt to pity the Olympian athletes when he realises that 
the contests wore hold in the heat of the year. But the 
nhdity of Greek scenery now is a different thing from the 
umbrageous sliolter that ruled everjrwherc wlien forests 
were a universal luxury. 

Though practically all the available manhood of 
Greece crowded into this valley every four years for the 
five days of the festival, the place never settled down to 
the permanency of a town. It was not even a village. 
Olympia was just a celebration, having its nucleus in a 
shrine. It may hare boon a point of honour with the 
Greeks that a spot containing their oldest temple should 
l>e left to the austere sanctity of its own seclusion until 
the periodic gathering of the clans refreshed, beside the 
greatest altar in the country, the sense ot nationhood 
Ijred of identity of race and dominion. The place then 
became for the nonce a big fair, where gentle visitors 
were accommodated in temporary shanties, while the less 
fastidious wore satisfied with al fresex) lodgings in the 
neighbouring gjades, lit by the silvery radiance of summer 
moons. This explains the absence of monumental ruins 
outside* the Altis. As women were not allowed to be 
present* at the games, il. was a men’s crowd, making for 
fro(jdom and simplicity of arrangements. 

The physical features of Olympia consist of a small, 
w(?ll-watered valley, stretching oast and west ifo foot 
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above the Sea, twoi rivers, a dominating hill amid a region ’ 
so broken, by fiantastic undulations like a petrified spa as 
to suggest that earthquakes have hero their, natiwal 
habitat. The river Cladeus, mostly a small stroa^, 
flows from north to south. The Alpheus flows from 
east tq west, and exactly at their confluence is the 
Olympic enclosure. It is thus caught in the . anglfe 
between two streams that, rising in exceptional years to 
torrential heights whenever the Arcadian snows are 
released by summer, plunge down the mountain sides, 
sweeping away all destroyable things and submerging 
what cannot be moved. When the waters re-enter their 
beds, all the old landmarks are found obliterated under 
the sands and gravels of subsidence. Thus the destruc- 
tion of Olympia was ever on the lap of the gods. In 
order that no destructive engine should be wanting to 
complete the picture either in the snows above, the 
waters below, and the agencies under the earth, there 
was the Hill of Kronos, 400 feet high, towering above 
it in its robes of pine, ready to lend a hand with the 
contribution of a landslip. And this is a compendious 
outline of the demise of Olympia.'' 

Tho reader is now prepared to learn that the ruins 
of Olympia have little of tho picturc.sque. Where every- 
thing has fallen, there is no perspective, nothing like 
grandiose vestiges of columnar halls to intersect and drc.ss 
the sky lino. There is an absence of marble very unusual 
in a simetuary of tho first rank, for oven the temple of 
Zeus was hewn out of a shell conglomerate. AH the 
polish imparted to its surface could never have entirely 
subdued its coarseness of grain. But su,ch material is a]i 
expros,sion of its almost mythical antiquity before scul})- 
ture had established its position, and before marble had 
become tho ordinary medium*of plastic art. The temple 
consequently became imposing from its proportion and 
^nass. But what gave Olyifipia all 'its splendour was the 
movable treasures, chiefly statualry, with which it was 
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^ overladen, for Phidias and PraxiteldSi had studios and 
wrought their masterpieces there. StimSijig*in the cclla ' 
artiid^the pedestals of the temple, your* gaze is arrested 
ty one of those sights that stir even the blase traveller to 
a strange tumult of the feelings. In a shock of earth- 
quake in the long ago, tl^c great columns lay.ov^r at full 
length, as if they wising to go to sleep, for they lie in 
pathetic contiguity side by side, and face to face in the 
closest brotherhood of ruin. They resemble exactly a 
lilc of heroic patriots who have made their last stand, * 
shot in one fell swoop in front of their common grave by 
a platoon of merciless barbarians. Note how the floor of 
tl^ paLestra is laid down in terra-cotta tiles so deo[)ly 
grooved that the feet of the wrestlers were sure of a good 
grip of the arena. Modern athletes would scarcely care 
to face conditions of ground so certain to bruise and 
lacerate the feet, ])ut the hard training of the Greeks 
must have made light of such trifles when the skin of 
the solo was hardened into a metallic brawn. The Hip- 
podrome has been entirely washed away. All that re- 
mains of the stadium is a bit of the embankment, the 
c-overed way through which the coTn})etitors reached the 
starting-place, and the stone on whicdi they stood at 
measured distances awaiting the signal to “go.” 

No traveller, however modest his range of •cultivation, 
is likely to leave the shores of Greece without visiting 
0]ym])ia. It fills too large a space in one of the most 
fascina'ting epochs in the history of hiinnin advance. 
Eveit to-day its name is used as a talisman for games 
produced on a scale of spectacular magniflcence. it 
developed of old* and kept glowing with periodic fires the 
national .spirit, and made the grasp of Greek with Greek 
i'raternaL It brought out some of their finest traits of 
character. Whatever their* local quarrels and inter-tribal 
wars, they bowed loyally to jibe Sacred Truce that badj 

^ tliejn sink 4heir difl'orences in preparation for the Olympic 
Festival. Every enmity was buried for the nonce. Athc-^ 
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nian, Theban, Spat tan, in spite of their eternal jealousies'^^ 
and leagued fintagonisms and mutual blobdshed, , mot > 
here as at a largo family i)arty, contesting in eager but 
amiable rivalries, not for lucre but for love. It was su(jh 
a bracing spectacle that the very memories of it will over 
move t>3 higher things the so\ils of the ages “ that wait 
to take the places ()f our own/’^ If there be a tw-vcller 
who is merely in quest of wonderful ruins, and has no 
joy in symbols, who is content within t\iG narrow ambit 
his visual field, who has no insight deeper than the 
things of surface nor wider tlian the limits of a Felopoix- 
nesian dale, in other words, who has an eye indeed, but 
no responding soul behind it, then 01ym})ia is really not. 
worth the while of such as he. It will but disappoint, 
and weary. 13ut for the traveller who comes hero humbly 
and inquiringly, with a sense of reverence becoming in 
pilgrims to historic shrines, Olympia is no sepulchre. 
Far from that. It is a sanctuar}^ still, full of a sweet 
and secret radiance, a religious charm, a mystic frank- 
incense exhaling from every niche and nook and fissur()(.l 
cranny of its s})oliated altars subtle flames of generous 
impulse, wafted wreaths adorning si/nple manliness like 
crowns. For, mark you well, this is not the spot where 
paltry perishing kings and emperors were anointed, tiien 
disappeared and got forgotten. This is the temple that 
belongs to man as man. Heie he came to witness the 
only spectacle entirely Avorthy of the iriajesty of manhood 
— its own enthronement for its ow^i unqualified ‘sake in 
the hearts of the most gifted race that over glbritied 
humanity. 

Take up your place of vantage in^ some cool ghidu 
among the pines upon the Hill of Kronos. You sec all 
round and at your feet nothing but lonely dells, yon Alps 
of Arcady, converging streami? and disentombed memorials 
^of the Altis. Put thought aside, forethought means effort, 
and Jet the magic of the old world time glide fairily into 
the ultimate penetralia of the emotv^ns until all the* 
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avenues are taken up with the myrSid fon^ Presences 
bes<»nung Olympic dreams. Lo ! what*a pifecession of 
m&morabilia accosts your gazo, clearer .tlian any clair- 
%oyant pretends to contemplate in crystal* globes of self- 
deception. See you not how along every rood of this fair 
jaiidscapc the greatest urines in Greece eipjerg® before 
your ^yes in coruscating^ halos, as if the stars of heaven 
bad lent their lustre to stamp the letters in immortal 
light — orators, statesmen, soldiers, historians, poets, artists, 
athletes — for, in very truth, they all assembled in thoSe ' 
sylvan solitudes, clambered up these licights, wandered 
in and out among th({ monuments, watched the races 
Irgm the stadium galleries, and joined each other in 
thunders of applause that hailed the men who won. 
Whore was there to be met in this wide world, through 
jdl its chequered story, a race so demonstrative in their 
enthusiasms as the ancient Greeks ? Hark ! do you not 
catch the chorus of the cheers that still come echoing 
down the centuries through all the recesses of the hills, 
when Themistocles appeared here face to face witli the 
nation he had sot free and immortalised at O])och-rnaking 
Salamis ? The place is in ruins, you say. What then '( 
Places like Olympia never die. 'fhey caimot. “ Defuuctus 
adliuc; loquituj* ! ” Even in its ashes live their wonted 
fires.” • 

One single treasure has been recovered from the ruins 
which art lovers will gladly come from the Ultima Thule 
of the world to see. It is indeed a wonderful story, this 
lindTng of the Hermes of Praxiteles. Pausanias, the 
famous traveller who visited Olympia in the second 
century of our *era, mentions in his Itinermy where he 
saw this statue in the temple of the Mother of the Gods. 
During .the earthquakes, floods, and landslips of the ages, 
it was thrown down and* fortunately fell on a floor of 
alluvial clay which ^formed a matrix round it. Guided 
by, Pausanias, the German archaeologists, sustained, let 
it be gratefully adrfod, by a grant from their own 
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parliament, ‘came 'upon the masterpiece that loft the 
hands of T<raxiteles over 2000 years ago. ‘Except# for 
the loss of thfe ^ms, its condition is excellent.. It ns 
now on view — ho fees — in a well-lit separate apartmenij.. 
in the museum at Olympia. The Parian marble is of 
voinless , puiity, and has muc^ of its original polish. 
The body is poised on the right leg, the left feeing’ 
slightly flexed. The head is bent a little and turned 
to the left in an amused gaze at the antiq^ of the infant 
Bscehus who is disporting on the left arm of the god. 
The picture is one of good-humoured unaffected postural 
grace. The anatomical lines of the torso are faultless, 
showing great pectoral strength as well as in the muscular 
folds above the hips that slew the body round the spinal 
axis. The head is covered with a whorl of rich crisp 
hair. The face is oval, dimpling at the chin. The brow 
is small, framed in an arcade of short loose curls, and is 
unmarked by the so-called five points of beauty. The 
mouth, in closed repose, is small, revealing a fulness of 
fluid curves that belong to life in motion. The delicately 
grooved upper lip is imperially short, as becomes the 
feature by which more than smy other Nature loves to 
hall-mark her own make of aristocracy. The extra- 
ordinary beauty of the face is godlike at once and 
feminine. (Jrown it with a wealth of flowing tresses 
and you might take it for a woman’s but for the un- 
mistakable virility of the nose. Large, firm, straight, 
almost continuous with the line of tlys brow, this pbrfect 
model of the national feature imparts to the handsbme 
mask some of its own masterfulness. Taken aback at 
first by the mere impress of beauty, yo»a soon discern 
the character and robusticity of the whole contour. The 
sandal detail is a jewel. It has this peculiarity, .that no 
supporting thong passes betwefcn the toes. The sole is 
held in place only by the straps that cross the heel and 
irifetep. t 

The hotel where I put up was clean and quite 
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appuiutou, DUL 1110 laro wa 6 execrable. I do 
noU complain, for a sight oi the Hermes is ^ well worth 
the price of these trumpery martyrdcnis. It is kind 
4 pO warn those who mostly come all the way from 
Athens about fifteen hours — to have a well-stocked 
dinner basket with therp in the train. 
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THE AUSTRIA]^ RIVIERA— ABBAZIA 

And this is Abbazia ! At present assuredly it is as 
unlike the id^al of a winter health resort as* may be. 
It fails for the nonce, at anyrate, in the first essential* of 
the requirements for the delicate. It is windy, and tfio 
wind has a bitter, biting, quite glacial quality, on a par 
with the very worst day in my experience of the miseries 
of a sirocco in the heart of the snow-bound Alps. I see 
everybody in their warmest clothes, collars and mufflers 
and muffs put to all protecting uses, and I have no doubt 
we are all saying in unprotty language deep down in our 
consciousness. “ Isn’t it disgraceful to bo dragged away 
from a comfortable home for the likes of this in Abbazia ? ” 
1 went to Fiume this afternoon, forty minutes across the 
harbour, in a vaporetto — anywhere for a change from the 
invisible sleet — but \hough Fiume was no better, it was 
not a bit worse. I was assured by some one on the 
steamer acquainted with the sea that it was the skirt of 
the “ bora ” — the gale that sweeps down frtyn the north 
with such wintry violence that people in the streets of 
'friestc are often obliged to hold on to the walls wfith 
roperf. My neighbour at. table was equally positive that 
it »as the “ sirocco.” They may call it moonshine or 
butterscotch or any other amiable name, but such a 
climate as this*is now comes with disappointing surprise 
on visitors with a first experience of it. There is no 
doubt ,that present conditions are exceptional. They 
must be so. It is not Conceivable that the rich, who 
abound here, the classed, the unclassed, and the dis- 
classed, wpuld from* any patriotic piety rush here, to 6o 
chilled for long, because Austria, too, must have its 
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Kivierii. I give the impressious of the moment snch as 
they really ai-e. People do not usually care to endure' a 
continuance of cloud and cold and howling wind on the' 
promise of balmy sunshine in the indehnite future. After < 
all, we live in to-day and not as yet in to-morrow. A ■ 
shilling in hand is worth a guinea in promises. 

Abbazia, for all that, is well wt'rth seeing, and iir its 
better moments must have many charms for the weak 
and convalescing. But it must be said in tankness that 
it .owes more of its attractions to the hand of man than 
to the happy accidents of nature. The general advertiser 
should not be left out of account. The International 
Sleeping Car Company, who now own the best hotels 
and villas here, leave all the sleeping to their guests. A 
management that in a few years has brought or keeps 
this rocky shore to rank with the show places of t.he 
Western Riviera must be very wide-awake indeed. 
Nature has just thrown out a shoulder of barren moun- 
tain into the greater curve of the Gulf of CJuarnero and 
there, under this shelter from the north, lie the costly 
pleasances of Abbazia. It is not^ easy to see why 
Lovrana, a pretty seaside place some four miles further 
south, was not selected for the new parks and temples 
of Hygeia. It would bo very curious reading to see 
what proportion mere commcrcialisin and the higher 
considerations of health held in the settlement of many 
fashionable health resorts. A trifling contribution from 
nature, a mountain, a picturesque pP3cipice, a knoll of 
pines, an acre of shelving sand, a curving shore rounfl 
deep sea water, natural grottos, sheltered coves, almost, 
any slender gift can be utilised with persistent dexterity 
to bring a locality into fame. Then comes some, Grand 
Duke or other glad to hear of a comparatively unknown 
spot to get away from the madding crowd of snobs and 
stq rers, and lo ! the place is n^ade. 

Abbazia does not seem to owe its celebrity to the 
medical profession. The Pre.sident of the South Austrian 
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Railway, whose memory is honoured by a fine bust in 
f»ont of *1110 Hotel Quarnero, doserves thut distinctioii. 
•He built and laid out the Hotel Sttephanie at a lime 
when that princess was joint heir ^to the throne of 
Austria. Aristocratic patronage followed, and the rail- 
way now does a fine lousiness at its insignificant station, 
Mj)ituglie, where the crowd of health seekers must alight 
on the mountain side to be carried dowii the spacious 
zigzags to tjjie sea in the best hackney carriages in 
Europe. Probably the difficulty of approach, as well as 
the expensiveness of life here, keeps away the Juimfder 
sort of traveller, and the place for that reason, too, may 
^be a commendation in the (iyes of what. Sam Weller 
would call “ the ’ighcr hoi'ders.’’ When 1 look round 
the table 1 cannot liclp thinking how much of the 
wealth of Austria seems to be in Jewish hands. The 
hotels, I am told, are full. On all the ])romenados there 
certainly seem to be people enough to fill them, for, after 
all, Abl)azia is (piiLe a small place. You might almost 
get it ill between Malabar Point and the Chow])atly level 
crossing. Rut what a transformation the hand of man 
has effected on thft strip of shore. First of all, there is 
no “ plage,” not enough sand to furnish an hour-glass. 
The sea comes right up to the promenade through rugged 
rock and more toy coves of the coarsest^ shingle. Hie 
background is a bare barren mountain. In fact, the 
whole of this region merits the designation — Austria 
I'etnea — rock, ropk, rock, 

• One fortunate consequence of this profusion of cheap 
stone is the generally “pukka” character of every build- 
ing. The r®ads arc of the first oxcellenee. It is im- 
possible to speak too highly of the art with which the 
parktj and walks arc laid out for coolness in summer 
for protection when the* wind is high. Rockeries, rustic 
bridges, clear pools, a labyrinth of paths ornament oi 
meand(v through clumps of exotic trees, with halStat^ 
*so far apart jis Florida and Japan. The strandweg, the 
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walk along the whofe length of the sea-line, with its rests, 
*its alcoves, its foliated recesses, its infinite variety of turn 
and point of view, is one of the pleasantest features of 
Abbazia. There' is, of course, sea-bathing in spito of the 
absence of sand. Clearings have been made hero and 
there, small .glades, so to speak, in the forest of rock 
that girds the shore torn into ajl manner of fantc.stic 
shapes by ages of boating surf, and there the tendorost 
feet arc safe on the smooth bottom. Whatever is done 
fe^done well. There is a high-class air about everything. 
It is not possible to say as much about everybody. But 
whether they b(3 dukes incog., bankers, bookmakers, or 
prosperous outcasts on tickct-of-leavc, they all behave 
themselves, and in this topsy-turvy world these small 
mercies are among the best. 

There is not much else to see. Abbazia forms part 
of the ring of mountains that bound the Qiiarnero Gulf. 
Fiume, the seaport of Hungary, and rival of Trieste, lies 
to the left or eastern side. It may be reached in a 
steamer by the hourly service, which takes some forty 
minutes, a shilling return fare, first class. The fore- 
ground and middle range mountains arc dotted with 
villages, but the distant hills are now covered with snow. 
The wind that gives a crest to the waters seems to come 
from the soutii-east. It strikes Abbazia full in the face, 
and Monte Maggiore at our back, the great protector and 
tutelary deity of this winter cure, is as useless as a painted 
stick. For those who may contcmpla?,e coming here as 
a cure or an after cure, I say emphatically keep out 'of 
Abbazia in March. I think it would be wiser to keep 
out of it in winter altogether. It is no place then for 
Anglo-Indians. Their place is the Alps. But for..those 
who like to see new and pretty places — and how beauti- 
ful a loop of rockbound coast c'an grow under the spell 
of ^art assisted by good management — ;who like to study 
the miipners of an interesting and extremely tpleasant. 
people — not many spots present these opportunities with 
the same fulness as Abbazia., 

^ A 



AN ADRIATIC CITY— TRIESiTE 

When one looks out, upon this City of Sunshine with 
quite its proportion of superb public buildings, its fine 
streets not chopped into lozenges or dominoes or squares 
like Nuremberg toy shops, but with tlio lines qf laby- 
rinthine roundness and informality stamped upon it like 
Venice by the mellowing hand of time, the picturesque- 
ness of its situation at the head of tlie Adriatic, its bright 
multitudinous shops, the easy gait of life in its business 
hours, and the gaiety of its people when the day’s work 
is done, it is surprising how our countrymen who land 
here can rush away without seeing it. There arc no 
])eoplo in the world who travel such distances as we 
do, and it can be equally said there are probably few 
y)Oople in the world of our class who really see so little. 
Not because therd is not as keen an appreciation of 
the yucturesquo and the strange and the interesting as 
anywhere in the educated world, but because we do not 
wait to take it in. The fault of this partjy lies in our 
national ignorance of foreign languages and the im- 
patience and g&ne it breeds in finding ourselves among 
people whom wo^ cannot without roundabout trouble 
gtA to understand. 

Yet a little of this patience heaps up treasures of 
delightful mamorios. For, after all, the strain is not 
very ^eat. With a little civility iuid not at all a ruin- 
ous tip, it is easy to be put in the right road to see all 
that is worth seeing 1^ the ’portie)' of any first-class 
hotel who is sure to speak English fluently. Whore the 
scenery js beautiful there* is no need of human infor- 
course or biliqgual "interpretations to point its beauties 
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out. Tlie fancy al«nc' kindles in response. Guide-books 
^ are universally available to mark for you the .sights, and 
so a vast dealiof pleasurable associations may be stored 
up in the recesses of memory to dull the edge of 
melancholy over many a long Indian day. And all 
without being obliged to flounder about, like a schoolboy, 
in abysmal .struggles with a foreign language. Was not* 
Dante wrong when, crushed under the load of his in- 
veterate 'melancholy, he told the world that there is 
t“ N'ossun maggior dolore che di ricordarsi del tempo 
felicc,” with Tennyson’s rendering that “ a sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow is remembering happier things.” As we get 
on in years not a few of us probably think that the 
sweetest things in life, after all, are its happy memorids. 
And among these stand forth assuredly in the first line, 
the reminiscences of life, and art, and scenery in foreign 
lands. Fate, after all, possesses only half the empire 
ol' the world. Her dominion is over the future. How- 
ever malignant and implacable, she is powerless to 
filch from any man all that makes up the gladness of 
the past. 

Though Sir Richard Burton felt bitterly that his 
wonderful career ended with a humiliating anti-climax 
when he was made British Consul at Trieste, there was 
never any soreness towards this land or its people. 
Some of the pleasantest pages in Lady Burton’s books 
are devoted with obvious cordiality to extol the kindness, 
the geniality, the frank-hearted gaiety of the people of 
Trieste. From the restaurant window you can see, the 
people thronging past to and fro, looking full in the face 
the sunny side of life, as if born to flick , their fingers at 
its shadows, and on their lips the finest battle-cry in 
the world with which to fight dull care: — ^“Vive la 
bagatelle !” No wonder the picture lingers "in the 
reader’s memory where Lady Burton lets herself go 
td chant the engaging qualities df the sartordlc of 
Trieste. On they come in twos and threes, these moivy 
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little seamstresses with their massol of splendid hair, 
witli heads uncovered as beseems Avomon of the people • 
fearless smiling and unafiectcd, canterellhndo as if the 
.only 'aim of life were to save a very kittle money to 
^pond every fraction of it on a ball at some popular 
tingle-tangle, or on a Sij^nday’s harmless spree. , And so 
*tho yhole people visih]^ belong to the enviable section 
of humanity resolved, whatever befall, not to take life 
gloomily, hut ^o reflect back on one another the sun- 
shine of their own hills. * • 

The mrtorcUe, in their neat, trim, often cleganl 
dresses are not to be confounded with the popular 
notion of the (irimitc. They are thoroughly respect- 
able girls, almost a cask; by themselves, and they seem 
to. bo a specialty of Trieste, whwdi, recognising their 
imusual share of good looks, is very proud of them. 

It is no wonder that in a purely commercial city 
which is not dulled Avitli “ Adel ” on the brain so 
many of them make good and wealthy marriages. 
Like the whole population, they are not afraid of work. 
None work harder than they, but, work over, “ Evviva 
1’ allogria!” Work *and play — both thoroughly — is not, 
a very fault, y philosophy with which to see through the 
Cfimedy of life. 

There are flve theatres in Trieste, and go fast.idious 
are the people in the matter of music that only the 
best opera companies are kdoratcid here. They arc 
playing The of Seroillc to-night, and the stars 

are •excellent. I have good reason to know for they 
are in my hotel, and have their morning practices in 
tuy hearing. It would soon make a landlord’s fortune 
if his guests could depend on so much surreptitious 
enjoyment which is not charged in the bill. 

Though the Trieste greets are all stone, there is 
nothing like the noise of the London streets on pave- 
ments an^i asphalt. The streets of Brussel!^ too, 
within the circle of the boulevards and beyond them, 

L 
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are a terror for noisiness. Those whose memories are 
* vivid of a bicycle ride through the village of Watenioo 
will understand the miseries of bumpy paving stones. 
In Trieste the ‘ilabs are so large, with the smoothness • 
of slates and laid deftly so close to each other i]> 
patternsdikc a parquet floor, t^at there is really little 
noise, and what there is has ,a sn>ooth inoffensive 
quality that does not jar the nerves. These streets 
are not merely well laid, but well kept, for though the 
'Bo*ra is now blowing off its last guns, there is no 
dust. . 

The population of Trieste to-day is not much short 
of 200,000. In 1700 it had fallen on such evil days 
that it numbered only 3000. Now the great com- 
morcial centre of the Adriatic, it began as a small 
military Roman colony before the Christian era, and 
on the hill where stands the “ Gastello,” a vast Cyclo- 
pean fortress, built by Venice in the fifteenth century 
and around which gathers in precipitous steeps the 
old town, may be seen remains of fine Roman monu- 
ments, some of them built into the old (sathedral 
walls. Though })alazso in Italian’ nieans little more 
than a town house with the vaguest suggestion of 
nobility, it may be taken in its English sense when 
applied to .many of the Trieste buildings. They are 
palatial. 

You will not easily discover in any European capital 
a finer artistic gem than the “ Pala’szo ” of the General 
Post Office. The allegorical paintings on the lobby of 
the grand staircases are worth miles of travel to see. At. 
first sight the froli(;s of the Amorini, th(f plump Raff'ael- 
osque cherubs disporting round the central ^ figimes 
carrying letters merrily on their back, toying with tele- 
phones or po.sting love-letters^ in Cupid’s box, may seem 
in the description rococo, but so poetic is the artistic 
concQiption, so deft the delicacy of line and. colour, __so 
glad the entire atmosphere that all idea of banality and 
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burlesque is dissipated, and the visitor leaves the panels 
with reluctance under an impression oi sheer delight, ' 
'ITie naanagemont of the fairy-liko draperies, the trans- 
•lucency of the tones, will bring back the spectator again 
and again to admiration and wonderment that more 
^pounded earths could, hy the wand of art,»be 'touched 
into essences so ethereak 

It is surprising that with such admirable situations 
the neighbourbood of Trieste for establishing at least a 
summer Cur-Ort, the Austrian jieople went out of thei^; * 
way to shower gold on Abl)a 2 :ia, doing everything for 
a place for which nature seems to have done so little. 
The glacial wind that blew while I was there, sirocco 
that it was, is enough to make its claim to be a winter 
hetilth resort ridiculotjs. Austria has its bit of Riviera 
very beautiful, rich in climatic attraction, and extremely 
convenient to I’riesto. They had only to follow in the 
footsteps of the Romans. Are not the Roman therm.-e, 
of Monfalcone close by ? Why does not another Grand 
Duke or two set the fashion in making Sistiana popular ? 
What are the medical grandees of Vienna about that 
t.hey do not take holiday in tho pleasant seasides of their 
(»wn countT’y and force the d>ikcs to tho Austrian Nice 
about Goritz, and so build a rival of tho Mediterranean 
Riviera ( If any English town had the smooth, soft, 
sabulous beach of Sistiana and Grado, sheltered as it is 
under a northern loop of the Gulf of Trieste with its 
plcas.ant summer breezes, it would not long remain 
obscure. Even in winter arc there no mild sheltered 
curves along the neighbouring shores of Istria ? A 
little oxponditiAo, a little art, and a fraction of the 
rMame .employed on Abbazia, would bring troops 
of jaded, ailing travellers to the gentle air of Lussin 
Piccolo. 

But Austria nod% Thq, breath of enterprise must 
blow in a ^ale to rouse her people into tho activity that 
spends money 4o got more money back. It seems. 
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strange indeed that the beautiful sea-line west of 
' Miramar should not for summer uses have attracted «the 
energy of another man like Frederick Schuler, president 
of the South Austrian Railway, who in founding Abbnzii* 
went very near to making marble out of straw. 
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The Austrian seaboard is mostly limited to the Eastcigi 
Adriatic, and corresponds roughly with the ancient king- 
dom of Illyria, where Shakespeare placed the m-vario 
ol’ his Twelfth Nicfld. It comprises the 'I'riestino 
littoral, the peninsula of Istria, and the province of 
Dahuatia. The whole land is quite off the line of the 
tourist, for I have not seen as y()t a Cook’s hatband 
anywhere. With the single exception of the Hotel Im- 
perial at Ragusa, which the grateful traveller owes to 
the initiative of the jjresident of the Austrian-Lioyd 
Company, this coast cannot otter the attractions oJ’ a 
“ grand” hotel. Ay Anglo-Indian who finds no charm 
whatever in rough living is apt at first, when contem- 
plating this trip, (,o be apprehensive of the results of a 
plunge into unknown waters. What will be his enter- 
tainment on board, and what is the kind of •ragout likely 
to bo turned out of a Dalrnatum kitchen ? The moment 
I got on board the 8oo-ton steamer of the Austrian- 
Lli»yd at Trieste, those apprehensions vanished. 

* If the Almissa is a type of these co:isting steamers, 
then I can truly say they are as clean, well fitted, and 
well found as flic bigger ships to which w(! are accustomed 
in India. The embroidered panels of crimson silk in the 
saloon <are worthy of a king’s yacht, and other things are 
not out of keeping. The food was plenteous and ex- 
cellent in a plain .substapj^ial way. Needless to say Jn 
t-ljis land* of fishermqn, the fish was fresh and succulent, 
not soused by* the sea for weeks among the destroying 
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savours of an unventilated ice-cream. The mattre d'hdtd 
’was obliging enough to serve for an Irishman a dish 
of champion potatoes with the white meal bursting in 
fine dry curd from their satiny envelopes. There was * 
an iimdala rossa, a red salad, which deserves a royal* 
salute, jdicily tender, with just ‘that touch of tartness , 
that tickles the gastric glands, sweetens the tongue,* and 
solicits the palate till there is nothing more for you to do 
but to sit back till you are quite ready lor that blood 
ofange from Palermo. However fond of sight-seeing, 
and however keen the enthusiasm of historic sense in 
presence of the art ruins that still glorify the world, no 
pilgrim from India, at any rate, will care to face privations 
for it. A festival of course food at the end of the day 
would soon reduce the sacred fire to ashes. 

And so with these material misgivings early set at 
rest we landed at Pola in Istria, the Austrian (’hatbam, 
4I hours’ steaming from Trieste. The harbour, shut 
off by a deep sinuous clninnel between Avails of rock, 
is like a large inland lake. Screened forts guard il,s 
approaches. Everything is done to piake it impregnable 
from sea, as it holds the entire strength of Austria’s 
naval stores, dockyard, and ships, as it might indeed bold 
nearly the navies of Europe. Put 1 came to Pola for 
more interesting things. There before us as Ave rounded 
the island of docks stood out the white resplendent 
spectre of one of the complctost amphitheatres in the 
world, a legacy of the monumental amusements 'of 
ancient Homo, 

The outer walls have not a break in their continuity. 
There arc two tiers of arches. The topmost circle is not 
arcaded. A rectangular fenestra breaks the covrse of 
masonry above the point of the arch below. A stone 
. balustrade, not a solid parapet, partly wrecked, gives an 
ornamental finish to the top ,'>f the rotunda. Probably 
to this wore attached the ropes .that drew ‘taut the 
velarium. The whole structure was nearly perfect a 
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century ago. One of Napoleon’s generals is, I was ^ 
tjold, responsible for the act of vandalism which tore 
out tl’io heart of the building, overthrowing its inner 
tiers and carrying off the material for military purposes. 
*lt was the work of a reckless iconoclast, because the 

• whole region has the stdhy destilation of the* Karst where 
loose* rock is in plenty^ Along the length of the arena 
cut out of the solid rock is a fosse about 200 feet by 20 
and 1 2 doe}), which is thought to have been the scene, 
of aquatic sports not unlike our own regattas. It was 
})robably also used for performances with wiki beswsts 
led in through a subsidiary trench from subterranean 
caves when the arena was used for dry entertaiumonts. 
The cutting is shallower than it was originally, foj’ it. is 
covered with grass, broken columns, and general debris. 
'Phis fine monument, shell as it is, with the imperial 
entrance almost }jorfcct in its massiveness, with all its 
curves and arches and moulded ornament framed in 
the blue of a sunny sky, leaves on tin* mind an im})rint 
of im})crishablo beauty. Twenty thousand spectators 
had accommodation in the ring, and this gives an idea of 
t he importance of J’ola in the heyday of the Roman Empire. 

Lussiu Piccolo, in the Quarnero Gulf, a pretty village 
lying on the brink of a U-shaped harbour under good 
shelter, is four hours’ steam from Pola. lllven the in- 
hospitable Bora — the Boreas of our schooldays with his 
bag pf winds — subdues his screams and melts much of 
his*, iciness when Be touches the unofiending shores of 
Lussin. In Novond)er aitd December you may have 
sprigs of rosonj^ary. The leaves arc still on the vines 
in December. January presents you with a nosegay of 
violets.* In March the friiit trees are in full tloresccmre, 
peacherf, plums, &c. Nature has been bountiful in many 
ways, but man has as yet built no palace of comfort for 
the traveller nor organised any “ sights.” • 

* • Leaving Istria, tlm first town of Dalmatia wc*touch 
is its own capital, Zara, with 12,000 people, liou»s 
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from Lussin Piccolo. Here is made the maraschino 
' for which the name of Zara is known all over the woHd. 
It is usual to a,scribc the origin of these heavily sywiped 
liqueurs to some old monastic recipe, and it is whispered " 
that maraschino also dates its nativity from the stills of 
a monaster}^ It is derived froi'n the marascha, a wild » 
plum of the country, the wood of which, like our* own 
cherry trpe, from its pleasant resinous flavour is turned 
into cigarette holders and pipes. Here on'e learns of the 
part.y feeling that runs high all over Dalmatia between 
the Ttlxlian clement and the Slav. In this small town 
arc two gymnasia — middle class state schools — one in 
German, one in Italian, teaching the self-same course, 
.and so the line of cleavage between the two parties 
becomes more accentuated every day. Those who want 
to know more of Zara must be content with the encyclo- 
picdia. These notes are not a guide-book, but a record 
(jf personal impressions, and of Zara I have nothing to 
record. We got there in the middle of the night. It 
was bitterly cold. An cast wind — the Greco- Lovantc — 
was bhtwing. As there is somcthiijig to be said against 
the fascination of maraschino taken at six o’clock in the 
morning in the home of its birth, I was conteni to take 
it fMni src. in the dreams that do justice to the com- 
fort of five hlankets. 

SebenTco, 7500 inhabitanLs, we reached at noon, 3 A 
hours from Zara, through one of those mazy (;han- 
nels between the frequent islands aVid the coast that 
present panoramic transformations of HpcMndc along eveiy 
mile we make. The Dalmatian coast is a wihl, stony, 
apparently unproductive land. Kvery foot of (iultivated 
ground looks as if it had boon put there by the peasant. 
The olive farms and vineyardp have been wrunig froni 
reluctant nature by ages of toil. The touches of green 
all over the land are the tribute nature pays to the sweat 
f>f the* husbandman. And whore dp you iind shch men ? 
You ’are brought to remember that you al'e practically on 
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the very soil where the Dacian and Ppinonian mothers 
bore the athletic giants who died as gli),diators to make 
a Roman holiday. Here you see hno ^features cut into 
(dear lines by the chisel of hereditary hardship, and 
' softened withal in expression by the splendid health of 
simple fare and the (tnihink movejnent eff their lives. 
Th(/ smooth firm fiosh of their cheeks, the gleam of red 
blood under their tints of Soutliern brown, .the over- 
flowing healtliiness of these theatrical tatterdemaljons, 
is enough to make an Anglo-Indian nursing a liv^r 
cry out at fate for not bringing him up as a ficialtliy, 
hard-working barbarian. The wlude of Dalmatia is a 
stage where you see in perpetual motion this po(»ple 
of artists’ models. 

And what about their wardrobe V There is a small 
oval pad of red cloth, like a flat pincushion, not clasping, 
but merely resting on about half tlie crown of the head. 
As it cannot possibly stay there like that., a loop of lac.e 
is brought back behind the ears, and (jatches, as best 
it. may, in the short black hair, just as a band of clastic 
fixes a woman's ‘‘•straw." The cdoth they wear is a 
(".oarse brown homespun, heavy, warm, and durable. 
Over a scraggy shirt front comes a fold -over col lari css 
vest with silver buttons of massive filigree. Tlndr in- 
expressibles are half tight with red pi]dfig round t.hc 
pockets, and rude Austrian knots, like a hussar's, orna- 
menting the front. From heel to ham the gaiter-shaped 
lo5[S are open at tlic back with brass tags intended for 
hooking, but. the intention is usually disregarded. A 
coloured waistband, mostly red, breaks the lines of the 
torso, and into it they tuck a big leathern wallet full 
of hamiless instruments that look likii murder. Their 
shoes Jlro folds of undress^pd leather tied with a cojiiploxity 
of thongs. Over all they sling across their shoulders 
a gaberdine with^* a capuchin hood and long sleeves, 
whi(d) I* have iieveo’ soon put to any use exdbpt for 
the careless g^ace of decorative vagabondage. 
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They soom a gentle pleasant people. Tlje peasant 
'women of SebejiTco have worn accordion-pleated skirts 
from their own, looms farther back than the bklest 
tradition. The fashion syndicates of the Ruo do la Paix 
need take no glory for having made accordion-pleating 
a Paris novelty. It is no now tiling. The Swiss bodice 
in its simplest form is in use aftiong the women,' and 
they covey their head with a fold of cotton cloth, mostly 
whife, fashioned somewhat like the cap of Liberty. 

The sea just i\orth of Sebenico is an archipelago of 
small islands. 1’ho town is approached through a defile 
between precipitous rocks. The water suddenly expands 
into a vast bay that might shol(,er an entire navy. 1’h(f 
situation of the town along the water, and (jreeping up 
one of the three fortified heights, is beautiful. Like so 
many others along this coast, including the islands, if. is 
a Venetian town. The lanes have all that quality, 
narrow, tortuous, angular, with abrupt effects, but it has 
no canals, while from its hilly conlbrination there are 
plenty of stone stairs, steeps, and unexpected drops, as 
if it were a segment of Valetta. As» stone is no object, 
everything is flagged. 

Three ponderous forts, now out of date, dominate 
Sebenico from separate hills, a ludicrous display over s<.> 
small a settlelncnt; but Sebenico of the Venetians, with 
the Lion of St. Mark commanding every coign of vantage, 
was a spot of much importance once. Even this heavy 
armament might be forgiven if it servbd to protect tjle 
basilica and the art treasures beneath its dome and 
under its foundations. The cathedral is ^fifteenth cen- 
tury with three apses. The effect of the grouping of 
apse and semi-dome and barrel roof leading up to the 
lofty octagonal dome is admirable. In the baptistery 
built under an angle of the cathedral, the foliations of 
the capitals are wrought in such belWike curves that a 
tap with the knuckles elicits musical sounds. *In theiv 
l)erfo(}t days an air might have boon playhd upon them. 
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On the outside there is a string course of sculptured 
hl^man heads in every variety of expression and in the* 
wiQu's headgear of the time, surely one of |,ho oddest fancies 
• that ever entered the head of an ecclesiastical architect. 

• Sebenlco is lit by electricity and i.s, industrially, 

. looking up owing to tlte water power thafcoihes down 
to itf from the fidls of Kcrka, twelve miles away. The 
railway connects Sebenico with Spaliito and K 4 in, which 
is interesting ’ as the depot for the; coal-fields, for^ i),s 
mineral waters, museum of antupiities, and tlie straug/) 
])eop]e who live in isolate<l conmmnities at the Toot of 
the Dinaric Alps. 

• Tran (pronounced Tra-oo), thirty miles south of 
ScbeiiTco, is n'ached in 3 I hours. Jt would be diflicult 
to* match, for its size, so much material of historic and 
artisti(! interest as may be seen compressed intt) this little 
bit of land. Like the constriction in an hour-glass, it is the 
point of confluence of two bays, perha])s l,ho handsomest 
in Dalmatia. As the Northern waters touch the wedge 
of alluvium, they break into two channels encircling the 
islet of Tran and ro,-embrace at the opposite boundary, 
whci’o, they blend in the Hay of Castclli. Tran is 
substantially nothing but. an itdrnnnzo, a more prop 
for a rustic bridge to join the mainland to the large 
island of Hau. Yet on this scrap of earth liiay bo found 
the quintessential savour of some of the best and oddest 
bits that charm the visitor to the Queen of the Lagoons. 
Le> me say at oirce that here as everywhere on this 
coast., and among the Dalmatian islands out in the 
Adriatic, Li.s.sa, Curzola, Sabbioncella, and the rest, 
though there is much art in public and private buildings 
and th» quaintest street architecture, it is praeti(;ally all 
the work of the Voneti^ Republic. When there is 
anything particularly good that attracts your attention, 
you may be sure Unit somewhere round the comer wSll 
, b<i found 'the real authority for it, the Winged Lion of 
St. Mark. * 
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I am told in my book that there arc 3000 people in 
'Tran. There ijfmst be much overcrowding, for it *is 
impossible to r\d the mind of the impression bf its 
almost ludicrous smallness. Yet this architectural * 
bonbon, this delightful bauble, this museum of kinder-* 
garten bric-’S\“brac in the shadoSv of noble monument, . 
this Venice in ^irmlo is a veritable treasury tc/ soti 
aglow an firtist’s fancy. There you have highways about 
two^ feet wide with as many zigzags as th6 braided hem 
of a Greek peplum ; mighty promenades which you can 
cover in two pu fit’s of a cigarette ; piazzas barely largo 
enough for a grasshopper s ridotto ; gables of comic 
opera impossibility rising from steep doll steps with a 
general rumble-tumble of houses high and low huddled 
together during the ages for mutual protection against 
endless invaders across the canals, Greeks, Fi'aiiks, 
Hungarians, Croats, Tartars, and Turks. There is a 
prolusion of sculptured niches, doorways, arches, cills, 
wellheads, balconies and iron grills that luade every 
householder his own prisoner. There is a fine loggia, too, 
where open air justice hel<l her soss^ioiis, while over the 
way is the cathedral that gives glory to Trau. It dates 
froiTi the Hungarian possession in the thirteenth century, 
but the campanile, finely sculptured, with its ornamental 
windows in the belfry framed by the sky, is Venetian 
Gothic. The porch is wide, round, and dark, loaded 
with carvings from Bible history. It is strange to see a 
“ turbaned Turk — a very handsome figure — on the dj^or 
of a Catholic cathedral. The interior is lofty, but rather 
dark. The nave has five arches in massive piers, with 
copious carving, and there are three apses with half 
domes. No word at my command can give an idea of 
its solemnity and ofifectivenegs. The baldacchino or 
canopy and pulpit arc admirable. 

« I thought the people of .Trau richer in good looks 
than Anywhere on my route. It a walled tbwn with 
tyvo fine towers to decorate its northern approach. One 
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phenomenon from its dwarfish character is so Trauesque 
that it is worth recording. Tliere is a little midget of a 
tree perfect in form and foliage — the rdduced edition of 
some evergreen of the forest— -growing* over the gate of 
»St. Giovanni, from between the marble paws of the Lion 
of St. Mark. There has been, they tol(| ra^, for un- 
numhorablc years, abqut four feet high with its trunk 
as thick as a man’s arm. It has no visible means of 
support except rock — an emblem truly of the Dalmatian 
people. » . 

Poor little Tran ! You have fallen upon evil daj^^. 
You will get known some day, and bo sure to meet with 
the devotion that creates a shrine from those who know 
how to giv(i to art their worship. Good-bye now, you 
dainty dot of an artist’s baby-house ! It is sweet to 
hope that I shall come back to you agaiti, bringing, as 
I shall try my best to do, other pilgrims to your feet, 
to refresh their souls in the Lilliputian quaintness of your 
streets, and amid the few noble relics that still remain 
of the best, days of your Venetian splendour. 



SFALAtO— THE , VILLA OF 
DIOCLETIAN 

The great cliarui of a tour through th3 labyrinthine 
channels of the archipelago of islands along the Dal- 
liiatian coast is not merely the ever-varying panorama, 
but the fact that the farther south you go, the less risk 
there is of becoming wearied by monotony. The sights 
and interests, ancient and medieval, go on crescendo 
as you advance, and ever}'^ halt only lures you to pro- 
long your voyage. Even if one had to pass through 
fpiite barbarous lands at much expense and discom- 
fort, most educated irien would gladly face it all for 
the wonders of Spaliito and Salona. But it is not a 
costly nor distressing trip. You may have a beautiful 
room here in the best hotel on the Piazza dei Signori 
in full view of the pleasant afternoon life of the piazza, 
for three krone — half a crown — a day. The restaurant 
arrangements are not in keeping with the room, nor up 
t o the level (i'f the requirements of the punctilious, but 
there is a choice of good substantial food, and the bill of 
fare has no extortions. 

Tlie harbour of Spalato — a corruption of Palatiin^^ ” 
— is the linest in Dalmatia. It is sheltered on the west 
by a semicircle of distant islands which, except in one 
narrow quarter, shuts it oft from the billows of the 
Adriatic. Behind it to the north-east are the pinaric 
Alps, with a solitary pass above the precipitous ratural 
fortress of Clissa, through which you can descry the 
mountains of Herzegovina under folds^of snow as spotless 
as Mo^it Blanc. The position is somewhat peninsular, 
with .one face to the open sea, the other at the back 
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forming tlio south-western horn of' the Castelli Bay, 
acnoss which you see the lovely stretch of Kiviora known 
as the Hoveu Castles. Its situation and the comparative 
trichness of vegetation possible in this* land of stone 
suggest that it ought to he a climatic haven of refuge, 
but no part of this coagt is spared the incursiops of the 
Bora -from the north and sirocco from the south-east^ 
We shall see at Salona how in course of centuries these 
winds can bu^ entire cities in a catacylsm 'of dust. 
On a fine day — and tine days arc the rule — a walk* in 
the brisk air up Mount Mary, a pyramidal hill of pines' 
close by overlooking multitudinous islands, creeks, bays, 
and headlands, makes a delightful morning. 

But we have <;oino here to see Diocletian’s Palace, 
Wild what does it resemble i The picture of anticipation 
drawn by facile fancy must be at once dismissed. The 
ruins of an imperial palace would seem to suggest not 
only vast S 2 )aces, but — like the Tloman Forum, Colosseum, 
excavations of the Esquiliiic, or the exquisite temples of 
Girgcnti in Sicily — (iolumus, arches, blocks of ornamental 
masonry standing forth in lonely grandeur against the 
sky, marble j)avcmoifts, mosaic ruins covered with over- 
grown capitals and architraves and (!ommcmorativc slabs 
illustrative of the genius and of the vainglory of 
vanishing man. In the I'oal presence of,Spalato this 
conjuring of the imagination will not do. The cx- 
^jorience of other ruins is not helpful, llere you have a 
vuijjCd palace thaj is a very town. Spalato, the heart 
of “Spalato, the citici veahia, consists of the Paliute of 
Diocletian It is a town built in and in, and through 
and through, one of the most grandiose villas ever raised 
for thq delectation of an emperor. 

As„you come along the Marina from your ship, you 
see a line of hucksters’ dwellings, small caf(5s, barbers’ 
shops, marine store dealers — much as in old-world 
towns y^u observe simifar atrocities backed 
cfassic cathedrals — leaning against massive walls crum- 
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Itling, dark and weather-worn by the centuries. Lift your 
eyes above the caves and you will see the great height 
of these walls, picked out with noble arches, one long 
arcade, with the remnant of their thirty-eight Doric, 
columns, pilasters, and balconies. On this, the sea side, 
looking .towards the Rome from which ho governed 
the world, Diocletian had his state apartments. , This 
was the crypto-gallery, 515 feet long by 24 wide, 
where he could walk and muse, and perhaps regret, 
with nothing but the sea to intrude on his meditations. 
'The airches arc all built up here and there in rude 
masonry, here and there plastered with stucco, accor- 
ding to the means of the people who have domicile 
in the patched-up, half-obliterated min. And this first 
view exemplifies what has taken place over the whale 
vast quadrangle. 

From every arch peef)S out through new walls the 
exiguous pigeon-hole of a window behind which a 
modern family keeps house. It makes oiie mirthful, 
or cynical, or sad, as the case may be, to see the 
boudoir windows of an imperial family used by the 
Spaluto washerwomen as a drying-ground for their 
domestic laundry. Just as lahsr on wo shall see an oLl 
stove pipe, cheek by jowl with cornice and archivolts, 
delivering itf column of soot through one of the un- 
destroyed windows of the Porta Aurea. It will thus 
bo understood that architectural fragments, cheaper 
than common brick, are embedded,, poll moll, in ^thc 
walls of every shanty. There is little doubt, if (line 
could see inside, that the clear-starchers of the (,own 
perform their finishing offices on shabs inscribed to the 
glorification of some Olympian beauty. The height of 
this marine facade may be guessed from the fact that 
five stories of modem buildings are built into or 
upon it. 

Dipclotian was bom at Salona, four miles .inland, in 
A.D. ?4 5. He became emperor at thirty-nine, and abdicated 
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* at sixty to cultivate his cabbages near his native place. 
This palace^ was finished in 297, and here ho died in 
313 at. the age of sixty-eight. The arca%)vered by the 
•palace is a quadrilateral of 38,236 metres. Roughly 
speaking, it is a square? each side being about 600 feet 
long. There is a square, tower at each angle, and every 
side -Jias a gate in tjie middle ilanked by octagon' 
towers between which and the angles arc secondary 
square towers.** The ground was divided into four 
quarters by two anjaded streets crossing in the ceniVe.' 
The northern half on the land side was given over td*^ 
officials and the retinue of tlie court ; tlio southern 
apartments seaward were imperial. lAickily some 
portions of the palace best worth preserving are 
thc?Be best preserved. The state entrance was at the 
north through the Golden Gate — Porta Aurea - along 
a street ending in the j)eristylium, from which two 
flights of steps scqiarated by a loggia led to the vesti- 
bulum and so to the rotunda of the atrium, beyond 
which lay the baths and apartments of the Caesar. It 
is hardly possible, however untrained the eye in archi- 
tectural niceties, to look upon this sumptuous peristyle 
with other feelings than delight. The roof is gone, 
but the spacious majesty of the proportions rcniains, 
the perfection of the arcades, the smooth round shafts 
of red Egyptian granite topped with Corinthian capitals, 
the architraves, friezes, and cornices, still well preserved, 
witlx^'aU their wealth of carved enricdimcnls. On the 
right side the arches are walled up and turned into 
habitations. Even this desecration of art may have 
its uses if the * new walls are only substantial enough 
to give ^support to the old ones. The piazza of the 
peristyle leads up to the vestibule, a corresponding 
monument of great beadty, with a facade like an 
acropolis temple, the main support being Corinthian 
columns of red granite. • 

* The whole 9f this picture, peristyle, vestibule, .and 

JVl 
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unroofed rotunda, with the way beneath the loggia 
through the silvery gate — Porta Argontea— to the 'soa, 
where rode the imperial gondolas, is the finest thing 
in Spalato. Whatever else you see, to that you must* 
fain again and again come back. Architects know tlm * 
significa?rce. of this first example where arches spring 
directly from the capitals witlyjut an inlervenii^g en- 
tablature — a departure which is said to have made 
|.X)Ssible*tho whole of Byzantine and Gethic art. 

*■ The next monument in importance is the Duomo, 
'reputed to be the em]>cror’.s mausoleum. It is sur- * 
rounded by a low peristyle in a plight so dilapidated 
as to possess no iiripressivcnes.s. The cathedral itself, 
massive, soinbre, with a sepulchral gloom, is not largo ; 
it is octagonal without ainl circular within, the nic^ies 
being alternately square and circular. Between them 
lise eight Corinthian columns i)f Egyptian granite, and 
above these, towards the roof, are eight smaller pillars 
of porphyry, with a fine display of groups in basso- 
relievo along the frieze between, 'fho edifice is 25 
metres high. The cupola is of brick, curicjusly disposed 
in scale-like imbrications. There is a Byzantine pulpit, 
hexagonal in form, in fine marble, beautifully chiselled, 
and of great antiquity. The fourteenth-century campanile, 
of great height and massively ornamental, had to be 
pulled down, but it is being built with scrupulous fidelity 
on the old lines out of the calcareous limestone of fine 
grain common in the neighbourhood, and as cff'ecti^ as 
marble. Already the construction has reached above 
the town, and there is a splendid view from the .scaffold- 
ing. When finished it will be one of the •finest Byzantine 
towers in the world. , 

The baptistery, variously described as the Tpmple of 
Jove and the Temple of ./Esculapius, has the semblance of 
a mausoleum. The portico has fallen, but the edifice is 
perfept. Three huge blocks of granite boldly carved 
form the door frame. It contains 'a tin (3 piece of Lorn- 
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„*bard woodwork in Iho folding-doors belonging to tlio 
portals of the cathedral. 

• Of the gates the Porta Aurca is tho^one best pre- 
served. The Porta Aenea, of bronze, towards the east, 
guarded the canal which carried the court- wherries sea- 
wards. There are scarcely any remnants of, the Silver 
Gate, Vut the Porta Ferrpa, of iron, on tlio west going out* 
of the Piazza doi Signori,, has its arches nearly perfect. 
It is curious to observe the vast sweep of the* Roman 
arches crossing the present streets and houses in olie • 
span. After thii death of Diocletian the palacie remained ' 
unoccupied for more than 300 years, when the people 
of.Salona, driven out by Goths and Croats, settled in 
Spalalo, not sparing walls or inonurnoiits. The first 
Clnistian bishop came in 649, and turned the mausoleum 
inl.o his cathedi'al, thus ensuring its preservation. There 
followed the usual medieval events of rack and ruin and 
successive mastery between Frank, Venetian, Neapolitan, 
Hungarian, Croat, and Turk. 

Spaliito has been Austrian since 1812, and with its 
])opulation of some 20,000 is the most nourishing town 
in Dalmatia. Hero, too, is specially notable the line of 
('leavage between Italian and Slav. There is a splendid 
suite of rooms used by representative members of the 
Italian cloinent for .social purposes; but there is no 
Slav on the list of its members. Socially, at any rate, 
each side deems it preferable to keep among tliemselvos. 
VVha^*futurc is in stgro for people so divided leaves room 
for speculation abroad and anxiety on the spot. The 
street names are in Slav, as that party is in the majority, 
but Italian is universally ,spt)kcn, and Gorman too ; English 
and French are useless. 



SALONA— A BURIED CHRISTIAN 
CITY 


The buried city of Salona, where Diocletian was born, 
is four miles from Spalato, whore in a.d. 313 he died. 
It was established as a Roman ciolony in the first eoutury 
before the Christian era, and must have been a very large 
city, for traces of the walls are distinguishable for miles. 
Its greatest diameter is along the line of the Castelli 
Ray, but it stretches tip the gentle acclivities at the foot 
of the first range of the Binaries that separates Dalmatia 
from Bosnia and Herzegovina. Before the recession of 
the sea, it had a good port and a fine situation, for it 
borders the southern end of one of the most beautiful 
tracts in Dalmatia, the Riviera delhj Settc Castella. 
Fatjing it on a small spit of land cleaving the curve of 
the bay is a pretty village, whose very name — Piccola 
Venezia — suggests its })icturesquoness. At tlie northern 
end of the bay, as a crown on the neglected charms of 
this Riviera, is the fascinating town of Traii. 

Tlie opulence of Salona must have been a source of 
envy to tho incessant pro<jcssion of marauders who fell 
upon this coast. It was raided by Odoacer in tho fifth and 
by Totila in tho sixth century, and was finally destroyed 
by Goths and Croats in 639. From the date of its aban- 
donment it has l)cen left at the mercy of rain and winds 
and desolating dust. It has to bo dug up out of h.s grave 
where it has been partly protected but entirely .^orgotten 
under eight to ten feet of mould. These excavations 
began in 1847, and they have continued since with tho 
slowness and interruptions so characteristic of dear, ^ 
drewsy Austriiu It is hard to understand why so much 

i«o 
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'money and international co-operation aro devoted to 
Babylonia vrhen archeological treasured of deep and 
pathetic; interest to the Christian worlrf can be laid 
bare close at hand at very little cost ; fcfr the soil over 
Saldna can be conquered with the spade. If it had 
nothing but its Christian «antiquities to show, its tombs of 
the saints whose names ^re treasured in the martyrology* 
of the Diocletian perseqption, no Christian traveller 
could possibly pass it by. To move among these tombs, 
to touch the dust and reverently tread the mosaics *of* 
tliese old basilicas just unearthed from the fields that' * 
half desolated, half protected them, is like one’s first 
vigit to the Catacombs. That man, if ho be a Christian, 
is not to be envied who has not felt the tide of emotion 
.surge within him at such a moment. Out of the depths 
will come, perhaps unbidden, a spirit of reverence aitd 
devoutnoss, a secret bowing of the head, a sense of 
simple humbleness, a mood of sclf-.surrcnder, bo it only 
for the hour, to the spiritual ideals exhaling from the 
liiciiU where our great dead lie buried, and with it, 
haply, the call to but half-remembered prayer. Saldna 
gave to the Church one of her greatest persecutors ; 
but Diocletian disappeared, leaving Ihe victory t(» the 
martyrs whose blood and dust make these sanctuaries 
holy. 

The Episcopal basilica, on a lower terrace than the 
ba.silica of the cemetery, is almost entirely uncovered. 
Manj^’ of the little cijbes in the mosaic of the ap.se have 
parted from the mortar, and something should bo done 
at once to fix and protect them from om insuppressiblc 
contemporary troth. The bases of the sixteen columns 
of the .nave are in their place, but the shafts are in 
fragments. The design is perfect. It is curious to note 
the portion of the edified annexed to the church but 
outside it, which w,as set apart for Catechumens and 
foj Christians undergoing tlie canonical penances. • The 
church covers the site of a former Roman villa for 
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under a portion of tbc foundations is visible a bandsome 
mosaic floor delineating one of tbe muses. The name of 
the muse — Te psichore, if I remember rightly — is em- 
bedded in the' plan of the picture. But the basilica" 
of the cemetery of Manastirine on tbe upper ground ss 
the one to which visitors mostly flock. Underneath and. 
buried in its walls and all round the plateau arc the 
graves and sarcophagi of the Qhristian dead. 

These sarcophagi have the massiveness of monoliths. 
The tops, sloped like a double roof, have the comers 
"* finished in curved pyramidal segments. Great force ’ 
must have been employed to scatter such dead weights 
of limestone in reckless disorder over the ground. In 
its original place in the w,all of the transept still lies 
a sarcophagus, from which I copied the following inscrip- 
tion, with the peculiar spelling of the last word. It was 
the period of decadent Latinity. 

Depokitus Primus Eptscopuk 
XII. Kalen. Feuu. Ne 
P os Domnionis Maktohes. 

This was the nephew of St. Domnio the martyr, who 
was Bishop of Salona in A.i). 275. A largo hole of 
ancient date was made in the roof of the monument 
when it was rifled by the Goths. The entire floor of 
the basilica is covered with such sarcophagi, all similarly 
desecrated, and underneath the church are family vaults 
into which you can look. The monogram of Qhrist 
is everywhere. The evidence goes to show that the 
Christians of the time had men of wealth among them ; 
some of the inscriptions indicate persons' of high oflScial 
rank. There are the little mounds of earth with a terra- 
cotta headstone, showing that the poorer people were 
laid in the ground. Those in comfortable circumstances 
]iad tombs half scooped out of the earth, half vaulted, 
where the dead were laid to re.st on planks —husband , 
and. wife, as you can see, side by side. A movable slab 
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with a ring or iron on top moves like a vertical door in 
grooves in 'front of the vault, so that it tan be drawn up • 
fty the hand and the skeletons seen iA situ. On the 
architrave of the door of the basilica is/ the inscription, 
which I copied : — ♦ 

DkOS ftoSTEK PaOPITTUB 
KKU*UBiiiCii>; Romans;. 

• 

So the oaily Christians were not averse from praying 
on beJialf of a republican form of Government. I had 
no time to verify the date, but it was some time •in the' 
fiftdi century. A luxuriant hedge of rosemary in full 
bloom and sweetness guards this resuscitated God’s-acre, 
and the grass in and out among the ruins is a cloth of 
gdden daisies. A little north of the cemetery, in a 
solitary fosse, are sixteen sarcophagi laid end to end, 
of the same massiveness and design as those lying about 
the upper cemetery. This indicates that, as the excava- 
tions go on and deepen, discoveries of great interest to 
the Christian world may be expected. So far it may be 
fairly said that the ground has been barely scratched. 

All manner of antiquities connected with the pagan 
life of Homan Salbna are being constantly discovered. 
The place is rich in cinerary urns. They are to be seen 
opened and unopened, just as they had been laid in the 
ground. The outer columbarium is a stone box, with no 
pretensions to Hnish. Within is the urn, sometimes of 
terr^-cotta, sometimes of glass of a striking iridescence. 
Info this, when the crematorium had cooled down, the 
bones and ashes were placed with little ampullas of the 
same material ’as the urn containing perfumes, balsams, 
spices,, and toilet requisites. In one £ saw a long bone 
pin, moulded at one end like an earscoop. Earth was 
then packed between the outer and inner case to fix and 
protect it from copeussion; the stone cover was then 
gut on, «.nd the double casket was ready for the final 
rite of burial. 
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But the place to see these interesting curiosities is 
> the museum at Bpalato, an unpretentious edifice on the 
east of the palaA?, near the Porta Argentea. The utterly 
insufficient space into which these treasures are crowded, ' 
and their dispersion in various holes and corners, is not. 
creditable. Jiowever capable the, exports are for classify- 
iug all this historic material, they^ cannot do it jijstico 
jior bring reputation to the town with premises in- 
sufficient ’ to display one-tenth of it. The collection 
(if epigraphs alone numbers 2000 exhibits, over and 
'"above .those preserved in the custodian’s little museum 
on the spot. They refer to the whole life of the town — 
the divinity, the imperial family, the military, names and 
movements of the legions and their officers, the muni- 
cipality — “ res municipalis ” — the guilds — “ collegium 
fabrum, collegium lapidariorum ” — and medicine — “ ars 
luediciua! industriie prima;.” There are statues, busts, 
torsi, heads, some in plumed morions, basso and alto- 
rilievi, and a bewilderment of architectairal fragments. 
Some of the studies in relief stand out so high that the 
figures seem to be almost independent of the plaques to 
which they adhere by mere threads of marble. A whole 
cohort of warriors in the handsome uniforms of liomo 
are seen crossing the waves with such movement and 
expression that the eye is charmed with the finish of the 
W(jrk. It is surprising how work so delicately chiselled 
could have survived the vicissitudes of nearly 2000 
years. 

And there is very much else to interest those \^ho 
delight in good work by the old sculptors. There is 
also the terra-cotta section, with its bricks — the cele- 
brated bricks with the Pansiana trade-mark — itg tiles, 
vases, and lamps. Metal and glass are in abundance. 
There is a fine collection of gbms, with cameos, intagli, 
the onyx, amethyst, chalcedony, opal, ruby carbuncle, 
ruby, .garnet, lapis-lazuli, and mountain crj^stal. A 
description of one of the sarcophagi will probably be 
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read with interest. It is that of the Good Shepherd, and 
wtSIs discovered in 1871 in the cemetery of Manastirino* 
at SaKina, lying in the narthex of thJ basilichetta of 
Saint Anastasius the Fuller, one ol* the Diocletian 
•martyrs. This monument, the finest in the cemetery, ' 
belongs to the first quarter of the fourth .century, and 
is a memorial of the, historic lady Asclepia, who wtes 
owner of the laud at tliq time of the pcrse(!ntioiis. She 
first buried the relics provisionally in a rural edifice, and 
later placed them with great pomp in the basiliclibtta, 
where she had a little chapel I’csorvod for the burial oA 
herself and her descendants. The front of the sarco- 
phagus wjis turned to the south. Its left formed part of 
the narrow passage that gave from the basilichetta into 
the basili(!a major. The cover, which is of white marble 
veined with blue, was broken long ago, iind the contents 
scattered. The inside wa.s destined for more than 
one body, being subdivided lengthwi.se in the middle 
by a partition. This tomb belongs to the Corinthian 
typo of Greek sarcophagus, and measures 2.50 metres 
wide, 2.66 high. The interior slo])e of the cover is 
modelled in the form of a couch with two reclining 
figures, after the manner customary on llomano-l’uscan 
tombs ; they are not finished work. The front facade 
contains three studies disposed symmetrically. The 
central field, with the outlines of a niche and orna- 
mental angles with pheasants holding festoons in their 
beaks, shows the, rustic scene of the Good Shepherd 
cifi-rying on his shoulders the lost sheep. The sides 
(jontain a large number of figures imiformly dis- 
posed ; the cbntral figure is protected by a nieshe at 
the b{tck. 

Another extremely interesting sarcophagus is that of 
Hippolytus and Phaedra, *bolonging to the first half of the 
third century, also found in the Christian cemetery. 
Like that of the Good Sfiepherd, it lay in the narthex 
of the basilichetta in the second stratum of tombs of the 
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fifth century, hidden under a course of limestone rubble. 

'•This seems to h&ve been done designedly to 'conceal* a 
work belonging Vo mythology which Christians did not* 
approve. The execution is attributed to the first half 
of the third century. The sculptuVes on the ark present* 
five scenes, three in front and #one each side having 
r6feronce to the Attic legend, .made so terriblor by 
Euripides, about Phaedra and Hippolytus. 

It is delightful to see this revel of fine Roman names, 
^itK' their large mellow resonance. One can almost catch 
^ho “ nr miigitus Romanorum,” the grave musical lowing 
of the letter w, ^ which to this day may be heard in 
Roman mouths, leaving behind some echo of the cadenza 
with which the words fell from Cicero’s lips in the Law 
Courts and the Senate. Here you see Flavius Julifis 
Rufinus Sarmentius, president of Dalmatia in 337, Lucius 
Apuleius Montanus, and so on. Here are the names of 
some of the legions stationed in Dalmatia : “ Legio 
Claudia pia felix ” — a title like the Emperor’s “ Own ” 
for loyalty during a mutiny ; the fair-haired British 
legion, “Legio Flava Brittonum ^ “ Legio II Trajana 
fortis — a kind of heavy dragoon ; “ Legio I Italica 
Severiana,” and so on. There are many examples of 
verses, adjurations, &c., inscribed on the tombs. Classical 
readers Avill * 1)6 pleased to see those tears of sorrow 
embedded in their original crystal in the Latin tongue. 
The terseness and melodious melancholy of these cries 
can only be given feebly in translation. “udCqiiius hunc 
fuerat titulum me ponore inatri, quern misera mater ilia 
mihi posuit ” — “ It had been more becoming for me to 
build a tomb for my dear mother, than for"' my sorrowing 
mother to do so for me.” “ Parca) crudeles nimiurp pro- 
perastis rumpere fata mea ” — “ Cruel fate, you have been 
in too great haste to break my &eart,” exclaims Amaryllis 

^Quintilian docs not appreciate thfe breezy lesonance of the Latin 
terminatfon in 7n, which he compares to the “lowing of*an ox,” 84* 
unhke vhe clear, crisp ring of the Greek 71. 
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Fullonia. “ Dcbueram prins ipsa mori” — Would that I 
liW first 'died.” “ Parcite jam lacriirlis inisori soliqii^ 
pareutos, aniinam sa(3cr abstulit aer ” — t Keep back your 
tears, dear parents, now alone in your Wretchedness, the 
sacred spirit has boilic aloft my soul.” “ Orba queror* 
genetrix iiiiseri post iiunora nati ” — ‘‘ I, a -poor bereaved 
moriier, am left in tears after the burial of my unha]JJ)y 
child.*’ « 

Hero are ^ few of the Christian funeral inscriptions ; 
they will bo found in the Italian Guide to the Museufn. 

Ornnipotens Dens qui to formavit et aufort, •(jlcmci^ 
oxcipiat servolquG ad gaudia membrum ” — “ Ma)" the 
•Almighty who made you and took you away mercifully 
receive and preserve you for happiness.’’ “ Flavia sancta 
rt’ionto salutifero die Paschsn gloriosi fontis gratiam con- 
secuta est” — “ Pious Flavia with a devout spirit recjoived 
the grace of glorious baptism on Easter Day.” ‘‘ Evassu 
in pace ” — Go forth in peace.” “ Adjure per Deum et 
per leges Christianorum, &c.” Another says : * Here lies 
John the sinner and the unworthy priest.” Again 
another says : “ 1 have built for myself this little cell 
to be in the midst of the martyrs.” Other inscriptions 
tell of the form of death. One was, “ Abductus a latroni- 
bus ” — “ Carried away by robbers.” Another, Naufragio 
obitus ” — Perished by shipwreck.” •Another w'as, 
‘‘ Occisus a viatoribus ” — * Killed by highwaymen.” 
Another was duped by a thief, Doceptus a latrone.” 
Another — but bare I must stop. Out of consideration 
for the faculty this will remain untranslated — “ In 
medicina decessit ! ” 
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WiiAT chiefly brought me to Dalmatia was to see one of 
the most interesting towns in Eastern Europe, and of 
nrach climatic celebrity. 1 little thought when leaving 
'>iricste that such stores of varied interest lay before me 
along these shores, where, taken from the sea homeward 
bound, the coast-line looks so cheerless and stony. But , 
it was impressed upon me long ago that Ragfisa, small as 
it is, was worth making a long detour for the sake of its 
historic charm, its beautifiil situation, its noble fortifica- 
tions, the gay movement of its street life, its play of 
colour ; the wondrous mingling of national dress from 
the most picturesque tribes in the Balkans; its rcstful- 
ness for those who like to take their rest in some haven 
of romance ; its sunshine and temperate breezes in the 
heart of treacherous March. One ot the most accom- 
plished men I ever met, a high Austrian official, who 
know Europe by heart, so often said to me : “ Go to 
Ragusa. And, trust me. you will be sure to go there 
again. It is one of two places which I have in mind to 
retire to when I give up the public service. For climate 
alone, it is exceeded only by the island of Rhodes, the 
most perfect on that score in Europe; but whereas' in 
Rhodes you are under the Turk, with all it implies in 
backwardness, in the absence of comfortable hotels, and 
state of general ruin, in Ragusa you are in civilised 
hands, and will fall in love with the gentle people who 
belong to it.” 

Amidst all its vicissitudes of earthquakes, burnings, 
sieges, and tough fights, the sunny characte” of its^ 
inhabitants was never spofled. To all its invaders, it 
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seemed to say, like Morcutio, “ A plague on all your 

lA>uses. *Let me be. Non son Tnreo tvd Christiano. ihn» 

' povero Ita,gasann." So here we are af, last in Ragusa, 

where there is no disappointment, no 4iisillusion for the 

traveller warmed by > anticipation of the promised land.* 

We are only twenty-|pur hours from Trieste, yot there 

is pot in the Hotel ^jlmperial, so far as I can discowjr, 

a single visitor from Great Britain or Ireland. The 

place cannot* bo known to our people. I am* quite sure 

that many an Anglo-Indian, weary with the false glitter, 

the aggressiveness of more gold that mars simplicity Rvf 

life on the French Riviera, will thank the Times of India 

,for bringing to their notice this htvely unspoiled land. 

The establishment of the Hotel Imperial at Ragfusa, 
due to the initiative of the Au.strian-Lloyd Compiuiy, 
deserves acknowledgment and support. It is the only 
first-clixss hotel in Dalmatia ; so that travellers whose 
curiosity is tempered by apprehensions about personal 
comfort need make no (ialls on their courage here. 
English is spoken by several of the staff, and, needless 
to say, Frenc.h. If you do not care to reach Ragusa by 
doing the coast-line bit by bit, there is a weekly service 
direct from Trieste, taking twenty-four hours. It will 
be strange, indeed, if a few days’ stay in the Pearl of 
Dalmatia does not lure you on to farther excursions along 
the shores of this interesting land. In the smaller towns 
like Trau and Sebenico you can see everything while the 
stdamor Avaits Avi^jbeut being delivered over to the mercy 
oT ill-appointed inns. Outside Spalato and Ragusa, the 
Austrian-Lloyd steamers are the real Dalmatian hotels. 

In addition to the interc.st awakened by history in the 
groA^tth and decline of the enlightened Republic of Ragusa, 
the traveller will find much charm in its situation, its 
climate, its fortification^ its flora, its monuments, and the 
bright picturesque costumes, so entirely unlike anything 
the eyoigets accustomed to in the Far East. It lies on 
a shelving plateau near the base of Monte Sergio, which 
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is some 1300 foot high, and so largely protects it from" 
/•ho north. It faoes the open Adriatic, and is one of the 
few places in Dalmatia without a screen of islands to » 
interrupt its outlook on the sea. That view, with its 
coast-line fringe of Alp and fore-Alp, of bays and creeks, 
islands an^l peninsulas to loft and,.right, of beetling crag 
aivl tumbling precipice, of ramps and castle towers ^and 
noble l^attloments, is memorable. There comes a breatli 
about you bf the spirit of old enchantment, till you almost 
fool constrained to bow your head, as reverent pilgrims 
^loiild, in some unspoilt temple of the dreamlands of the 
Middle Ages. Take the best things out of Valet ta. Recall 
what has struck your fancy most in ^ Gib.” Compose , 
your picture witli what art you may. Colour it with the 
copious vegetation of the South. People its streets with the 
finest types of humanity — Montenegrin men and women in 
their market gala on a Sunday morning — and you will get 
some idea of what a treat Kagusa is to unfamiliar eyes. 

It has no port to speak of now. Porto Cassone can 
only harbour small craft. You must enter the pretty 
landlocked bay of Gravbsa, a short half-hour away on 
foot. The serpentines on every prdfnonade, the parks, 
belvederes, terraces, lobbies, on the climbing stairs of the 
streets, leave no room for the ennui of monotony. The 
pictures with fheir setting of human life are not mere 
revolving ones, ever and ever the same. They seem to 
come and go and come again, but in some altered phase, 
touched with a new vitality by sun ar^d cloud and the 
soft cool throb of iridescent seas. The benefit of chaii^ 
which injured constitutions long for is not a mere climatic 
product, depending on air and temperature tod sun and 
calm. Not measured by the elements, there is a torpe in 
the moving panorama of picturesque life which every 
thinking traveller is aware of, and which no health-resort 
statistician can possibly juggle with in his table swarm- 
ing' witljL deceptive contrasts. ' Let any man try such 
places . as Ragusa and ho will answer for it that no 
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modicatod restorative, no reducing spa, is tit to bo com- 
pared in efl’ectiveness with the instantaneous flood of 
exhilaration that revitalises evesry woa*y, overwrought, 
congested cell in the wear and tear of ci7ilisatiou. 

„ Go out by the Porta Ploee up the fine road bordering 
tlie cloisters of San Giacomo. Look at the giant aloes, 
the peach and almond trees in full bloom, tho pines, oaks, 
cypresses, palms, the of angos and lemons ripe U) pull, and 
tlie dense dark dome of tho olive groves on yonder island of 
. Lacroma. The sea is beating on the shingle hundreds of 
foot below the spot on which you stand. A ribbon of fluid 
emerald with white lace fringe in gentle undulations plays 
along the edge of each protected cove. A huge rock lorn 
from the side of the mountain in the cataclysm of 1667 
isothrust out into the sea to give the tourist — Teuton, 
Swede, and Finn, but, not the absent Englishman — a 
hm’Hichf.r AuKhh'ck. At your side is the lofty precipice 
that trembled under tho same shock, with its solid 
mass humbled into fragments, as if a drayman’s jolt 
might have brought it down any time in the last 270 
years. Go on and on till you de.scry across the Rreno 
Bay the walls of old Ragu.sa. Then turn back to breast 
the eddies of tho Bora — not glacial hero as in vaunted 
Abbazia, but tempered by latitude and the brosul shoulder 
of Monte Sergio. Put oi\ tho pace briskly like a man, 
and by tho time you are back in tho hotel you will forget 
you arc a valetudinarian, and will smash the bottle that 
reminds you there arc horrible things in life called liver 
mixtures. 

For those who wish for details of the points about 
llagusa, guide-books will do all that. These letters are 
mere impressionist records, necessarily hurried in a tour 
crowded with pictures of new lands, new peoples, a now 
ordering of thought enfoAjod by an objective seen at first 
hand in the monuments of ancient and medieval story. 
In my memory tlie splcifdid fortifications, the isolatM 
tedoubts built up in Rectangular blocks of cut Travertine, 
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, ^ * 
like that in St. Peter’s, some of them on the top of crags 

. like San Lorenzo springing solitarily from the oea — t.huse 
occupy the foreground of the picture. Then comes the 
Stradono or high street, which is really the filling in of 

. an old sea canal that separated the two districts of thq 
city. It is now a street of small shops like diminutive 
nailway arches, churches, cloisters, monumental \valls, 
domed and carved with old-world grotesques, and the 
famous Palace of the Kectors — not unworthy of being 
clasced in miniature with the Palace of the Doges. 

y Thp vegetable market on a Sunday morning is an 
entirely novel sight, 'fhe garb of the women from the 
neighbouring villages and islands is extremely handsome. 
They are covered, not ovcirloadcd, with ornament, gold, 
silver, chains, bracelets, hairpins, a rare blend of colour 
in bodice, skirt, and apron. Embroidered tulle veils 
hajig from their coquettish little red cavalry caps, and 
their abundance of fine linen is a credit to their laundry. 
It was amusing to see those noble-looking Dianas going 
aliout the square, one with a fine fat hen under her arm, 
another with a bag of new laid eggs, waiting for a 
customer. A Kagusan goes up to t6st the plumpness of 
the hen, and has the insolence to haggle with this gor- 
geously apparelled <|uecn over a paltry florin. 

Hagfisa ip rich in the e.xcursions it oft'ers, but the 
gem of the collection is the fairy island of Lacrbma, 
which is only half-an-hour’s rowing from the harbour. 
It springs from the sea shaped sompwhat like a long 
saddle, and Ls not a mere grove, but a dense wootl'of 
pine and olive, with a famous grotto, fort, and mon- 
astery. The island belonged to the Empei’or Maximilian 
of Mexico, who also owned Miramar near Trieste, but the 
emperor’s family have made it over to a religious order. 
Ragusa is or was intensely Catholic. There is a fine 
Jesuit church and college at the top of a noble flight of 
steps (j.rowning the Street of the Jesuits. TJiey have 
suffered here as elsewhere; for their home with the 
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* monogram of tho Order still over the door is occupied by 
Austrian sdldiers. The files of baby seminarists out for a 
\talk, dothed in the dross of some religious order, bring 

• home ‘vividly a picture of the customs* of tho Church 
with regard to “ vocatitwis ” as they penetrated even the 
nursery before the Froneh Revolution. It is a pity that 
iill th^ names of tho streets arc in Slav, Even the ex- 
cellent plan of the town, purchasable in the hotel, loses 
nearly all its usefulness by its encumbering Slav mania. 
Italian sees you through everywhere and German Tod* 
is useful. 

You will be pleased to be reminded that Ragusa gave 
tljc Merchant of Venice his sweet name “ argosies ” 
{nn/imrs) for his flotilla, dating from the time when tho 
galhjys of this stirring little Republic crowded with her 
commerce all the Eastern Seas. 



THE DALMATIAN FJORDS— 
CATTARO 

There ils nothing in nature along the coast line of the 
Eastern Adriatic that can compare for spectacular effect 
tivenoss with the Bocche * di Cattaro. They present at ^ 
a single glance such an array of scenic contradiction, 
such weird material for wonder, as is only called forth 
by a lusvs natnrcc. You behold a grandeur at once 
savage and sublime, bewitching yet repellent, so idyllic 
and yet so wild, simple and yet so complex, green and 
yet so grey, cultivated and yet so barren, modern and yet 
so primeval, that, as the ship moves through these 
i^ords, you are transported, with little help from the 
imagination, out of the world of the moment to the 
chaotic ago when a mere crust of pasty conglomerate was 
the condition of our lump of earth. The very name — 
the Mouths of Cattaro — seems to enter into the spirit of 
this Cyclopean freak. It is a mere hicus a non hicnido, 
for there are no mouths, as Cattaro is not a river but a 
town, and geography has not so far enlarged its vocabulary 
as to make the embouchures or mouths of a town 
acceptably or intelligibly descriptive. 

What, then, are these mouths ? They are a series of 
five bays leading from the Adriatic and opening into one 
another by narrowing channels and empliatic serpentines 
till, twenty kilometres from the sea, they end in a blind 
terminus at the riva on which stands Catta»*o, their 
capital. And what are thej}"’ like ? Take the Lake of 
Lucerne. Clothe its banks with myrtle, vine, and olive, 
"and all the terraced verdure of the South. Set hero and 

1 Sk » 

1 ProDounced Bokkaj. 
a>4 
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* tKere, along slope and riviera, old-wt)rld towns that date 
back to thto foundations of history, and'Jiore and there 
did forts and castles on commanding crags belonging to 

*tho days when Venice was magniticont. *Raisc your eyes 
to the snow-topped mauntains over all and see that 
towering precipice that sinks into the sea, guey, withered 
and entirely sterile as^ if a segment of mountainous 
desolation from Arabia I’etraia had been thrust into 
nature’s choice* conservatory. In other words, blend 
together Scandinavian fjords. Italian gardens, barren Reef 
Sea precipices, and you will have a fair idea of the 
Rocche di Cattaro. It is not understood why such 
disparity of aspect and fertility should be presented on 
the same spot by the same formation, for while some 
parts with a southern exposure have not verdure enough 
to cover a blade of grass, others, though facing north, 
arc enriched with the bounties of nature, so that all the 
farmer’s expectation is reversed. 

The first town to whuih the eye of the travclhir is 
irresistibly drawn on entering the Bocche is Castolniiovo. 
the pearl of the entire locality. It has the cornmennal 
importance of a spot that is the southern terminvis of 
the Bosnia-Herzogovina State Railway, though most of 
the traffic on this line starts from Gravosa, the jjort 
for Ragusa. The situation might have been chosen by 
a painter who also happened to be a sanitarian, for the 
claims of health and the picturesque arc ideally mot. 
Facing south upon a height tho houses stretch up among 
the “folding ro(;ks in irregular tiers, while the old battle- 
ments and castle, lifted up on an isolated crag and bathed 
in perpetual sunshine, impart a decorative fastidiousness 
to this, gem from nature’s studio. The castle, built in 
1538, was named the Spsignuolo as a compliment to 
Spain for helping the Venetians against the Turks. 

Teodo, farther oi>, is the largest of tho mouths. It 
is six kilometres wide with a depth of 100 -120* feet 
and is used as a supplementary store and victualling 
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base for Pola by the Austrian navy. ’ The strategic 
importance of fthi^ body of waters is so vital that it 
is encircled on mountain top and hill by a vast, reticu- 
lation of modetfa forts and armaments. On proceeding 
north from Teodo to enter the -final bay the channel 
narrows .to a strait known as the. Catena), where in former 
times chain's were thrown across, from side to side .to bar 
the ingress against ho.stile cruisers. This is the most 
curious s*pot in the Bocche, where three peninsulas throw 
■ouf converging points for three bays to meet. On thp 
left i» the Bay of Risano — from the ancient Rhizon 
which gave to the Bocche the Roman name of Sinus 
Rhizonicus. Just here arc two islets dear to the Bocchesi, 
the rocky island of S. Giorgio with its ancient Beno- 
dict.ine abbey, and its twin sister, the smooth disc of 
land, level with the water, on which, loaded with votive 
offerings, stands the church of Onr Lady of the Scalpello. 
This island was practically made by the j)eople them- 
selves with material brought from the coast as a shrine 
for Madonna Mary. 

Risano, at the head of the northern bay, was the 
centre of the old kingdom of Illyria before it bec.ame a 
Roman province. Looking at it to-day in the peace of 
its insignificance, it needs an effort to realise that here 
contending nations mot in endless strife for mastery. On 
through the dark and middle ages Goth gave way to 
Byzantine, Saracen to Sorb, Norman to Bulgarian, till 
Venice came to set the seal of hot enlightenment over 
her new possession and to stamp the very stones*^ with 
beauty that made street and church and dwelling-place an 
expression of renaissant art. The short Ffench occupation 
ended in 1814 when Austrian sovereignty began. The 
order which reigns over the entire rivier.t of the Bocche 
and on the mountainous hinterland of Risano has 
Jpeen bought with much Austrian blood and treasure. 
The amruly highlanders of the once roadless, mountains 
of .Krivosic wedged in between* the fighting races 'of 
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‘Dalmatia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro kept Austrian 
authority kt bay for nearly three goiierA|iions. Troubles • 
bn account of the land and house tax took two years 
of bloodshed to settle. There was ^ second rising 
in 1869 owing to the conscription laws. The country 
was impracticable for regular warfare, so that after much 
loss ;8,nd some humiliation Austria had to be conteift 
with a* mere formal sitrrcnder. Little by little roads 
were carried through this wild land and then, biit not till 
•1881, was Austria in a position to enforce conscriptiifii. • 

It is sad to note the decadence of the aUractive 
waterside towns in all these bays. The Bocchesi were 
tjie linest sailors in the Adriatic and wore noted for their 
prosperity. Every family had at least a smack which 
thby could call their own. Much t)f the eminence whi(jli 
Venice won was due to the seamanship of the Bocchesi 
and to the constructive excellence of their shipyards. 
Hut they liave had to give up the struggle of competition 
with steam. And now wha( a melancholy sight Perasto 
is ! This pretty town on the bond of the peninsula botween 
the Risano and (^attaro bays is a scene of desolation. 
Whole streets of lino houses, solid as fortresses, from 
which the lieaitcnants of the Doge and local magniticoes 
sent their argosies over the known world, arc now simply 
abandoned as if the plague had left tJiem tenantless. 
Their o(icupation and their occupants have gone, unable 
to sustain tJie fight between coal and canvas. And so 
the ‘ruthlessness 0/ material prc)gress goes on destroying 
the liomesteads of industrious populations and the land- 
marks 01 a civilisation which was probably very much 
happier than bur own. 

Hereabouts on emerging from the Catenie you get the 
first skirtling revelation of the features that place the 
Bocche di Cattaro among the sensational curiosities of 
nature. For side by side with slopes of vines and olives apd 
orchards •you behold a stupendous mountain side •several 
thousand feet high, bare, gloomy, Cimmerian, descending 
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sheer into the water without one speck of verdure or 
trace of any living 'ohing. The suddenness and propin- 
quity of these contrasts have such elements of the weird 
and the unnatural’ as almost to appal. Tlie town of Cattaro 
— population, 5400 — lies in the. bight at the extreme 
end of those waters most distant, from the sea. Mount 
havijon, or Monte Sella, over 5009 feet, robed in ^^intry 
whiteness, towers precipitously above it. So nsfrrow is 
the gorge in which it lies, and the mountains that coniine 
it so steep and lofty, that in the depth of winter the sun 
does not touch it till after 10 a.m. and disappears at 
3 i*.M. It was an idea of the ancients, fed by their 
historians, that the sun .shut out by the limestone 
heights was only seen there at midsummer. At anyrate 
it makes up then for lost time by blistering the epidenids 
and half suffocating the inhabitants in a blast of heat. 
Cattaro is a desirable place to keep out of in summer. 

Though Montenegro has seaports of its own in 
Antivari and Dulcigno, both inconvenient, Austrian 
Cattaro is the real commercial emporiuiii of that 
principality. There is a brisk trade between them. 
The Montenegrin market on the Marina outside the 
town walls — vegetables, eggs, honey, wax, wool, skins — 
is a busy and drossy spectacle. 1 did not notice the 
sumach wood, and loaves, of which Cattaro tanners once 
made Cordovan shoos and saffron nicknacks for Venetian 
beauties. Though it takes eight hours for a carriage 
and pair to reach Cettinjo — the Moi^tenegrin capital — 
by the magnificent new road, the people themselves 
cover the distance with incredible speed — three and a 
half hours — by short cuts, partly up the Piumara ravine 
and partly along the road with sixty-six serpentine^ built 
by Austria in 1844. 

In this al fresco museum* of curiosities, the first 
thing to attract the eye when the steamer’s bow is 
turned, towards Cattaro is the 'Fort and its forti’ficatioas 
There is nothing that quite resembles them, for thej 
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climb up and down a tremendous precipice in fantastic 
zigzags, thb masonry, as if fused by the'j^and of Vulcan, 
leaping in and out from berg to crag with lightning 
surprises till it accosts the Fort of* San Giovanni, 
perched, like an eagle in its eyrie, on an isolated aiguille. 
Needless to say, on this beautiful sample, of .medieval 
defences, as over the, city gates, on drawbridge, and 
portculfis, you can descr,y the sign manual of Venice, 
for the only •ubiquitous symbol in Dalmatia is the 
►Winged Lion of St. Mark. 



THE DALMATIAN ISLANDS 


. LKSiNA— LISSA— CURZ^LA 

•) 

No • picture of Dalixiatia, however sketchy, would be; 
complete without a glance at its southern archipelago, 
just as its hinterland, the Western Balkans, draws the 
traveller on to round off his tour in this fascinating bujb 
little known highland. Among the agreeable surjxrises 
in store for the stranger is the short distances between 
points of interest and the s])eed with which much 
sight-seeiug may be accomplished in a little time. The 
steamer stops long enough in the princupal towns of 
these Dalmatian islands t,o allow you l.o see whatever 
in nature and art and dress and outdoor life may be 
worth seeing, and to note whatever is worth putting 
by in the storehouse of pleasant mferaories. In thirty- 
eight hours I saw six of the islands as well as the 
long peninsula of Sabbioncello and eleven of the towns. 
This may loolt very much like seeing new lands from an 
express train window, but in reality the time is ample. 
The towns are small, built round the harbours. All the 
life of the place is gathered there as, if on view to' the 
sound of the “ general assembly ” from the steamer’s 
whistle. Important show places are mostly within a 
few steps of the Marina, so that saurftering for an 
hour or two, often under the kindly guidance pf one 
of the ship’s oflBcers, you have time to let your impres- 
sions take form, and the shorf sea passage between the 
halts gives you time to fix them. ^ It is this moving 
panorajna of new faces, new scenes, new fpod, new 
clima.te, new life outside the pale* of travel to whict 
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* Englishmen are accustomed, that imparts indescribable 
refreshment and a chui-m unknown In Hihe nearer West. • 
•You are taken out of the humdrum weariness, the 
futilities, tho cross purposes, the disappointments, the 
unabashed stupidities ‘that belong to the stock-in-trade ' 
of officialism all the wvrld over. You emerge, from t.he 
clamp of the Iron Virgin of routine and go* forth Avith’a 
sense oT emancipation as, if you hud stopped into another 
world where foolscap — bless that happy desi^ation ! 
•has no private nitric to vitriolise your morning* tea. 
Tho nomenclature of diseasiis has a monumental hiatus. 
It is not liver, m>r malaria, nor sun that sends mo.st of 
9 ur invalids to Europe!, hut the microbe of officialism, a 
Neurasthenia Officinalis, not. mentioned in the hooks. 
For such as thc.se there is no medicine like movement, 
and the distracting stimulus of travel in new and agreeable 
lands. Tho race round these islands in a .smooth sea, late 
in March or April, ortho corresponding months in autumn 
under the temperate flood of Adriatic sunshine, is one 
of man’s best restoratives, for it coui)H!ls you with its 
stimulating variety to live and delight in tho moments 
as they fly. * 

The coa.sting steamers of the Austrian-Lloyd make 
this welcome ct>ncession, that you can sleep on board 
‘.he night before when your boat leaves •early in the 
morning. So we left Spalato by the Tricste-Cattaro line 
it 6 A.M. and reached the island of Solta one hour later. 
A h'alf-hour’s passp,ge hroughi us to Brazza, the largest 
i,ntl*most populous of the islands whore you will find 
in the Dominican convent a fine collection of coins going 
back to the heyday of Greek cidt.ure, a Tintoretto, and 
various remnants of tho Venetian piiviod. In an hour 
and a* half you .are in the island of Lcsina, with an 
astablishcd name as a mild* ocean cure. Wc landed at 
two of its townf^ Oitta Vecichia on the north ,is 
i^proached by a fjnrd-like bay, and once bore «n evil 
reputati(»n as a stronghold ^of the Narcnta pirates. All 
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kinds of objects have been discovered in' the vicinity’* 

• that show the <»re&t antiquity of its first sottlemefit. 
But Lesina town itself — 2600 inhabitants — round the* 
corner in the south-west, partly protected by the 'little * 
group of the Spalmadore islands •and by the island of, 
Lissa out.wei^t, is the climatic gem of this archipelago. 
OL’iginally a XUorinthian colony, it^ passed over to ^.ome 
and was long known as the Reading fastness *of the 
Illyrian ffeebooters. Embosomed in it» own bay it 
slbretehos along the curving riva a picture of unpre- • 
tentioua prosperity. 

The business it attracts is scarcely in keeping with 
its appearance. It musli have once been a busy mart, 
for its piazza is spacious, its loggia one of the best 
samples of Venetian art to be found in Dalmatia, and 
it is dominated or guarded by throe forts. One of these 
— the Spagnuolo — at once indicates the vicissitude of its 
fortunes under many rulers an<l its date back in the 
fourteenth century. As an index to its climate, the date 
palm fiourishes and brings its fruit to maturity in Lesina 
sooner than anywhere else in these latitudes. A com- 
fortable hotel in the nature of a sanitarium is now in 
working order at rates as low as four florins a day, under 
seven shillings. The order and cleanliness of all the 
arrangements •’Were very reassuring. This Lesina retreat 
is admirably suited to persons who feel best in a mild sea 
air and can accept the loneliness of an island hermitage 
for the sake of the tranquillity and resf. I had the good 
fortune to have on board for much of my tour Mr. V6n 
Vollmar, one of the best known members of the German 
Reichstag, who with his accomplished wile spent some 
weeks at Lesina for its reposefulness. They were greatly 
pleased with the hotel, and found plenty of interest in 
the humdrum life of the fistrr&s to keep ennui out of 
their stay. , 

Lesiina has no field of choice for disturbii^ attrac- 
tions.^ It is deadly slow, but then, "far from the madding 
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'Crowd,” it is 'so restful. Alpine honey, delicious as it 
is,*must take rank after that of Lcfemej. The opulent • 
hedgerows of rosemary make rich nests for the revels 
of the bees, so that these merry little husbandmen 
?ond forth from their ^distillery a nectar that not only ' 
tills the air with its bpuquet but titillateii the palates 
with a flavour that never cloys. For those not yet weary 
of comhiunion with their own thoughts, who, burdened 
with no remorse, still take delight in making ^ .comrade 
pf nature ; who can roam objectless and happy thr(Aigh 
groves of olives rising out of the sea, brightened with 
oleander and scented with rosemary; who can enjoy 
ijiusing reveries on a country stile while the hardy 
donkeys arc bringing homo the wine in bulging skins ; 
wbo can find interest in boating and sea tishing and in 
the humble employments of the contadini, and share 
with appetite their merenda of black bread and tigs and 
light sweet wine ; for all those, in short, in quest of a 
Happy Arcadia, far from the boro of full dress civilisa- 
tion, let them take steamer as soon as they like for this 
Paradise of the Siesta. For one class of mortal is Lesina 
especially cut out those who, perchance, after the 
emotional disappointments of the season, and disdainful 
of the cheerful condolence that has a twinkle in its easy 
tears, seek to assuage in solitude the tempestuous anguish 
of a temporarily broken heart ! 

From Lesina to the island of Lissa is only one and a 
half' hour’s steam., This is the island that stands out 
well^o sea, and is best known to Anglo-Indians who pass 
close to it on their passage out or homeward bound from 
Trieste. It haS always been a naval centre. The fleets 
of Ron)e rode at anchor in its bays. Here the English 
destroyed the French battleships on I2th March i8ii, 
and the battle of Lissa of 2®th July 1866, between the 
Austrian and Italian fleets, is one of the tinest per- 
formancef^ in the annals of Austrian bravery. Like our 
own Nelson on a memorable day, who looked at the 
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signal for retreat through his blind eye, Admiral Tege*' 
thoff disregarded the court advice to hold off.'^and mik- 
ing for the enemy with all speed, came out of the* battle 
the idol of his oeuntry. Lissa is sometimes called the ' 
Malta of the Adriatic, a sufficient indication of its 
strategic impprtance. Its south tand west coast is rocky 
itfnd presents* a bare precipice to tl^e sea. , 

There is little of interest to /I clay the stranger. The 
fertile valley of Caiiipo Grande is pretty,* and th(j wine, 
as in most of the islands, is extremely good. T witnessed, 
a theatrical performance by a travelling Croatian com- 
pany, where 1 had the honour of a “ stall *’ for a franc. 
These Slavs were much above the performers in our ow^i 
travelling booths. I was surprised at the musical rhythm 
of a language which is generally thought to be onl^ a 
survival of barbarous times. They were aline type, some 
of them — the first lovers —handsome, and with more 
natui’al refinement than 1 have often seen in theatrtis 
west of Temple Bar. On the west of Lissa is the little 
island of Busi, famed in these waters for its “ Blue 
Grotto,*' reminiscent of Capri. The light effects are 
wonderful as the shimmer of sunshinb penetrates through 
the portal of a submarine crag. From the town of Lissa 
we st('.amed round to (.JoinTsa, the next largest town of 
the island of Lissa, lying in a deep well-protected bay 
on the west. It was Sunday, so wo saw the whole popu- 
lation on their way to and from Mass turned out in their 
best attire. The church parade was prowded along' the 
quay, where among the black kerchiefs and skirts of the 
women two or three local signorinc spoiled the old-AVorld 
Venetian picture with their half-and-half 'touches of the 
Maison Boucicaut. The standard of beauty is n<?t high 
in Comisa. There can hardly be any runaway mjwriages 
there for love ! On a clcafr ctay you can see the Italian 
coast from the Lissa mountains. , 

I £ound the town of Curzola, on the island of Curzola, 
the most pictures(jue of the entire group. It is about 
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4 seven hours from Lissa, and whatever it may be to live 
in? it is a delight to the eye. None bf tjio islands are so, 
■rich in remains of the great Venetian mastery. The pro- 
menade round the fine fortifications is jioautiful. There 
are whole streets of jjoblo houses that seem quite aban- , 
doned — roofs and winejows gone, but the walls as solid 
as bastions. It is a melancholy scene — those palaces rfjf 
the old nobility with tlieir coat of arms in rich carving 
on the stone e^jcntchoons over their doors almost entirely 
, gutted. The place abounds in good work from the ohisel 
of sculptors renowned in their own day, balconies., loggias, 
wellheads, corbels, cills, niches, ecclesiastical traceries and 
grotesques, with the Lion of St. Mark dominating the 
ensemble as if asserting the source from whi(;h all art 
feeling flowed. 'Fhc flights of stone stairs and lobbies 
uj) these arcaded lanes, arc as prett.y as anything in 
Dalmatia, not excepting Ragusa, and of course Venice 
itself, the flat, has nothing to compare with these 
beautiful traits of her hill-bred daughters. It would 
bo a pity to spoil the oficct on the memory left by a 
stroll through the desolate grandeur of Curzola, so the 
traveller will not, care to linger over the lesser sights 
of Sabbioncello and island of Meleda, but will bo glad 
when the steamer, speeding through the Calamotta 
Channel, lands him at the gates of Ragusa, the pearl 
of the Adriatic. 

The language of the islands is Italiiin and Slav, but 
Getman is common too. The tension between the Slav 
add' the Italian element is as keen among the islands as on 
the coast. The stories you hear of these racial feuds are 
redolent of the nursery with a population in pinafores. 
If an^ Italian artist is advertised to sing, the Slavs will 
boycojit the concert unless the programme is in Slav, and 
a Croatian Dramatic Confpaay will get no patronage from 
the Italians unless the programme is according to their 
liking; ^nd so on down Ifo the pettiest affairs qf .sowal 
life. The water supply of the islands is inadequate and 
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indifferent. It is mostly the savings of the rain in 
cisterns. But fg” travellers, Giesshfibler, one oi the bSst 
natural mineral waters in the world, is easily obtainable* 
and cheap. Artists will thank me for sending them to 
, Curzola. 



AN ISLAND OF THE BLEST— 
CORFtJ 

* s 

Why did the, ancients go out of their way \o localise 
their vistas of Paradise by picturing thorn all amid the 
fanciful mirages of the Far West ? To us of the .modern 
world, spellbound from afar by the fraudulent witch- 
craft of the Orient;, it is remarkable that in the great 
days of old, no dreams of bliss wore rounded by voices 
frdin the East a-calling. Those resistless invitations 
were all creations of the West. It was from the West 
that the silvern trumpet of the priest\s and poot^s 
ecstasy breathed into the ear of piety and hope and 
wonder the glorious note of immortality rising high 
above the music of the spheres. It was in the West 
that Homer placed his Elysian Meadows, and Pindar 
the Fortunate isles.*' And so the musing fancy over was 
beguile<l towards those Westward halos that gather 
round the fabled Garden of the Hesperides. And yet 
neither poet nor pontiff need have gone any farther West 
than a Greek island in order to realise how near at 
hsmd was moored the embodiment of their dreams, the 
Sedf of all their fond beatitudes. It was not for them 
Uf know what we know, how vain were all these glimpses 
of clairvoyance, these dithyrambs of hope, these seductions 
of the fancy, 'this wistful peering of the spirit into the 
unexplorable spaces of the Beyond, this mood of plumb- 
less search into the mystic deeps of the Hereafter. We 
can see now that the fiarthly paradise, had they but 
known it, full of ^beatific visions, was already at their 
very do(y:s in the Ionian 'Sea. For no tongue can tell 
nor hath it entered' into the Art of man to conceive, 
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tL(! full miracle of the mystery of beautjr that has its* 

. temple, during ^hc' springtide of the year, in « the islstnd 
of Corfiu For where will you got such celestial har-* 
monies of lights and colour over snowy mountaih and ' 
radiant sea, such play of iridescence where the emerald 
ripple along the shore is chasecl by running gleams of 
Ispis-lazuli, siich forests — not more groves — of primeval 
olive, such islot-studdcd ports and coves, such myriad 
indentatiofns of a coiist-lino broken inti' the wildest, 
hrighliost pattioms by the cleavage of the waves ? Over, 
against, the Albanian sierra the firmament seems robed 
all day in some soft texture like the veils from which 
I, he rainbows hang, glistening and molting evermore int<j 
the new transparencies of transformation, so that the 
air is tilled with a sense of rhapsody, as if the earth 
beneath these wonders throbbed with exultant melody 
and rejoiced. 

But to greet these moods of nature you must see 
Corfu in spring. It is too hot in summer, and in autumn 
the spe(!taclo, though beautiful, is tame. There is then 
less tender eloquence in the atmosphere, less sjnritu- 
ality, less seraphic softness, less of the hidden music; that 
wakes tho deeper senses to sweet consciousness of thrill. 
In autumn the raiment of the aging year is a bourgeois 
worldliness with all the lost suggestiveness, the clear 
hard lines of a well-dressed beauty no longer in her 
heyday. The .skies are no longer charged so bountifully 
with sa(;ramental messages to the expectant spirit from 
the throne of the Sublime and the Invisible. The rufedts 
are parched and drooped and dusty, and the Albanian 
highlands across tho straits — so wonderful when clad in 
the vernal vesture of the All- Holy — have lost the piagic 
of the snows. In winter, although far superior to the 
Kiviera as a health re.sortt if has some of the evil 
characters of that over-lauded littoral, winds, wet and 
sudden, chilling variations. But in March apd April 
Corcyra of tho ancients is a veritable divan for the gods. 
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► pillike that season of the year in other eountries, now 
genial, now^ murderous, always fitful, fjpnng is the reli- 
ajjle feature of the year in Corfu. For tho^e wintering in 
,*Egypt, .what more convenient and dclij^htful after-cure 
than the spring season in Corfu, with excursions into 
CTrocce juvst over the narrow water? For those whose 
broken health makes assiduous care imperatrve, prohablj]^ 
the idfial life is to spend the year round in the bracing 
shelter of the Alps, resol^^ing only the spring, months 
for Corfu. Because it must never be forgotten that w^^cn^ 
winter breaks up in the mountains, the sirocco and its 
t.haws became ungovernable and pierciing until ttie full 
est.ablishment of spring. That is the time for the reno- 
vating contrast between Alpine and marine air, the best 
iinjmlse against stagnation in either. As you cannot 
live on “ partridge always ” neither can the automatic 
functions of the human organism maintain their highest 
life in climates, however good, that have the set of same- 
ness. Even the individual blood and nerve-cells are 
very human, and take on the note of torpor unless their 
pabuluin is clianged. Tlenco the value of change that 
ensures the ventilatipn of the system by currents of 
diverse air, now taken from the mountain- tops, now 
from marine levels, now moist, now dry, now laden with 
the chlori<lcs, now winged with tlie fragrance of the 
pines. All the elements round about you forget their 
quarrels after winter, and make it up in a benignant 
(conspiracy to bless the spring. Corfu becomes then the 
very .homo of the |^ciitle zephyrs, and there is never a 
sting in their caress. So suave their motion and 

li^ht they do not bond the bells 
^ Of the celestial asphodels.” 

England in an access of jjenorosity handed over the 
island to Greece in 1863, having governed it to its great 
advantage for near^ fifty, years. Hence the genertd 
« excellence’ of the roads and a practical acquaintance 

» o * • 
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with our language that is noticeable ami very dear' tp • 
the English trAv^ller who is not accomplished in '►the 
gift of tongues. Perhaps this survival of English pro- 
clivities is responsible for the production of Oharleys* 
Aunt in the interesting old tho/itre, built hundreds of 
years ago during the Venetian mastery, which lasted 
.practically from the Crusades to the French Revolution. 
Charley’s Aunt in an Ionian island and a Greek* dress, 
redolent’ of Homer and the 'Greek tragedians, touches 
.about the acme of comic incongruity. But after all, a 
farce ()n a wide-world tour is a tribute to the cosmo- ■ 
politsinism that works for international understandings, 
and adds a thrciwi to the silken bonds that draw the 
brotherhood of men together. The figure of the bucolic 
Englishman, with his eyeglass stare and his incap.ipity 
for humour, has had the Continental stage to itself too 
long. It was time that something came along to show 
the foreign groundlings that an Englishman can not only 
make a good joke — sometimes, but enjoy, without being 
bored to distraction, the same joke running for over 
throe long years. The paroxysm of laughter that shook 
the ribs of Britons until the possibility of fracture became 
a national peril, was one of the phenomena of last cen- 
tury during that unprecedented run. But as a curiosity 
it hardly exceeded in surprise the production of The 
Geisha in the Balkans, at Serajovo, the capital of Bosnia, 
or the positive furore created in Buda-Pest by an 
American company in the Bdle of New York. 

The only disagreeable memory T have carried'' away 
of my three visits to Corfu is the national money. Its 
— shall we say politely ? - unloveliness is" unbelievable to 
those who have not looked upon it, and who have never 
had to handle with tremulous misgiving the paper- 
currency in Eastern bazaars.* Who will forget his feel- 
ings when for the first time a fistful of this septic 
fifarbage was thrust into the hand * in exchange for an 
English sovereign ! And Corfu 'is one of the poetic ' 
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• dreamlands of ’the West roincinbor, and not an Eastern 
sinK in the purlieus of Pydhoni. Herej every citizen 
seems to be his own money-changer. Would you 
•settle U bill of five francs, just tear in twain a ton- 

* £r,anc note. Pay awaj* onc-half, and keep the other 
for the next occasion. • For this lacerated money is 
negotiable in separate jjits. Imagine paying an Eng-* 
lish acebunt for £2, los. ,with the torn half of a Bank 
of England fiver ! The currency unit is a drachma — 
nominally a franc; it is so depreciated as to have ofily* 
half value, or, say, sixty centimes. Impar and fluctuat- 
ing, it aflbrds excellent cover for “ doing ” the stranger, 
aijd so the greenhorn is called upon to pay in francs 
for what is ordinarily payable in drachmas — in other 
words, to pay twice over. A tourist agency in Athens 
charged me twenty francs for the carriage to Elousis, 
when I could have got it at the hotel, as I discovered 
too late, for twenty drachmas, or about half ; and a 
Greek would probably pay half that. 

There are only two first-class hotels in Corfu. They 
are so full in spring that it is wise to engage rooms 
in advance : the terrAs are not extravagant — about ten 
shillings a day. 1 liked the Belle Venisc for its situ- 
ation, but the food and ensemble at the old-fashioned 
St. George are more comfortable for our Countrymen. 
Wine of course is cheap, but a bottle of beer and 
oven a bottle of Mattoni — the famous Austrian table- 
water’, which can bg had for fivepence on an Austrian- 
Llo^d* steamer on the Bombay run, costs 2 francs 50 
in Corffi, I found the arrangements for embarking and 
disembarking orderly, and the charges settled by the 
hotel rqprcscntative quite reasonable, such a contrast 
with ItaliiUi ways and the banditti that used to seize 
the baggage at Naples or* M<;ssina. Those who do not 
mind the cares of housekeeping and know Italian usctully, 
could get ,a vilUno hero phenomenally cheap and live 
for next to nothing. Meat is indifterent, but no worse 
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than Continental moat to English palates, and it’ ' 
surprising wh|iA toothsome ragouts are made out of 
unpromising material by servants to the manner born 
and trained, passionate adherents of the simple life’ 
might find this spot their Zion so great is tin; pr^- ’ 
fusion 9 f grapes, oranges, lempns, figs, and vegetables 
.galore, hardest after harvest, to say nothing of the 
lordly olive and that prince of plasmas, macaroni, 
which iliore than any other food brings health, a 
■ pleased satiely, and strength to half the races q/" 
Soutli,-Eastern Europe. ' 

Though even the hardened traveller can never 
get entirely used t-o r unnin g the gauntlet of the 
file of hotel servants who greet, his departure with 
smirking bows and a hungry clamour in their glawcos, 

1 thought this nuisance in Greece, perhaps I should 
rather say Athens, had really touched the top. It 
took some eight persons to put, my humble efi'eels 
into the carriage when leaving for the station, one 
grave gentleman presenting me with my walking-stick 
as cerernoniou.sly as if it were a regal orb, but at t,hc 
back of his .smooth brow there* was a bandit’s in- 
tensity of glare that was positively wolfish. 1 dread 
t.o think to what dimensions the proccs.sion would 
have grown had 1 but a tomtit or a canary among 
my impedimenta. By all the rules of the game there 
would have been another suite of servitors to face, to 
say nothing of the locandiera and the stillroom maid ! 
Pray note that this nuisance was limited to the* man- 
ners of hotel establishments. As I have been glad to 
repeatedly point out, T was never mole'sted by beggars 
in my wanderings among the Greek people. 

The olive, considered a5sthetically, is an unattractive, 
disappointing tree — it would* hardly be selected for my 
lady’s arbour. The part it takes in husbandry is not for 
ornai/ient but for use. Seen* singly, it does n^t help the 
picture. It resembles the women ‘'that some men marry,’ 
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• :»bt for their lobks, but for their fruitfulness. It. belongs 
to the claims of Mary Janes whom you, ^ send into the 
scullery, to do the hard work of the family, not the 

•Angelinas that you load to the altar to bg the decorative 
• nrjistress of your homo. , It has no pride in its personal 
appearance. It can’t stq.ud straight, but grows up any- 
how, and flops all over. Its po.se is hopeless ; and it wouhl 
drive aif Irish sergeant mad on the parade ground if ho 
had to teach it, anything so elementary as how to hold 
Vp its head. Nor can it be said to have any idea of line, 
for if planted in avenues, it is certain to do its best^to cut 
capers in a zigzag. If one loans to the north, you may be 
sure the next will nearly break its back in trying to do a 
somersault in the opposite direction. The stem is full of 
twists and kinks and bosses, all growing their own sweet 
way, as if they were not on speaking terms with each other. 
See a score of them together, and they look for all the 
world like a bacchanalian party of fauns and dryads who 
had been having a night out, until some shocked divinity 
coming along turned the whole sorry crew into an olive 
tope just as tlicy wore — “ snapped ” — in all their tipsy 
convolutions. So that whatever their value in the larder, 
do not expect too much from gardens of olives as a sight 
— until you see them in Corfu ! Your memories of Pro- 
vence or of the Pisan wolds, or infinite divcf.sity of olive 
farms in the Near East, do not prepare the eye for the 
olive park in this (iontral valley. Here the trees have 
num1)er, and size, and altitude — some over sixty feet. 
Indi'v'idually and in line, they have a virile majesty that 
marks them out as veterans of the plain and monarchs 
of their order.* Theirs too is that subtle aureole of a 
golden age ^hat diffuses round their venerable presences 
an irresistible sense of classical antiquity, as if any one 
of them had but just poured into the lap of the 
husbandman in bygone days the fruit that nourished 
Homer a^d Ulysses. Memorable is the way t^rou^i 
the file of these old' Druids across the heart of the 
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island to the western heights of Pelleka, and memW 
able indeed tl}e i commingling of sea and. vale ^d 
mountain, an(f the magnificent distances oversea that 
draw the stranger to the terrace of this tryst. Me- 
morable, too, are the demesne-Jiike involutions of tlje 
road loading to the rare wild ^beauty of the coast by 
^alseokastrieza. But there is many a traveller who will 
find it is not the grandiose or the speotacular that iiaunts 
his memory longest with the finest ch^rm. It is the 
day he wandered idly with his Homeric reveries ami^ 
Odyssean scenes in this epic homeland of the olive. 

The villa of the late Empress of Austria — the 
Achilleion — attracts many travellers to Corfu. It is 
not only a thing of beauty in itself, but a symbol of 
associations that go deep down and reach the kinship 
of humanity ; for it was on this spot that a sorely-tried 
woman, seeking surcease from sorrow, single-handed and 
in her own way, fought her battle against the rolentless- 
ness of destiny. Even now, abandoned to caretakers, 
bereft of all the priceless treasures which this Lady of 
Dolours had gathered into it from all the marts of the 
rare and the antique, it is still worth the distant pilgrim’s 
while to come and gaze and Avonder. Lifted up on the 
rugged heights of Gastouri, its terraced gardens sloping 
to the sea afe a revel of regal grandeur ; for all that the 
art of man could bring together in shrubs and trees and 
flowers, in marble balustrades, Greek temples, hella vv4as, 
and a concourse of cool glades, in dainty pergolas^ and 
gay perspectives, in the vast sweep' of noble spefctaclo 
across the water reaching up to the wan shadows of the 
Acroceraunian hills, everything in the picture has been 
finished and glorified by a profusion of masterpieces from 
the bronze-founder and the sculptor. The villa takes its 
name from the marble figure of Achilles on the farthest 
belvedere above the sea. There the godlike hero is seen 
Arug^ling in recumbent pain to extract the poisoned 
arrow from his heel, where alone ‘his immortality avafis 
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«hot. No traveller, however ardent his memories of 
Greece, will join in wails over the '^eQ^y of sculpture . 
•while Jiving hands can present with such transcendent 
power a monument of dignity and pai^j and anatomical 
pompleteness like the dying god of the Achilleion. 

But nature is not burnished from this proud domain. 
The wild luxuriance of^ her forests comes up to the veay 
doors, ’creeping in among the crags, and the primeval 
sanctity of her hills, shattered into myriad focky pre- 
.cipices in the travail of creation, so qualify the note uf 
artificiality that you hardly know whether naturq or art 
has got the mastery, or whether indeed they are in 
Rivalry at all. How can human language adequately 
picture the outlook from this imperial cloister, where 
thffi scholar’s blood moves swift and swifter in presence 
of the memories that are called together by those Odys- 
soan lands ! There beneath your gaze is the ancient 
harbour, a gallant inlet of sheltered sea — the lagoon of 
Paheopolis — now shallow from silt, which held the old 
marine when Corc 3 n’a sent her fleet triumpantly to crush 
the greed of Corinth ; where Ulysses was cast ashore as 
if for dead ; where itogry Poseidon turned his barque to 
stone, and moored it at the harbour’s mouth ; where, full 
of sweet humanities, the romance began with the king’s 
daughter, which might have ended like the episodes of 
Circe and Calypso, but — perhaps — did not. 

The cost of the Achilleion — over three million pounds 
sterling — not on a palace, mind you, but a private home, 
giVeU some notion of its magnificence, but little indication 
of its taste; for any common millionaire might spend 
that sum on a tawdry gewgaw. It was not the glint of 
bullioij that made the Achilleion what it was. There 
ran through every order given the soul of the chatelaine 
who chose her artists auH directed their plans, that in- 
stinct of sensitive refinement that was part of her 
patrician,, birthright. Seefi from the road the hpuse is 
hot imposing. Half hidden in foliage, it was not built 
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to catch the eye of the wayfarer, nor to tempt the tourist^ 
to strike attituies* of awe. It was the offering of* a 
bruised spirit to the manes of her childhood’s day-dreams,’ 
from which the rmirch of life’s realities had swept the 
purity of their crown of splendour almost before she had 
ceased to.be ^ child. The empress buUt this manor out 
of her own private fortune, and jealously preserved the 
exclusiveness of her personal fights. Not even princes 
were adulitted to a view of the AchiUeion, and the 
principal staircase was not a gangway oven for her suite.* 
There, at any rate, her reserve was to be respected, and 
she could feel herself at home among her bibelots with 
the choir invisible half revealed in nature all around hei; 
while hearkening to the note of peace and rest and final 
understanding of the world’s cruel tangle careering softly 
like a hUmotif through all their imdersong of solace and 
high hope. The house is a white rectangular block with 
roomy balconies borne on Ionic columns, without a single 
gable or a single giirish note. Whatever is done within 
is rich and noble; there is no suggestion of filigree or 
make-believe; there are no shrill tones. The general 
chastity of colour consorts well With the scheme of 
Byzantine form in fresco and mosaic, in the blending of 
Pompeian reds and terra-cottas and the marble opulence 
of the colonnades. The terraces and peristyles, or 
galleried porticos, are museums of the art of modem 
hands in spotless Parian marble. I know not where to 
look for more exquisite models of , drapery and hair- 
dressing in stone. There is nothing nearly .so effebtlve 
in the Acropolis mmseum to show the ornamental po.ssi- 
bilitios of chiton and poplnm — one \inder and one over 
garment — those simple robes of the women of Greece. 
There were no strings in those days, no whalebones, no 
falbalas, no tempestuous petticoats, no window-dressing 
of the human form divine, no gui\es of the modiste. 
Only a length of homespuns,' a girdle and a fi,bula, and 
so the Saturnian reign of the life of glorious grace. 
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^The people of the locality almost worshipped the 
empress. ‘ She was their providened, umd all the deep ‘ 
"simplicity of her character — the elemental human nature, 
present alike in simple folk and gentle- r -welled up when 
she had dealings with the poor. They speak with 
reverence and a hush -of her tireless tramps, over the 
height s of Monte Doe;x, climbing rocks and tracks, the 
rougher the better, sola lia sola, always by herself or, if 
attended, still »alono, as if under the load and goad of 
•some malignant shadow her only rest was found in 
restlessness, her only repose was in fatigue. The spirit 
of her race that kept her to herself was not the pride of 
caste but the pride of honour, an immaculate sensitive- 
ness to what was due not to her rank — for she abandoned 
(joUrts and ceremonial — but to her own self-respect. 
The bitterness of disappointments was added to her cup 
full early, but she drank it every drop — the very lees of 
gall — down to the day she died. Her only son, the idol 
of the Austrian people, fell by violent hands— ~ possibly 
his own — at Meyerling, under circumstances that are best 
forgotten ; her si.ster, the Duchess d’Alenvon, was burned 
to death in the Paris Charity Bazaar ; and her own sad 
life was ended by the stiletto of an assassin on the shore 
of the Lake of Geneva. And while you look on this 
favourite home of hers by the Ionian Sea, a spot intended 
as a viaticum for the assuagement of life’s pain, but 
doi)med to become a very citadel of sorrow, you think 
of the House} of ,Hapsburg, and wonder whether in all 
their tragic history of 600 years there are many things 
more weird and poignant and pathetic than the life and 
death of Elizabeth of Austria. 




THE WESTERN BALKANS 




IN MONTENEGRO— CfiTTlNJE 

# • * 

The Balkan peninsula at tlie present moment oocTij^cs 
the ^avest thought * in tlic Chanecllorics of Europe. 
What is happening there rceeives from the* press the 
^ emphasis of leading pages, heavy type, and the .most 
(careful expression of editorial statesmanship : /or this 
historie battleground of rival ra(jes and conflicting * 
^creeds is oikjo more in the throes of revolution. Out 
of the Macedonian conflagration has been tossed a 
bi'and into Albania, so that no man can say wbither 
it may spread, how it may end, nor what complications 
it may breed in the electric jealousies of Europe. It 
is disejuieting to think that these turbulent peoples, with 
the edge of their fanaticism kept keen by the tension 
of mutual distrust, by hostility of beliefs, and the 
traditional memories of mutual slaughter, should hold 
in their hands the key of the general })eace. So delicate 
an instrument is the macihincry that maintains equi- 
librhini in the relations of Eastern Europe, so flimsy 
the threads that support the poise of Balkan politics 
in the status quo, that a grain of shot in the wrong 
place, or a mischievous boy’s squib, may almost drag 
the border powers into a general melee which Russia 
Jf we are to believe her — protests she docs not want. 
A writer who is on the spot has, consequently, the 
advantage of* actuality, even when (joncerned only with 
that ^part *of the peninsula which adjoins the seat of 
civil ^war. 

There is abroad a* vague general conception that 
the people of the Balkans taken cn masse arc a bad 
lot, that disorder is tSie universal heritage,, thaC a 
'traveller is either a fool or a madman who trusts his 
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life among them, and that if ho is allowed to live'^ 
.long enough to,, record his impressions and get away, 
it is only by the unmerited accident of good fortune. ■ 
It is not amongs|i English people only that this wrong 
.notion is prevalent. Ignorance qf this entire land is^ 
common in general society, oven, within the very Par- 
liament of Vienna, whore I hear of Austrians so ignorant 
of one of their own provinces,' so contemptuo'us of 
its wants, 'and of its state of" civilisatiqu, as to call 
it. the Austrian Albania. Yet Dalmatia, the north- , 
western , seaboard of the Balkans, and an Austrian 
' possession, has had the advantage of the civilising 
graces of Venice for hundreds of years. One glance^ 
at its artistic towns, one short tour among its inoffensive 
people, will satisfy any traveller how imjust it is to 
classify Dalmatians as if they were only a short remove 
from barbarians and buccaneers. A similar protest is 
not unnecessary against the general ill-repute which 
still haunts Bosnia and Herzegovina, the two provinces 
in Austrian occupation since 1878, as well as the in- 
dependent principality of Montenegro — all of them 
parts of the Balkan peninsula, and all 'of them, especially 
the last, models of security and public order. 

On my way to Corfu 1 had the good fortune to bo 
able to visit the chief towns on the Albanian coast, and 
so witness for myself the gruesome effects of Turkish 
domination as compared with the delightful surprises in 
store for me on entering Montenegro. No passport was 
required in crossing the border of this land of libeitj, 
whereas at Durazzo, in Albania, the Turkish officials 
would not let us pass till the courteous ckptain of the 
Austrian-Lloyd steamer — (that company’s influence is 
considerable along this coast) — offered to escort us, him- 
self and see us back to the ship.’ It was well he did so ; 
for, on visiting the historic fortifications that crown the 
hills of. old Dyrrachium, we ‘were accosted, none too 
civilly,, by Turkish soldiers, who warned us back, as we* 
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•iHeta plucking a few euphorbias and sprigs of rosemary 
fitom.thi^ ruined citadel of the Ronian, Empire. There, 
, they were, the poor follows, in regimental tatters, sprawl- 
ing on the grass in a luxurious collation of tobacco 
^ smoke, near a few sm^U gxms mountecf on broken sticks,, 
like the jingals familiar to us in Asiatic tribal warfare. 
These massive ram{)arts arc the town quarry. They %re 
fillin'^ up sacks with plundered masonry, which donkeys 
carry down thp slope for* a new Turkish barrack. 1 was 
^ taken to see interesting Roman remains which had .been 
unearthed on that site, but they had disappeared into 
the emffkeit ; for no ono can tell in this country the 
^private citizen from the bandit. Marble slabs with 
riliovi are .scattered pell-mell upside down like common 
njbblc in the hovel walls and the gateways. Roman 
columns stuck awry do duty as lamp-posts to throw a 
grimy halo over the general squalor with the refuse oil 
of Baku wells — a veritable picture of disorganisation and 
misrule. And so at Valona, the ancient Apollonia, though 
something better, it was much tho same. 

But let us hasten to tho land of contrasts and take 
a breath of freedoMi, of orderliness, of clean living, and 
feast our eyes on the majesty of manhood as revealed in 
the handsome giants of the BLack Mountain. Having 
wired from Antivari, a c.arriage was in readiness when 
wo reached Cattaro at 5 p.m. It was late to make the 
ascent into Montenegro, but time pressed and it had to 
be.* Let no ono follow my example. The seven hour.s’ 
drh*e between C&ttaro and Cettinje, the Montenegrin 
capital, a unique and stimulating experience, should bo 
accomplished 'by day. Though I returned by the same 
road and kaw everything in tho reverse order, I shall 
always regret the hours lost to me on this night’s 
journey. The memory ViU well bear recording twice 
over a series of spectacular landscapes, the like of which 
few travellers have* the good fortune to see. * 

* I haS only two hours of partial daylight, and did not 
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reach Cottinjo till half-past twelve. The ro^d you travel. 
is the finest piece of tjjijginoering in that “ genre ” in Europe.^ 
It has a cut-stone parapet, which will soon be completed, ^ 
so that two roomy carriages can pass each other corjifort- 
^ abJy without incolnmodijig the wayfarer on foot. It is a 
maze of zigzags cut into overhanging mountains; for the^ 
Lovt;en saddl /3 is more than 3060 feet above you, and 
the precipice in parts is a sheer 'drop. The first 'load, 
built in the forties, had sixty-sixJ zigzags. The new road 
has much fewer, for the serpentines have a longer stretch 
and gentler slopes. Looking up from the waters of ' 
' Cattaro,*you see line upon line of ribbony folds of white 
macadam, as if some son of Vulcan had caught up these 
gigantic declivities like a potter and moulded their* 
crystallisations into a ladder of terraces for the fe.et of 
horse and man. The woi*k is a signal of the friendly 
relations between Austria and Montenegro, and a credit 
to their joint outlays. Whatever Austria’s shortcomings 
may be, she can point with satisfaction to the energy, 
the mastery in technicpie. and, where that quality is 
called for, the accomplished taste of her l^ublic Works 
Department. What these otlicors ^.have done in les.'^ 
than a generation to transform the Ba.lk«an provinces of 
occupation into model states, is a revelation to the 
travelhjr andean example to any office of works. No 
leeway has had to be made up for the errors of mere 
fussiness. '^fhere has been no hurry, and yet it has 
been so swift and noiseless, for it was well thought out. 
Roads, bridges, public buildings, waterworks, drain.age, 
electrical installations, raihvays, barrages, are as obvious 
and “ pukka ” successes as if their creatocs had had a 
century to work them out. Slow-going Avistria is a 
jeer that is quite out of place in the Western Balkans. 

This Cat taro- Cettinjc road* was the first sample of 
that spacious activity which can be witnessed so abund- 
aiftly in Bosnia and the HersiegoviiiA I was thankful 
for the comfort of knowing that the gradient was* not hard 
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©A the horses,# and for the rich harvest of impressions it 
eifhblQd uiG to garner in without a joli overlooking • 

.the pr.ecipitous depths beneath me, that weird spectacle 
of tho Bocehe di Cattaro, with its pryneval wastes, its 
bays, peninsulas, islejs, terraced towns, and screen bf • 
fortifications with their^ dire suggestiveness. ^ solitary 
figure on the flanks of the Black Mountain face to faae 
witli ^thering night, tlie only sound the champing bits 
and the monotonous echo of the horses' feet 'upon the 
limestone, an abyss alternating at every turn from« the 
right side to tho left, what wonder if now and the*n there 
came a transient thrill as if some ghostly presence were 
closing round me, while the young moon shone dim and 
wan athwart the wintry twilight of the Adriatic. 

^ The natural fastness of Cettinjo — })opulation 3000 — 
is a mere fh)r/\ situated some 2500 feet above the sea and 
entirely surrounded by mountains. Barron, bleak, and 
grey, they raise tludr multitudinous peaks in a savage 
grandeur that is singularly imposing, and in places with 
an eftoct of lonely desolation that jx)sitively appals. You 
might in twenty repnutes at an easy trot ride round this 
iLillipiitijin capital, tAiis veritable out work of civilisation, 
this oasis in a Sahara of I’ock, It has one wide street, a 
sort oi' Mall, into which lesser streets enter at right angles. 
At the end of it is the unassuming hostelry 4 .hat is known 
as the Cl rand Hotel, where, however, you are decently fed, 
courteously attended, cleanly lodged, and not fleeced. It 
is a» little world of plain stone cottages, the only hint of 
possible assistance* from the manufacturing world about 
them being their neat red tiles. The Ministries — how 
oddly pompoiiJi the word sounds — have their arms and 
designation,* much too big for them, above the cottage 
doors. There are one or two handsome villas in their 
own grounds in what majf bn dignified as the “ suburbs.” 
'Fhey are manifesting a resolute attem2)t to establish a toy 
j)ark around them, \mt thcfgrass, unaccustomed to such*a 
* milifif, cannot make up its mind what colour is expjected 
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of it. One noble mansion stands out with a sort of regfaj 
aloofness from ^the rest. Need I say, that it belongs^to 
Rirssia ? 

Not oven Sara Weller’s double-million raagnilying- 
, glass could descry the imperial ho^ne which Groat Britain 
considers appropriate for her CImnji d’ Affaires at the 
court of Prince Nicholas. Short as my stay wsis, I 
would have liked to pay my respects to our repfosenta- 
tivc, but' in Oottinjo the majesty of hingland is not 
represented even by a “ commodious villa.” And the 
contrast does not flatter us in one sense, though in 
another it may bo highly flattering iudeed; for per- 
haps this modesty is an unrehearsed compliment to the 
local sovereign. It might be rebukablc to tower above 
this monarch of simple tastes, this genuine patriarch oi 
his people, with any majestic notice-board in cut stone 
out of his own quarries, a perennial reminder in hi.‘ 
morning walks of the puissant magniflcence of the 
foreign representatives and of the undisputed civcuin- 
stance that he is himself a very small potentate indeed. 

If such scruples exist, and nice feeling might very wel 
suggest their seemliness under the crcumstances, t.hey d». 
not appear to have occurred to Russia, on whom Britisl 
self-cftacemcnt in point of domestie glitter has, as ar 
example, boon entirely thrown away. The prince’: 
“palace” continues to be what it always was, a cottage 
It is large, of course, but quite simple, with its facade of 
brown limewash and a double flight of stone stops with a 
plain iron railing. Like the others, i^ is situated ofi the 
public street without as much front garden as would 
nourish a buttercup. There are no sentries. A single 
Montenegrin indistinguishable from his countrymen is in 
easy waiting on the top of the steps. , 

This is the race that rujlplies in all the bravery of 
their handsome raiment stately kavasses to the embassies, 
Consulates, and offices of opulfent companies alj over the 
Levant. What wondrous specimens of manhood gre^ * 
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jdu in these, Cottinjo streets ! Whore is there to be 
loAnd^a population ol such giants, w^ftl^such attractive 
.features, such frank, fearless, and withal gentle (jyes, 
siKjh diigh-bred courtesy, sucli grace of 'porimnemfOy 
such suavity ol approach! It makes one proud 
liumaii nature to see th^o fulness of its majesty so nobly 
clad moving about this mountain-top iti unspoil^j^l 
sirnp/teity. There is rfot a look in any face around you 
that is grovellipg or man’ed by the shuflling irtoannosses 
of what is known as civilisation. The very beggars,,few 
as they are, have the dignity of distress about tliein. You 
see they are in want: theix; is no humbug. It does not. 
occur to them to vvliinc. The (‘liildren in their rags at 
the top of the pass who 1;Oss a nosegay into your carriage 
arg the children of the hw.: they are not bi^ggars. Life 
in Moulenogro is a paltry baubhi, only worth a trigger’s 
touch, ludess it can be sustained with the purest air of 
liberty and the proud consciousness of self-respect, ’fhe 
wliole t.one of the national character is bracung : it is 
good for the wanderer to be, hold it. You soon feel, like 
tlie characters in the Transliguration, that it is good for 
you to bo here. When one sees the utterly poor creatures, 
the vulgarity of face, the gracelessness of l)earing, the 
shapelessness of form that too often represent the washy 
hlue-blood of I, he aristoia-acics 1 see around jiic, one feels 
inclined to hail them with a kind inquiry : “ Why, like 
the King of Italy, don’t you go to Montenegro for your 
wives ? ” 

• The men of' Cettinje are distinguished i’or the 
picturesquenc?ss of tluiir wardrobes. No dress in the 
world is comptirable v/ith it for effect. Look at those 
long jack-bo*ots of supple leather and of graceful fit ; the 

Turkisfi trousers of a dark shade of Austrian blue ; the 

$ 

bolero jacket of an amai!mtjiino cloth, almost a cerise, 
handsomely em].>roidered with gold cord and a lavish 
garniture of smart gold bivt,tons ; the round military ca^ 
’ oT the same material edged with black — in historic re- 
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membrance of some national sorrow — with the initi^ilis 
. of their sovereign ^on the crown ; and then the folds* of 
many coloured silk coiled round thp waist in a volu-. 
minous sash to support the leathern wallet with its 
< revolver. A dress so striking is, carried off with such 
natural grace, such absence of swagger, such serenity of 
tV9lf-unconscv)usness, that it does not, savour in the least 
of the mere theatrical; it is everyday wear, a'li’d not 
put on fol' the rising of the (iurtain. EvQry Montenegrin 
Oariaes a revolver; it is always in his sash, and it is 
invariably loaded. Tlie stranger is for a moment dis- 
concerted to notice the schoolmaster with loaded firearms 
among little boys, and likewise the telegraph operator to 
whom you hand in your scrip, but the look and bearing of 
the people instantly disarm misgiving. Possibly the air of 
simj)le graciousness about one may bo partly attributable 
to appreciation of the instant dangers that may follow 
rudeness in word or look. 

It does not come upon you with surprise to be 
informed that Montenegrin morality is high. One can 
well believe tliat it is the highest in the world. Nothing 
can exceed the cleanliness of Cottinje. The barracks for 
600 men are a model of soldierly management. The 
museum is very interesting, where you see banners and 
all sorts of armament captured from the Turk. Il^ was 
curious to notice among the trophies gold Crimean 
medals bestowed by our own sovereign on Turkish 
officers after that war. The poor fellows subsequently 
fell in the war against Montenegro, leaving their Et.glish 
medals, an unwilling bequest, to an enemy who love glory 
better than gold. * 

Use hardens the traveller to the routine of tipping; 
it is the tribute exacted by every petty showinan foi 
displaying the sights. I shall* not forget my surprise at 
the refusal of the handsome lad who took mo round the 
armoury to accept a honorarium ; and how, recognising 
that I would not willingly hurt his feelings, he was good 
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gifoiigh by hia perfect nianuer to spare mine. Hats off, 
plSasd;, to *tho gentlemen of the Blach Mountain ! Since • 
•the days of their national hero, Stc'fan, who died in 1490, 
Montenegro has been a land of war aj^ainst the Turks, 
and with whatever teii^porary check always victorious in • 
defonc.e of their libcrtie.^. Sometimes the Turks got into 
Cettinje, but they wore invariably driven out.. In the 
last imy years there liave been sca^^ii wars betwcjen them, 
but Montencgr^> has not* merely kept her oAvn but won 
jiew aceessit)ns of territory. 'She has now access to* tlip 
sea at Antivari the Unbeautiful, and Diilcigno — ^Avorthy 
of its SAveet name — the Fair. There are 40,000 iight iiig 
men in this little civilisation of a quarter of a million 
people, but in these impregnable mountains the women 
ar^ nearly as useful and quite as bravt^ as the men. 

Montenegro is a buffer state bol.ween Turkish Albania 
and the Austrian provincMjs of occupation. Slie is a bul- 
Avark of peace, and so gives good value for the subsidies 
she recjoivcs for her internal development. Austria con- 
tributes 30,000 florins, Russia 80,000 roubles, France 
^0,000 francs. .JVostern Moiiteiuigro, Avhicli is ap- 
proached fiom Cattaro, and in A\dnch Cettinje stands, 
is a inise.rably poor country — I saAV only a few sheep 
and four (jows during my seven hours* drive. In the 
one expressive Avord which means so much in Eastern 
Europe, it is all Karst ** — that is, bleak, harn^n roedv. 
Little grows here but ])otatoe.s, maize, cabbage, in the 
scanty beds of soil lying in th(‘ small pits between the 
rofikft. In the east (here arc forests in t he Alpine district 
of Hrda, and rich Italian iertility in the south around 
the Lake of rfeutari and tlic thirty odd miles of (joast. 
Here grapiis, nuts, figs, mulberries, olives, oranges, anil 
dates luxuriat e in the open. The tobacco of Montenegro 
is renoAvned. Cettinje mfly he luilled the paradise of the 
cigarette smoker. You can buy a hundred of these 
delicacies^ gold tip and “all, for about eighteenpenife. 
^rhe best of them are worth smoking with diiAmtion. 
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Preference, however, will still be given tio the lightbi^ 

• produce of ThossaJy, especially when worked up with 
ever so little of the aromatic but^ somewhat .heady 
tobacco of Epho^sus. 

i * The religion of the people is^Serbo-Orthodox, their 
language .Serb, the Slav tongue jvritteii in the Cyrillian 
ox^ Russian Ijharacter. I found Italian and German 
useful. TJie landlady who took in a Prussian ieilow- 
traveller dwing to pressure in the hotA‘1 rspoke French. 
English is universally useb'ss in those parts. 
currenc.y is Austrian. There arcj about 5000 Albanian 
Catholics. Like all Eastern peoples, Monten* ‘grins have 
one.* bad fault — th(‘y are hard on tlieir women. 1 saw^ 
too many poor drudges carrying produce on their backs 
to the Cal.taro markets down the steeps of the, FiuTmva 
ravine not to wond(‘r what had become of the men. 

And wherefoiH^ this name of th(^ Rlack Mountain 
As a matter of fact, the formation is a white limestone. 
The specimens I examined have nc^arly as fimi a grain 
as marble. It is t.h(j V(,‘ry stone', universally omjdoycHl 
for decorative architecture along thc^ Eastern Adriatic. 

It takes a fine porc(3llanons polish, Vithout th(3 cracks 
and veining of marble or th(‘ bubbles of travertine. Rut 
in w('ath(;ring, tin', surface has assumed the d»M‘.p tints 
of plumbago.* You have only to chip off the. sh(‘ll to 
get the contrast of tlie whiter and dark oftb'cts. No 
language can convey the terrific sulbjn majesty of th(‘ 
rocks along the. pass between C^ettinje and Iti(‘ka, Hear 
the head of Scutari Lake. Accompanied by two cfik^r 
men, I went along this road on foot in the brightiU'ss of 
a Sunday morning, and J still seem to shnd(b*.r^at tin* 
recollection of these appalling wonders. To go ov(.ir the 
same ground again alone and in the twilight is pot an 
advcntur(3 to propos(‘ to deli/?.ate nerves. TIkto is not in 
any of this rock the smallest hint of th(‘ leisuroliness 
of stratification. Nature, in •'some gigantic ^nood of 
tompi^stuons wrath, whipped these mountains into rc-^' 
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sponsivo fnry.till they bt'carno a sea of towering billows, 
aitd iji that position ordered them to jjeep still. This, 
. tumbling swelter t^f rock on rock, this hurricane of the 
primeval hills, this typhoon in petrifaction, is set in a 
Jraiuc of absolute soptude, mad<‘ adtfitionally thrilling, 
by the unbroken gloonj of graphite greys. No speck of 
verdure, no note of bird or h\im of crickoli, no pres(;iii!e 
of ally living thing comes forth anumg the crags to 
redeem the eojnplcteness of this stony desolation. There 
^can be. surely nothing in Wiroj)e to pai'aUcd the ssnsa- 
tional oxec'sses of nature as .she manifests hei* freoKies 
in the Montenegrin Alps. 
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When oon'templating a run into tho Balkans, T found 
tljat •my sole cquipiiienl was* a faded nieinory of Peoples^ 
and J^olifirs of ihe Near Naaty by Miller, whicli 1 had 
once read with interest, and Maiunillan’s Eastern Medi- 
terranean — a guide much too thin and scrappy to be^ 
of service when breaking comparatively now ground. f 
say this with no intention of disparagement ; for a littf o 
manual centreing in the Mediterranean could not bo 
expected to give fulness to its treatment of the Balkan 
seaboard along the Eastern Adriatic. I am sure it added 
greatly to the enjoyment of my lour that I was not 
loaded up on starting with preenneteptions derived from 
books. It was a solid gain, 1 think, t(). have approached 
these lands in a condition of primittve ignorance as t o 
what lay before me. Tho dark camt^ras of t.ho fancy 
were thiis in bettor plight to receive, unspoiled by foreign 
medium, the play of experiences flaslu'd in upon them 
direct from the stirring objectives of nature and art. 
The impressions T formed, whatever their value, wore 
at least my own, supplemented indeed, but not (Cor- 
rected by subsequent perusal of the casual guides thftt 
strayed across my reading. My sole aim had been to 
rove at largo as a humble vagabond with ho othqr fixed 
plan but to see all that was possible in as short i\ time 
as was compatible with seeing it effectively and enjoying 
it thoroughly. Later, when a lAodiciim of solid informa- 
tion seemed a good thing as ballast for a cargo of suph 
airy nothings as impressions, 1 was sorry for Jihe sake 
of th^so unacquainted with foreign languages that it ^ 
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f()uld only be collected on the spot from Italian or 
German mouths and Italian or German J^ooks. Possibly 
•there is a good IJnglish Raedokcr for these parts. 1 
sought, but did not find it. 1 arn iyclincd to rejoiee 
jit my mischance; for, there is a bracing satisfaction *in 
being thrown on one's^ own resources and b§iug one’s 
own ^uide, culling from place to place and from tfae 
people on the spot alf the knowledge needed to make 
one’s project aucce.ssful. Looking back upon’a train of 
potable experiences, I have rSason for thankfulness that ^o 
little is due to books and so very much to the jimihtrm 
courtesy and helpfulness of the new peoples among 
,whom it was a privilege to wander. From the Aay 
1 left Trieste till the day 1 bade good-bye to Bosnia and 
er^ed my tour in Agram, the handsome capital of 
Croatia, 1 had before me a feast of unmixed delight, 
much of it capable of heating into flame the enthusiasms 
of the most phlegmatic, races. 

Those who think, or aliect to think, that the proper 
atlitiUdc with which to c.onfront the wonders of tins world 
is a bold front, an eye of steel, and a nil admirari in- 
did’erentism, had nbttcr keej) out of the Balkan Pen- 
in.sula. A few steps through the sea of Blatik Mountain 
above Rieka, near Lake Scutari, a short drive through 
the romantic fastnesses of the Nareuta detile, a single 
glimpse at Jajee, the; pearl of Bosnia, and nature would 
soon make fun of these simpletons, shattering into frag- 
ments the false ^ods of affectation that are the stock- 
iif-tfadc of the poaeur. Casting myself adrift from all 
tourist agencies, utterly useless in those unfrequented 
lands, .contact?- with ihe people enabled me to decide 
upon jny course and alight at those very halts, which 
had I, to do the journey over again, T would again adopt. 
Going into the unknown *with no settled plan of action, 
depending entirely^ on the moment for winnowing out 
the graiiy! of wisdom frofti the chaff of varied counsels 
.to which I was treated on the road. I may rejoice jn my 
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good fortune in emerging with but one regret. I oughl^ 

• to have spent smother day at Spalato in order to go 
all the way by carriage to Tran and tjack, past the ruins < 
of Salona and alcjng the Riviera delle sette Castella. I 
«w()uld advise any one coining aftoi; me to deprive them-, 
selves on po account of that, trea^, but otherwise to stick 
to the line of march traced out in tbciso letters. There 
is bound to be a rush into the \Vcstem Ralkans ‘belbre 
long. Tlutugh I did not meet a single Englishman there, 
I,(iid moot a highly accompli'shcd family of Finns; so thc^ 
propaganda of their merits has already reached the ex- 
tremities of Europe. Now is the time to observe them 
an vainni before they are sjioiled by greed, by contact, 
with the chicaneries of civilisation, and while the people 
have all their native courtesy and straightforwardness and 
picturesqnenoss full about them. Tn a closing chapter 
I shall sum up those points regarding route, time, 
expenditure, &C., so as to make what I have written 
of practical use to those who have honoured these 
lett,crs with their interest, imd Avho may still i'urthcr 
honour the writer with their conlidonj }<3 by following his 
advice. 

My course lay across the heart of Hcrz(\govina from 
south to north along the line of those attractions that 
appeal most lo l.he stranger. 1 took my seat on March 
3 1 in the Bosnia-PIerzegovInian State Railway in Gravosa, 
the port of Ragusa, at 1 1 a.m., and we reached the Hotel 
Narenta, in Moslar, the capital of Herzegovina, at /;i5 
the same evening. The fare for this considerable joul-nhy 
was under ten francs, second class. This cxcm})lifies the 
cheapness of railway travel in t hese province's, as, indeed 
everywhere over Austria where the raihvays are ip State 
hands. Those who know Hungary will join ijie in 
admiration of the comfort aad* economy with which the 
railway there is managed in the interests of tlie pubjic. 
It* is a matter for surprise fo strangers tha^ Austria 
can tQlcrato such an anomaly in her railway systems as„ 
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iRc South Atfstrian Railway — a private company, whose 
charges are scandalously high when ('foiriparod with those* 
• prevailing over thp State lines. I have suffered more 
inconvenience, with fewer comforts anjl higher fares, in 
^niy various journeys fhat railway than on any otRen 
in Euro])e or Asia, '.yiie second- class carriages of the 
Rosnia-Herzegovlnian State Railway ar?i cerftral corridiirs 
most comfortably u[)lioIstercd. It is tliorc you come in 
(contact with .A*ustrian officers, to whoso friendliness 1 owe 
^nearly all tlie reliable kucTwledge on which my plains 
were based. They are very fine fellows, though their 
opinion of smartness has a different st.andard from 
^ours. Th(^ refreshment rooms along the line m(*(^t every 
requir(iment. 

• Before crossing the Dalmatian frontier adjoining 
HorzegovTna there is an enchanting view of the love- 
liest spot belonging to Ragnsa the Beaut.iful. Tlic 
Val d'Ombla is one of the sights of Dalmatia, a serene, 
fertile, entirely gracious valley, an oasis of subduing 
sweetness in the bleak rocklands of the Karst. As 
the train turns it^ back on the Adriatic and rounds 
the corner of hill that bounds Gravdsa harbour, it 
rises slowly along a ledge of the middle mountains, so 
that y(;u can survey from the heights the whole line 
<d’ the Oinbla Valb‘3" from the embou(;hure where its 
sweet waters coalesce with the Adriatic to t.hc invisiI»lo 
springs where they emerge from the rock. The floor 
of the valley is a deep, wide, calm inlet of the S('a between 
iiigh bills of unusual verdure. A tine road coasts it 
all round along the water's edge, and the human note 
of easy comfort is everywhere vibrant over the rich 
Kohls ^ and the pleasant- habitations, artful and yet sc 
arl.lesg in the picituresque irregularity with whieh they 
make the lands(*ape liVe.# Nature shakos out the 
cornucopia of her treasures with jirofuse largess ovei 
this ))et ^domain, while al? around it, like a stony-hearfee 
” ^stepmother, she gives nothing that is not wrung fron 
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her by the toiler with the sweat of his ‘brow. Heftf 
•you behold one £)f her mystifying feats of logoi'dejnaih, 
by which she pours into the lap of (^o valley a .broad 
sheet of eternal fjnim from some diU’kling seams in the 
♦caterns of the mountain. The Jrain goes round the^ 
head of tl\e valley rising all the tijne Inwards the higher 
idjteau of the frontier with the slow speed necessitated 
by the gradient, s. Now it moves at the back of Ragusa, 
from which it is separated by the heights of Monte 
Sprgio, and now it emerge.^ at the top of the ridgo^ 
that loojis down u])on Uagfisa Vc'cchia and disidoses 
' the vast syjacos out at sea over the Adiiatic waters. 

The multitudinous involutions, curves, and douh-^ 
lings of this ascent give a suc(!es.sion of ravishing 
pictures. The cheerful quality of Italian garden pass<,!s 
gradually out of .sight. The .spots of verdure become 
faint and few, .so that by the time you reach the frontier 
at Uskoplje you realise too well tliat you are already in 
the barren wastes ol' the Herzegovina. 'J’his province lies 
on the Adriatic side of the watershed as Jlosnia lies 
on the other, sloping downwards the Rlack Sea. 

It, is a typical Karst land — bleaker, rockier, and altogether 
more desolate t.han the regions of the sanx! ehar.‘ict,er 
in Dalmatia. It is such hard surroundings that bring 
out all the manhood in the land. For the Herze- 
govinian makes a splendid ligure, intelligent, indusl,rious, 
and forceful, in striking <;ontrast wit,h the indolent, 
loutish air too common among the peasantry of Bosnia. 
It is to his credit that in spite of the hm-d lot desig»i(?.l 
for him by his motherland — it is all .she h:is to give — 
his devotion to her is pathetic in its tendernesSj levia- 
than in its strength. He would rather die at foyty in 
his windswept hut among the rocks, the home of his 
kindred, than take the bribe *of gold to die enriched 
and patriarchal in some palace of the Far West,. When 
I look upon these stalwart shftphcrds and husbandmen, 
and t^kc in ray hand some of their champion potatoes* 
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»v\^ighing negtrly 2 kilos, I think of Sydney Smith's 
h!iin<jrouj; definition of my own countrymen, and sce^ 
its agpli(^al)ility here. If an Irishman of that time 
(jould, be described as “ a six-foot machine for turning 
potatoes into human* nature/' the mdfi of Herzegovina 
must bo their first-cousins on the strength of the 
same fare. The relationship, alas, does hot *cxt<ni(l to 
the "tubers, for tlio “fraties^of old Ireland sin(?e flie 
famine must ^close theif eyes with shame in presence 
of the lusty giants turn«d out of their furrows by 
Balkan farmers. The women sometimes |)ointc(f otit 
in the Ragusa markets as belonging to Herzegovina on» 
account of their good looks, the (joquetries of their 
picturesque attire, the iineness of the linen in their 
cj)ifs, and tihe spotlessness of tlieir laundry, arc really 
Canalesi women, the channel islanders of tlie neigh- 
bourhood, who have an uninvited strain of French 
blood from the time when Marmont's revolutionary 
soldiers had a short hold u])on Ragfisa. 

For six hours tlio train never left the mountiiin side. 
It was one long trail of sinuosities amid utter barrenness, 
an unredeemed d?fciolatioii of tempest-torn rock; for the 
blight of the Bora is over all Karst lands, iriaking 
fertility impossible. Tliere are spots near Mostar, in 
private hands, exhibiting redundant vegetation, a full 
florescent foliage, and a park of oaks. But they arc 
sheltered from the Bora — proof sufficient of the wither- 
ing effect on nature produced by this scourge of the 
kekls. Valleys JSiy along our course, but all winter they 
had been lakes, and were now quite sodden. Every 
arable patch keemed to be an intermittent morass, quite 
useles^s fof corn, but apparently good for tobaceo : that 
commodity is a famous harvest and a leading source of 
revenue. It may surprise ^Indian smokers to hear that 
many of the best cigarettes maniifai'tured in Egypt and 
exported for their consumption are grown in the caw 
among the mountains of Herzegovina. It is purchasable 
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all over Austria as regie tobacco, the Goveyfnmcnt keep-* 
ing this monopoly in their own hands. ^ ^ • 

1 may here sound a note of warning. Never smuggle , 
tobacco, in however small quantities, into Austria., The 
terjiptation to taXo with one a fc*w hundred cigarettes 
*'when leaving Montenegro is strong, but it is safer to 
resist it. * You mi^}^ (iasily rind yourself subjected to con- 
siAerable inconvenience and the liAc of a lon-pouncl* note 
for the siijice of a few cigarettes for per^sonal smoking 
brought along in good faiU^i. The finance guards on^ 
t(*d)aci*.o frontiers are not pleasant peojile Avhen you are 
in the 'wrong. They ani not open to the small cor- 
ruptions that square everything in ltal}\ 'Fbere were 
very few cattle visible along our route, only herds of 
sheep and goats. The whole (jountry avo passed through 
was practically treeless until we rea(jbed the Narenta 
River about 5 e.M. There we found a wide open plain 
still partly under water, partly undtjr tobacco. The soil 
was sandy. There Avere no rich loams. A few small 
vineyards, a feAV watermills on the streams that Hew to 
join the Narenta, the site i)f an ancient Roman fort, eon- 
stituted a very prosaic everyday huitilscape, but fi^r the* 
Moslem note now observable for the first time in passing 
the station of Caplina. Here Avore the Avomen, some of 
them at least not veiled as yet, but with their large 
skirts caught m at the ankles, the rudimentary Turkish 
bloomers. 
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The lintel Naronta at JWkistar, which wo reached in rain 
by tlio hotel 'bus at 7.1 5 p.h., is a feature of the Austrian 
administration for which the traveller cannot be t<5o 
j^rateful. At important sl^itions, not yet exploited by 
private hoi.els of good standing, there are very com- 
t’orlable hotel buildings put up by the State and run 
b^^ a contractor under Stale control, Tlie rates to wliicli 
lie is obliged to adhere arc put up in the public rooms 
for travellers to see: there is a l>ook foi* complaints, 
A Government inspector makes random visits to report 
Avhether the intentions of the authorities arc frankl}^ 
carried out, German travellers are not at all t.he people 
to allow themselves to bo iiu])osod upon in the matter 
bf victuals or driilt. Having stayed in several of these 
semi-public hotels, T am able to state that they are 
creditably managed. What to do without the Hotel 
Narenta in an oriental town like Mostar^is a question 
not to be faced without various forms of thrill by any 
civilised imagination. The situation is ideal on the 
r()(;ky ledge of the gorges through which the river 
sjiUYrics foauiing €)vcr crag and boulder towards its delta 
in the Adriatic. My bedroom, with the best view over- 
looking town* and river, was only some two shillings. 
The rlstauVant arrangements were excellent. The trout 
obtaiiiable in these hotels is not to be Ixaxtcn anywhere. 
The traveller who know* his way about is sure to start 
his dinner with “ forellcn.” Constant practice has made 
tUe chefs judgmerft sure, iind you may depend on getting 
'your dc/icaev sent up to ])erfection. The beer, 1 think. 
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was Salvator. At any rate, it had the q^iiality of tlrat 
recherrM brew, and the Anglo - Indian liver^ took its 
punishment divmety. There is nothing like good beer, 
as a restorative on the move. It was so excellent both 
here and in Ser&jevo that I nevel drank anything else 
while I was in the Balkans. Needless to say, in these 
scmi-Turkisl\" prgvinces, the coVtee was a continuous 
delight. 1 want my readers to •understand that^ their 
creature comforts on this trip al*e taken care of, and that 
there is much more valu(‘. tn be liad for money even in 
the matter of ‘‘ gourmandise ” than anywhere in Western 

* Europe.* Ladies, of course, can do this tour. Booms 
should be engaged 1)3^ telegram. The courtesy you meet 
witli has no business hardness. The “ good morning 
and the little bow arc very hearty. There is no swarm 
of waiters at the door as 3'ou depart to speed you with 
their blessings or the other thing while their t^yes stick 
into tender cuticle like ynns. Thercj is none of the 
organised Tuendichy of ‘"grand” hotels about the at- 
tendants. The only })lace in Europe where 1 was obliged 
to send for a hotel servant to bestow my modest tip was 
in these provinces and the Hotel l^ipc'rial of Ragusa. 
I feel my spirit bow in an eighteenth-century salutcj to 
the wonders of these experiences. I am afraid this par- 
ticular dodo of good manners is destiiujd soon to die. 

The town of Mostar, except for its pretty situation 
by the mountains, did not interest me much. For 
travellers unfamiliar with Asia it opens up the hrst 
glim})ses of the East. Half its population of i 2,400 ds 
Turkish, the other half consisting in even proportion 
of Roman Catholic and Serb. The language is Slav, 
understood equally by Serb and Croat ; thc^ letters are 
Cyrillian as in Russian. The Moslem women in the 
streets are p(jrfectly invisible ki their wrappings. * It. is 
sad to see the poor creatures pumping back into their 
luiiigs the poison of re breathed, air. Besides the muffling 

* of the face, a huge black hood, shaped like a gabled roof 
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a peculiarity of Mostar — sticks out in front of the face 
farther than early Vicl,orian poko-lJoniftet. But Mosta/ 

' means the “ City of the Bridge.” To leave Herzegovina 
witho’ut seeing that yould be like lea^ng Rome without 
, seeing St. Peter’s. •What strikes you at once is th# 
beauty of its lines, its* slender grace, its lofty span above 
tho-^river. Its heigh^ above water is 19 metres, flts 
greatest span is 27.3 mplres, while the space for traffic 
is only 4^ n\etrcs wide. The builders were Turks of 
..the fift,ocnth century. Battlcinented towers, nfieloss 
nowadays, protect its flanks. Vchicidar traffic is tor- , 
bidden to cross it. There is a tine iron bridge for that 
« above stream, buill, since the occupation. * 

1 had heal’d so much about the sources of the Buna 
River — Buna-Quelhi- as a spectacular treat that I drove 
out there in one of the l,\v horse that are a 

credit to the local hackney owners. Our road lay into 
the mouu1,ains past the Austrian barracks, through a vast 
treeless plain covered with pebble like a sea of shingle. 
There Avas little <;ultivation e.xccpt on the upper slopes, 
.where the vines .were just in bud. Peach, cherry, and 
almond trees were blooming. Only stone-fruits thrive 
here. The wine is excellent hut strong. The Govern- 
ment vino, Avine, and fruit school outside Mostar is a 
revelation of Austrian mel.liods, and of the good work 
she is d<jing to hasten progress in these neglected lands, 
'riiore is a model farm to explain everything connected 
AA’ith the productjion <if Avine, from the planting to the 
blending, so tliat the cultivator may get the largest yield 
with the least wastefulness. There are twelve pupils, 
Avho have e.verything found them by Government. They 
sleep *on the spot aird h.ave a half-franc daily pocket- 
money. The course is on^e and three years. The school- 
room Avas covered Avith plates and diagrams. Outside 
was the farm, so ^he theoretical and practical went pn 
^and ’in jhand. 1 visited *the caves, where the now wine 
..passed from the vats through lilters of asbestos.. The 
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invitation to taste the vintages of several* seasons will*, 
‘be resisted by any oue not wishing to qualify for another 
year at home ; but the temptation # is strong in this " 
atmosphere of pure wine, of cleanl^Tiess and good * man- 
•agement. Cuttings from the besti vines free from thCf 
phylloxera were there in heaps, destined for the cultiva- 
toi, who might haVe them for the ^asking. The stml^ents 
on passing their examination go^ out into the villages in 
the employment of the State, to teach their countrymen 
how «to improve their vineyards. 

^ The* Buna-Qucllc is a little farther on, only three- 
quarters of an hour*s drive altogether, out of town. It 
will* not disappoint the expectations of the traveller.* 
You approach the side of a lofty inoiintain. The 
precipice leans over you in gloom, as if prepared lo 
crush you. It is cloven into bizarre forms, angles, 
buttresses, holes, ledges, with a half dome roughed out 
in outline on the top, as if some Cyclops from the 
mythologies had taken a hand in hewing out a natural 
cathedral. Stalacjtitos <lroop in slcndei’ threads or dainty 
pinnacles from crack and cleft, wihL doves tower aloff. 
pursuing each other in a maze of curves, as if tVic 
firmament were a field of manenuvres. Down below is 
a beautiful clear pool of azure water without a speck of 
foam. There is nothing but a few surface lines to 
betray the noiseless presence of some subterranean eddy. 
It is not till you look down stream and sec the cascades 
operating on the mill-wheels that yoii^ realise how great 
a volume of water wells up incessantly from the' in- 
visible caverns in the depths of the mountains. In this 
delicious pool the trout in their pink and silvery sheen 
disport themselves almost under your hands. It as just 
like a bit out of old Provence. If you wish to see 
Petrarchs grotto and the fountain of Vaucluse, why, 
there the picture is revealed before jou. A few years 
ago three British officers encamped here for spmo days 
for the fishing. They brought their own tents ani 
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,*s(jrvants. There are chamois here, too, and bear not far 
away* in the Bosnia mountains. • • 

' But be very %carefu] to select your time of year. 
Herzegovina in sumri^ier is a wide ex},iinse of hot plate. 
»The heat is terrible ■/•up to 50 degrees Reaunmr some-" 
times. The tale of>»grilling woe whicK 1 »got from 
Austrian olHcors romin^ds me of upptir Sind.' The houses 
are stone with stone tijes, biicorning like hot cinders 
— durohijUiht, 'as it was eiy^lained to me, so that all 
^summer — from mid-Jimo to mid--Se])tenil)er — thei'e is 
hardly any sleep. Mosquitoes are a plague. There are , 
lots of S(;orpions and some poisonous snakes. In winter, 
^except on the watershed, there is practiijally no show. 
The Herzegovinian horses are as sure-footed as goals. 
It^ is wonderful to sec tluiin pick out their way down 
trackless steeps that might almost bo called procupiccs. 

A sound, useful animal may bo had for £10. This 
acciount has gone to such length that 1 dare not begin to 
speak about the Defile of the Narenta. I have seen 
nothing fit to compare with it in its own “ genre ” for 
.slieer romantic neijesty. The train goes through this 
stupendous gorge for 30 kilometres till the monumt 
comes to climb on cogs up the Ivan IManina saddle, 
whicli gives you your first glimpse of Bosnia among the 
everlasting snows on peuhs 10,000 fet^t Ifigh. 
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The distance between Mostar, tko capital of Herzegovina, 
and Scrajevo, the capital of^ Bosnia, is co\Wod by rail in 
eight and a half hours, faro about nine francs, scconct 
class. ‘ Although I have seen perhaps as much of 
Europe as the majority of English ])eople who seek 
pastime in travel, J have nowhere come across so much 
variety of natural “ specjtacle,’’ so luucli vivid and 
thrilling scenic movement compressed into so short? a 
journey. There is one overflowing hour of these experi- 
ences after heaving Mostar, when the fancy, at first 
stimulated, then startled and enthralled with the inces- 
sant flash of th(' grandios(i exhil)itions of nature, exults 
as in an intoxication of resuscitated enthusiasms which 
the long ennuis of Indian life do ihojfr best to kill. Thro 
passage through the Defile of the Narenta — its rapids, 
(lascades, cataracts (where the waters sometimes rise to 
fifty feet in twenty-four houi’s), its mountainous preci- 
pices, its sulbsidiary gorges, its infinite sinuosities, its 
crossings and re-crossings, its railroad and tunnels cut 
out of rock along the middle heights, its romantic lone- 
liness in the inner penetralia of nature — all thjs^is 
embowered with a special halo in the shrine of delightful 
recollections. » 

Then comes the ascent, necessarily slaw, in mazy 
serpentines U]) the flanks of the Prenj watershed, the 
engine forcing the pace with, a grip on the cogs that 
finally lands you on the Saddle of the Ivan Planina. 
Some of the peaks around you ar 6 > 10,000 feet high, 
resplendent in their mantle of everlasting snow. tn, 
fr/Mit^are the slopes that poyr tlieir waters eastward intfj 
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*l]te Black Sea. Behind you is Herzegovina, whose tor- 
rents- are tributaries of the Adriatic. -'It was snowing^ 
• hard as we came ,up over a bleak, sterile Avild. Now, 
with Our faces to Bosnia, i1. is snowinj/ too, with gleams 
,of sunshine, btit the-ihard frost is over. Tlic snow inf* 
touching the genial loams of fertile Bosnia dissolves as 
it falls. Forests now spread out before ydu. H(5rds'»of 
plump sheep are browsing on the rich greens. The 
vegetation is worthy of a Surrey picture. All the up- 
Jan<ls as you pass arc reminiscent of home, Avith ‘their 
luxuriant opulence of {»rimroses. And so we- reached 
Serajovo at 6.20 I’.M. The situation is beautiful, pro- 
.tected on north, oast, and south by an interrupted' arc 
of hills and mountains. On the west it spreads out into 
a* long vast plain of great fertility. Its thirty odd 
thousand inhabit, ants are gathered on a plab'au some 
1600 feet above the sea. You are now in a land where 
I, ho c.riticism of contrast, s is foriaid upon you. In Bosnia, 
benignant nature does evtsrything for the peasant, and 
he shoAvs his gratitude by doinij as little as po,s,sible for 
jiimself. In Herzegovina the stern mother liolds out 
stone for bread ; hut the toiler by the miracle of his in- 
dustry converts the granite into corn and the calcareous 
Avator into wine. If she has been hard on him materially, 
he has his compensations in a plenitude of manly (juali- 
ties, intelligence, a gift of per,severing labour, and the 
mountaineer’s proud spirit that is typical of the Free. 
Thfere is a sense of hrotlicrhood between the men of 
iViotltenegro and IderzegovTua that betrays a graft from 
the same tine stock. 

You get little value by going into foreign countries 
if you lead the life of hotels. There is no royal road 
to understand the people except by mixing with them, 
and takmg them, so to speak, ni d^shaldllf in the midst 
of their amusemejits. It is worth while after dimmer 
^oing- to, one of the cafes which advertise a Zigeuner- 
* , Capelle, a gipsy orchestra. There is nothing of the 
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gipsy in tlieir dress. Their frock-coats knock the pride', 
*out of a Imnihlot taarist in a Norfolk jacket. ‘To 'hear 
their strange music;, soft or strcpito^s, tearful or gay. 
mliujio ansai or in^ a mad alh'fjro, is, a truly iiovel ' treat. 
<.t IS all played from memory, full of expressiveness, with , 
a perfect In musical gtviius, at any rate, Hun- 

gaiian and li6hemian are the s[)oik darlings of the gods. 
Even trite and trivial melodies ^.are invested with anew 
charm by the oddly inter})Osed silences, the* rapid, abrupt, 
endirtgs, and the originality of the tempo. Possi})ly out, 
of compliment to a visitor from the Far West, 1 was 
startled by a medley which sandwiched in “ Santa 
Lucu” between "‘When Johnny comes marching home 
and “ After the Ball,’' played beautifully with a dis- 
tinct.ion of phrase characteristic of Hungarian musk;. 
Offenbach V; r>lnc Beard was given by a good German 
(iompaiiy in the handsome theatre devoted to public 
entertainments. It was almost as surprising to see The 
Ge/mka advertised for a few days later as it was to 
see Okarlej/s Aunt advertised in Gr(;ek at (k)rfu. 
Austrian offi(;ers are now allowed lo l^ave their familie?^ 
with them. Like other nations, except, our own, they 
boar exile badly. The occupied provinces cannot have 
been a bed of roses for people without an Englishman's 
resource for snaking the best of a hard lot,. But, it 
would take a got)d deal more than t he home-sickness of 
the Balkans to instil a flavour of acidity into the genial 
Austrian character. They are universally such pleasdnt 
folk to meet. The Balkan volcano is always ready to 
explode, and hope springs ete.rnal in the soldier’s breast, 
so the frontier is a good spot for seeing what gloj:y can 
be got out of the fortunes of a conflict. » 

You can see in Serajevo at a glance the naturg and 
extent of the work which Amstna has set her hand to do 
so fruitfully. When you look out upon these lines pf 
handsome buildings, these qifays, like boulevj^rdo for^ 
fashionable loafing, built along embankments of cut 
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'‘stone, these •well-kept streets in asphalt and macadam, 
**t{ie settled air of orderliness and se^uri^/y obvious in the* 

• march of business and the very faces of the crowd, it is 
not easy to realise that these lands of ^hronic rapine and 
bloodshed under aget^ of misrule only came into Austrian^ 
occupation in August. 1878 by the stipidatigns of the 
Berlin Treaty. There is an excellentr sewerage systf*m, 
water supply, electric installation for light and tramways, 
workshops fo» the cncoriragement of native * art, a fine 
civil hospital, and the apparatus of municipal gcwerji- 
ment modulated, possibly over-restricted, by thc„ Landcs- 
regicrung ; but, judging by its fruits, entirely suited to 
the wants of this una.<*,customed civic life. The admirable 
network of cross-country roads is sure to arrest the atten- 
tpm of a visitor from India, where our roads and bridges 
are among the finest monuments of our public works. 
In Serajevo there? seems to b(‘ in the? Municipium some 
jealousy and irritation at, CSoveriiment interference. One 
malcontent elector informed me that th(' body of the 
people take little interest in local affairs, for in any clasli 
of opinion the administration insists on having its own 
\vay. In Banjaluka, the next town of importance in 
Bosnia, co-operation seems more harmonious. 

Their munici])al S3^stem differs, 1 believe, from ours in 
a very remarkable way. They have an inflexible rule for 
the proportionate representation of minorities, so as to pre- 
vent the franchise being manipulated and the electors* votes 
benng (iaptured in the interests of any single pushful sect. 
Iti'^ianjalfika, with a population of some 16,000, there are 
8000 ^furks, 3000 or 4^*^^ Serbs, 3000 Homan Catholics, 
and 600 Jews. Tlie Turks have eight seats ; the Serbs, 
of ne^xt importance, have six ; Homan Catholics three ; and 
Jews^ one. The electors are free to choose whom they 
like,'but they must respecU the Cadre. Such an under- 
standing might he vjxluablc on tlic other side of the 
Tndipn Ocean, f he bm'gomftster is always a Turk, as 
* representative of the largest numerical interest.^. ^ In 
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Banjaluka, owing to troubles with tho T^rks, whose' 
nerves are on tl^e strain during tho Macedonian rising, 
there is no burgomaster at present. His duties are per- 
formed by the two deputy-burgomasters, a Serb and a 
}ioman Catholic. Whatever the fifiults of the Turkish 
regime, it had one valuable asset i^ the estimation of the 
pe(^le. Tho taxes, I was told, were light. It is hardly 
to be expected that the population of the transition 
period, brought up under the old ways, will speak of 
the uhw ways — which include regular payment of taxes, 
— with effusive adulation, but there is a hum of vibrant 
activities, the bazaars are full of business, and every day 
mustj boar it in upon tho dullest that tlu'ir contributions 
come back to thoin in peace. Under the surface con- 
tentment Ihcrc goes on probably sotne quiet ebullition ip 
the consciousness of Turkish conservatism. Tho tension 
eatised by the Balkiin troubles next door may nourish 
some vague and foolish hope that out of the cauldron 
may emerge some broth of diplomatic witchcraft to poison 
tho new order, to expel the giaour and restore tho patri- 
mony of Islam. 

A visit to the Landesmuscum will show how tho 
archaeological spirit too has the countenance of the Ad- 
ministration. An attempt is made to preserve what is 
valuable in thn artistic life of the provinces. Several 
rooms arc devoted to the display of the various national 
costumes clothing wax figures, a veritable Bosnian Tus- 
saud. With characteristic thoroughness, there is iio 
charge for admission, 'fhe art workshops, maintained 
by tho State, are doing fine work in preserving the old 
forms and maintaining the highest standards. The 
carpet factory is not very large, but the work is up to 
our best Indian models. The designs are Bosnian. The 
yarn is treated with the old-tijne vegetable dyes. There 
are no anilines. I have before me an cxtrcmisly effective 
design. No. 131, which costs £4 for 300 by 62 centi- 
metres. T did not see any Turkish girls at the looms. 
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They seemed to bo all local Christians. I tlioiight the 
prices for object s of art quite suffieiemtly high. The 
for bargains in Bosnia has set. The State ateliers for 
working in metal a^e most interesth^J, Jind the work is 
first rate. The inlays of gold and silver in wood and 
various metals, the engraving and incrustajioiw, are really 
tinq and the designs imcommon. * * • 

It was altogether a .very pleasant picture to see the 
fair, open face's? of these Bosnian boys, with their largo, soft 
, brown eyes, bent over their lathes and chisels. •Tliidjy 
might have been the sons of pashas in their pkjtiiresque^ 
dress, the Turkish trousers tight from the knee down, 
the silk sash in a sheen of bright colour, and the liolero 
jacket, smartened uj) all over with an embroidery ot fine 
braid. Add to this good looks, the soft, engaging Turkish 
manner, tijc uncupiable artlessncss, the gazelb'-l ike gentle- 
ness of glance, and you will easily bedieve yourself to have 
strayed into some temple of the Muses with young Levi tes 
in gra(;ions rivalry to produce a mast.erpit^co worthy of 
the shrine of art. (/ivilisation has its drawbacks and 
/liscords. Tt is no(/ without a shock that you notice some 
Bosnians hiding their own handsome dress in a topcoat 
from some hand-me-down sh()p, possibly iiriportcd from 
tlje purli(Uis of the Borough or Ratcliffe Highway. As for 
the dress of the Turkish women, they ^ire absolutely 
invisible, swathed from head to boot wdth as many 
bandages a.s an Italian bambino. The only visible portion 
of their attire, of a startling brillian(;y, is the canary- 
coloured higlilows into which tliciy plunge their feet, 
slippers and ,all. ddie Christian women of the people 
hardly differ in dress from our own factory hands. 

The civil hospital on a hill outside the town has 
eight, blocks on the pay^ilion system. Those German 
doctors have tremendous industry. H our countrymen 
had half as much, fhtjy would make their labours t\vice 
^as fr»iti;il, for, after all, t^is universal plodding, except in 
the ca.se of a few fijjst-clas^ minds, has evolved ik) pro- 
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portionate results. Austria is tembly backvrard in all' 
that concerns nursing. Her infirmarians belong to the 
undostroyable Order of the Gamps. The leprosy studies 
at the hospital int 'rest India most. There were soven- 
t' en leper in-patients. Though in a ward by themselves, 
they were i»i the same block as oOier sick, a deplorable 
arrangement. Tlio absence of proper accommodation is 
not the fault of tlie doctors. \Vill no one give the 
authorities a quiet nudge to do the right thing ? 

The inconsistcmey of permitting intercommunication 
between the si<jk and their attendants throughout that 
block is striking, because the theory of contagiousness is 
very strong, and rightly very strong, in the minds of the 
able men who devote them, selves so thoroughly to the 
sick there. Tlie director was good enough to give me r 
sight of tlie graphic map which shows in coloured circles 
where every single ease of lepro.sy is to bo found in these 
provinces. They are under the observation of medical 
officers on the s}K)t, and a careful wiitch is kept over 
every case discovertid. Where the provinces are cont,er- 
minous with 'I'urkey the circles are in crowds. In fact, 
the nearer the Ea.st, the greater the niutiber of lejicrs. 
As you go West and North towards realms <if improved 
hygiene they tend to disajipear. The medieval fi,sh 
theory of ca.i.-.ation recently revived is derided here. 
Leprosy occiii s in the mountains of Bosnia, Avherc even 
smoked or salted li.sh is too dear, and it is never eaten. 
The Orthodox fasts are very strict, and do not, like 
Catholic fasts, allow fish in Lent — another nail in tne 
coffin of the fish bogey, which ought to bo buried without 
mourning or benefit of clergy. 

The following fact is a very extraordinary one, which 
might pardonably be met with rather incredulous sur- 
prise. There are five Austr’an garrisons stationed in 
Turkish territory in the Sand.schak of Novi Bazar. The 
names of these towns are Visegrad, Priepolje, Ple^dje, 
Sjenica Biclopoljo. The town of Novi Bazar is not so 
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'garrisoned. -Side by side with Austrian generals and 
Austrian troops in the solf-saiiie io\^n, crossing *cach 
‘ other, daily in th^ same street, are Turkish generals and 
Turkish troops — an^ their mutual ^politeness in this 
, state of scarcely ve^Jed aggression is remarkable. Oi» 
hardly knows which pv^rty to admire most for.observance 
of the civilities. If Prussians or 'Russians were# in 
Austria’s shoos, God tfelp peace in the Balkans ! When 
the Ottoman 4)reak-up ci)mes, Europe may bfe I’econciled 
, to seeing Austria’s di’oam accomplished by a streteh ^ol 
new dominion down to Salonica, to redress the balance ol 
disttirbanoe caused by Russia on the Dardanelles. 

, No writer could po.ssibly dismiss Bosnia withciit a 
note of a<lmiration for .Jajee (pronounced Ya-itse). Its 
“..sight ”is tbc picture it gives in little of Niagara. There 
is a meeting and a clashing of the mountain waters. 
The line of the I’liva falls tumbling over a cavern from 
a chain of crags inl,o the rapids of the Urbas Defile one 
hundred feet below, leaving a wraith of iridescent mist 
above the waves of (ionlhusnce, is a truly splendid picture 
^Bnt its glory would be dimmed without the setting in its 
landscape frame. There is the steep town dominated b^ 
the venerable Castell ; the sl.ern TurkLsh walls and gate- 
ways ; the spectre of the rifled Lucas tower, old beyond 
tradition ; t.he wo<tdcji gables of the dwellings built on 
masonry plinths, lifted one above another in irregulai 
galleries, and clinging, as if they feared to fall, to the 
sharp skirts of the mountain; the park of young pines 
tLci'oss the gorge with zigzag paths from which visitors 
standing in the kiosk can look at the falls through everj 
shade of coloured window. No wonder travellers make a 
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nine .hours’ detour by rail from Serajevo to look for onct 
upoij the pearl of Bosnia. 

The roads on Sunday .were gay with people cjury- 
ipg jialins festooyed with violets. In this old 'rurkisli 
strojjkghold it was curiorts to 'note how Moslem custom f 
. had grafted themselves in indiflerent ways on C^itholic 
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worship. Some of tho men with rosaries of the Madonna ' 
in their hands had shaven heads. They brought 'in their 
bit of (iarpot to kneel on, took off thejir shoes and held 
their arms apart \n prayer. The ^ wonuai go unVeiled, 
aiid* have a cross tattooed on their arms as an indelible 
pledge to hold on to the old fr.ith and make them 
tracDable shouid a ‘Turk decoy them to his harem. The 
diligoncjc journey of seven hours from Jajee to Banjahlka 
through the Urbas ].)etile is one of the mt»st delightful 
expunsions in the w^orld. If it- is less wild and primeval, 
than the J^arenta Defile, it is only because of the forests 
and its rich tracts of verdure. Barts of Bosnia abound 
in timher. There are bear and chamois for thc‘- hunter. 

All the post and telegraph offices ,arc in military 
hands. Soldi(!rs hand you your letters from the Boste 
Restante. The railway up to Banjalfika is under (iivil 
administration. Its gauge is 0.706 metre. Tho normal 
gauge of tihe general Austrian system is taken up at Ban- 
jaluka, where the section on t ;0 Doberlin on the Ooatian 
frontier is in military hands. Every einjdoye, stoker, 
guard, ticket-taker, station-master, is a^ soldier belonging 
to the Railway Regiment. It is an odd fact that my 
first real experience (»f (.liscomfort -dawdling trains, 
indifferent rcfresliments, the presence of loud, ill-bred 
Serbs — Any on ’oliday — began when T crossed into 
“ civilisation in Ooatia. Any decently conducted 
wheelbarrow might have raci^d my train. Agram, the 
handsome capital of Croatia, promised wcill ; but let me 
warn off* travellers at the end oi a tiring day from* 
dining at t-he Orpheurn. Attrat^ted by the prospect of 
having musical performances with our food we, went 
there to dine. 1 can confidently recommend that musi- 
cal restaurant for the complete success with whic.h it 
is competent to provide a mesJ of appropriate toughness 
for savages. 

It is a worn old joke, still (uirront in North Germany, 
to twit Austria on her (jnti iHf ichkeif . that indescribable, 
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genial, easy-'gomg friendliness that no language can trans- 
late: Europe has reason to be th«nlfful that there hj« 
been, no Prussiai^ hardness to keep glowing the embers 
of discontent in a ^fSition of fanatics^ The smoothness 
with which sucli s^ift progress has been made is’ tiipe 
product of tliis t/rviiffJichh’it. It is a fiyc perb)]'m- 
anee. It has exalted, in a way rftiknown before the 
reputation of Austria as an administrator in countries 
wlu'ro her hands are free. Looking bach now from 
beyond the frontier of a land so I'ertile to me in*m{^ny 
memorable associations and very many a glad surprise, 
I lift my hat in token of grateful acknowledgments anfl 
add my mite of humble felicitations, saying, • 

“Fj.okkat Austria!" 
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A Touii that embraced the whole of the western coast- 
line of the Balkan Peninsula, from Zara to Saiiti Quaranta, 
opposite Corfu, as well as the North-Western Provinces of 
its hinterland, is a good deal out of the common way. 
*fhe project of seeing Dalmatia with its several archi- 
pelagoes, Albania, Montenegro, Herzegovina, and Bosnia, 
may seem to readers unacquainted wit.h Kast-ern Europe 
a long, troublesome, costly, and somewhat adventurous*, 
enterprise. It. was with some such idea that I took a 
plunge into the unknown, not counting the cost, fur I 
had no standard of expenditure to guide me, and pre- 
pared for a good deal of trouble in countries associat.ed 
in our Western minds with conditions ol barbarism, where 
there are no tourist agencies to direct the traveller from , 
halt to halt. The great.est of my surprises is the ease, 
the comfort, the speed, and the moderation of outlay 
with which these new and enchanting lands may bo 
made the patrimony of treasured memories. Ladies, of 
course, can go over all the ground, if they will consent 
to go lightly equipped, for baggage is a burden on the 
diligence journeys into the Black Mountiiin and through 
the Urbas Dt».Hle in Bosnia. Anything but a single* 
portmanteau or overland trunk, a bxmdle (jf i*ugs, with 
pillow and an ulster, is out of place and an i iiciimbr/ince. 
The whole tour may be carried through without rushing, 
in six weeks. I should think the cost of a fortnight OHit^ho 
Riviera or St. Moritz, or any fashionable spa, would more 
than cover a month's holida}’^ in the Balt'ans. And what 
dillbrcnce in charm ! A totally* new world is beipg Cion- 
tinually unrolled before your eyes. ..The picture is for 

• 264 i ' 
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ever changing, 1 might very well say for ever improving, 
becausej. on the line 1 suggest, you uio>ie along a path of 
crescendo surprises, and the gladdest of all surprises is 
the magical invigoraUon it brings into, the health. Why 
is not the gospel of travel more widely preacdied? Whe-v* 
will ailing mortals realise that there is more potency for 
good in well-chosen journeys tluui in' all 'the spas and 
pharmacopceias of the world ? This spa fetish is wildly 
overdone. It* is the ruin of many a line constitution. 

Anglo-Indians, already, Heaven knows, suHiciently 
“reduced’’ by climate, are put througli a course of 
reducing waters, and when they have reached tlic goal' 
of ultimate limpness they are pass(*(l on to get. better 
to the mercies of an ‘‘ aftei'-cure.” No one raises a v(dce 
jit the sorry ritual of a procession of both sexes in the 
publi(j street sipping tlieir nauseous doses from the town 
pump, and carrying olV the game without the humours 
of the Augurs, for at l(,‘ast these ancient priests of hum- 
bug. on seeing each other laughed. reo])lc of our race 
rel/Urning from India do not staml well tlie CTermanisation 
of their livers by an inundation of foreign waters. When 
the medical men of India give up confiding in the autho- 
rity of books, and h\arn at first hand tor ihomselvcs the 
value of residence in the Alps away Iroui lakt^s — for we 
need dry bracing — or a tour in the DalkaiiVi, siiflcrers will 
be sent on to tberu direct to work off tluiir congestions, 
and not rid some halfway Curt-Ort in a (Icrmaii valley, 
Avhero every gland turns sickly from its drenching with 
alkalis or (xlauDers salts. Try it, all ye vicjtims of 
malaria or liver or “ nerves,” insomnia or sheer weariness, 
and you will see Avith wliat speed the malarial parasite is 
knocked out in a tussle with the rod blood that draws its 
oxygen from the European highlands, and Iioav the un- 
strung nerves get set, assuming their line responsive 
vyiriness again. Try ten days of March in Scrajevo, >^iid 
ask •your friends in Cai^sbarf' or lloinhurg whetlier \vith 
all their waters they kuovj anything of the resilience of 
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step and the frank, abounding appetite that like a be- 
♦nignant genius 9 .ccf)mpanied your wanderings »In .these 
Balkan hills. * ^ * 

Remember, Ti^ieste is the inostyuitable starting -place 
the round traced in this book. ' 

First, ^.s to cost. If you look, at your map you can 
moasure ujj the distance between your station of entramje 
to Herzegovina at (Iravosa, which is the port for Ragusa, 
and tlio frontier town Doberlm, in the morth-west of 
H^sma, whore you emerge from the Balkans into Croatia^ 
Let me Uike you from (-rravosa to Mostar, capital of the 
^ Herzegovina, distance by rail eight and a quarter hours, 
faro, second-class, nine kronen twenty-six heller, that is, , 
about eight shillings. Excellent refreshments on the 
way. From Mostar to Serajevo, capital of Bosnia, dis- 
tance a little loss, faro under seven shillings. From 
Serajevo to »lajce (pronounced Ya-itse), the Pearl of 
Bosnia, about eight shillings. From Jajee to Ban- 
jaluka, nearly eight hours in a victoria behind a pair 
of spanking Hungarian horses, only live shillings each 
person, through the wonderful road of the Urbas Defile., 
From Banjahlka to Doberlin, five shillings. Thus for 
£2 you can cross the veiy heart of Herz(‘govina and 
Bosnia and sec its choicest sights. In previous chapters I 
have spoken of the comfort and excellence of the table, 
especially in Mostar and Serajevo, and of the reasonable 
charges. I have nothing on that score to add. It is 
better to wire for a room to the Hol.cl Narenta, Most'ar. 

1 forgot to wire to the Hotel Europe at Serajevo, find 
found myself crow<led out when 1 arrived. ^ This contre- 
temps was a stroke of luck, for I was much niore com- 
fortable and better fed at the Hotel Central, where 1 
had a beautiful first-floor front room. I can strongly 
recommend it. I have elseivhere spoken of the great 
courtesy that is universal in those provinces. The onjy 
. station whenj tho rofrcshnionts' call for improveino^it is^ 
at La^va, on the way to J.ajce. The coffee, beer, and . 
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bread, as usual, were oxcollent, but in this land of 
appetite more substantial fare is needed, so a luncheoi^ 
basket should be taken in the train from Serajcvo. The 
shortcomings at *th9 Lasva station. are all the more 
notable because the ¥ood is so good a4 quite small placej> 
Travellers on the Ibi^ stimulating drive between Jajcc 
and Banjaluka will over remember with thankfulness^ the 
goV^d soup and succiriiont omelette, and the little quarter 
litre of delicious white Avine placed before them at the 
first halt while watering the horses. \ think the jname 
’"of this little wayside inn at l^ocac (proiinuneed Boshfitz) 
merits honourable mention in addition to it.s humble two-f 
franc, bill. I hope I have made it clear that this trip is 
well within the means of the average Anglo-Indian. 

Tlierii is a right way and a Avrong one for planning 
but the route. As it is a land and water tour, you may 
come into Bosnia from Hungary rid Buda-rest, or 
Croatia via Agraiii, and work your way down overland 
to Kagusa, returning to Trieste along the Pkistern 
Adriatic, taking in Dalmatia, or you may reverse the 
order. On the nursery principle that it is pleasantest 
to keep the boiivr honclie for the last, there can be no 
question that it is best to do the Adriatic sea-line first 
and finish in Croatia after touring through the Balkan 
provinces of ocjc.upation. First sea, then land, that is my 
recommendation. You start, therefore, from Trieste in 
one of the weekly coasting steamers of the Austrian- 
IJoyd Company, (let their table of sailings first, and 
ngtc well the '^ime at your disposal for visiting the 
ports m nnUe, I do not think there is any need to 
break your Journey anywhere up to Spalato. Put up at 
the Hotel Troccoli there, and see that you get a room on 
the Piazza dei Signori. Spalato wants three full days, 
not** merely to see thft Palace of Diocletian, but the 
museums, &(?. On no account miss exaiiiiniiig the 
beaut.iful illustrated vohinuyof the Awms oj the Pdldee 
of ^Didthtian, by Adam, F.B.S., F.S.A., Architcct^^ 
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the King and Queen, pu' lAshed in 1 764, which lies on • 
^ reading-desk in the Spalato Museum. Nothing can 
give you so clea^ an idea of these ruins and their fine 
state of preservaticm down to iso '^ears ago compared 
'acith their condition now. The riiim of the buried city 
of Saiona, four miles off, will take a full afternoon. Tnose 
unfamiliar with German or Italian will miss the help of 
the custodian who know.s neither ’English nor French. 
But the naked eye is not a bad interpreter. By all 
means devote a day to the drive vifi Saiona round the 
Riviera delle setto Oastella to one of the sweetest spots 
in the Adriatic, 'I'rai'i the forsaken. Fare there and 
back, 6 florins, or los. 

What is the best season for this trip i The spring 
for choice, then autumn, but winter is not bad : summer 
is prohibitive. In fair weather nothing can exceed the 
pleasure of threading the maze of t.he Dalmatian islands. 
But like other seas, the Adriatic is not always in an 
angelic temper. A mermaid in a tantrum is a poor 
figure of those waters when lashed into fury by the 
Bora. Jf you are a poor .sailor, you will wail, for blue 
water; if a good one, you will get jis much acrobatic 
exercise as you want. But the good days are so full of 
fascination that they arc well worth waiting for. You 
can got from ^Trieste to Ragusa by express st eamer in 
twenty-four hours for 7s. first class, food, cxtr.a, sis 
required. There you will stay at the Hotel luqxirial, 
having secured a room in advance. Dine at the Hotel 
de la Ville in the town somet.imes for a v,hange. If yitu* 
know Italian, it will open the door to much ple.o.sant 
intercourse with a very genial people, and give you 
many insights into the state of tension between ICalian 
and Slav. The German waiter having made some mistake 
about a dish that I had ordered in Italian, my neighbour, 
a fine typo of the Ragusan gentleman, could not conceal 
his'Wrath, and, turning to trie, s''id: “You see, sir, what 
we have come to in Ragusa. ^A pretty pass, per Baoco ! 
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t.hat we Kagusans in our owt ^ity must give orders for 
our dinner in a foreign tongue/' The menus in th« 
Dalmatian hotels are in German *anfl Italian, so with 
the help of a guide-book no traveller uecd starve. 

Montenegro is 'fm excursion by> itself. It cam bo> 
enfoYed from CatU/ro by the famous mountain "road 
which in eight hours 'brings you to the Capital, Cettinje 
(pK>nounced Shettinjv), or you can go up the river Bojana 
that separates the Princi^)ality from Albania. . Part of the 
Bojanfty is navigable by stfjamer, but the upper niaohes 
are^y boat that lands you at Lakci Scutari. Sovne 
prijfei* entering Montenegro this way, because you first 
got a sight of its fertile districts around this lovely lake 
which at the south or Scutari end is Turkish. Then 
come tlic stupendous contrasts of unrelieved appalling 
barrenness when, leaving the Vaporotto at the northern 
end, you pass Uieka tlirough the tempestuous billows of 
gloomy rocik that encircle and protect Cettinje. But I 
recommend the order suggested in my Introductory 
Note on the route because of its practical (jonvenience. 
Though I was never asked for a passport in any part 
of my travels except at Durazzo, in Turkish Albania, 
it is better to have one available. 

Austrian money is current everywhere, and so is 
English gold. The Austrian custom-house is extremely 
strict, especially at the points where you leave Monte- 
negro. The temptation to bring away from Cettinje a 
few boxes of delicious cigarettes, which cost about a 
shilling a hundred, is not worth indulging: you may 
lose your boat while being subjc(it,cd to penalty. Agram, 
the capital of Croatia, is a very handsome city well worth 
a visit. 'Phe anti- Hungarian spirit, there is intermittently 
at blood-heat. The Croatian raihvay service is slow and 
inconvenient, not becau#ie the people are not alive to it, 
but because the predominant partner, Hungary, hinders 
progress for th6 purpose yf diverting traffic to -the 
• Hmigarian lines. lit must be said for Hungary tifal 
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her railways are excelle . Iv and marvels of cheapness, 
at any rale on th^^ lines that lead to or from the jpapital. 
On leaving Bosnia the traveller will regnjt not going 
home by Biida-Peet, perhaps the moist wonderful, (dty 
iri Europe as a sairiplo of lavish K/uinicipal enterprise! 
The 'not feeling and perennial ri(itS in Croatia befcome 
intejligible, if not excusable, in view of Hungarian 
selfishness in thwarting the comme'>(^e of her neighl)()ur. 

I do noUknow of any guide 'in English ^dealing with 
this tour. At Spalato and Salona a brief aC(Hrnnt of 
these most interesting anti(piities is very niu(di needed 
In English. The brochure of the Spalato Museum was 
in Italian. Traveh and in the Near ./iV/,-s7, by 

Miller, is an excellent book concerned with those parts. 
Those who know German will like IHnariseke Wander- 
H/ngen, by Hoerne ; also Thuek Homien- ITerzegovina ; 
Kreuz and Quer, by Hcnner. For Dalmatia, the large 
Futirer duveli Dalmatien is indispensable for t.hosc who 
like tlnur information complete. 

Before (dosing this series may I add a word about 
the Venetian influence that is the most dominant note 
throughout Dalmatia ? Let no man think tliat ho can 
realise from books the greatness of old Venicci till he has 
seen Dalmatia. From Trieste to Corfu, and doubtless 
fixrther still nii witness Candia, you see all about you 
cut into marble frames the sign manual of the Itepublic. 
the Lion on Wings. Read if you will, as of c.ourse you 
must, The t:^iones of Venice ; but, to understand her hist>ory 
truly, pass out of the lagoons, cross o\.3r the Adriattic 
waters, take even the hasty survey permissible during 
the few hours the steamtir waits at every port on coast 
and island, and you will come back enchanted with ‘chose 
other sculptured Ston(?s of Venice with which she beauti- 
fied her colonial seaboard. Let the Slavs pull down in 
paltry ptjtulancc Italian names from the street corners; 
let 'them discourse to you wj nie^n whispers of the lon^ 
intrigue of Venetian villainy — how sb ^ starved her ^artists, 
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foy kept them aliVh only, with *hc thong \ her hand,* to 
I make tliem work for nothing; /low her monumemts and 
fortifications so admirable to behold constructed by 

the corvee, and hbw the Dalmatian fyrests were devas- 
tkted to provide tiifiber for her sl^ps.^ But though 
yoh^x ears are ojxai, ^yur soul is shut to tlie sadn ,.oJs 
of medic'val story : tUe tinies were out of jbint. But 
till* the Slavs destroj^ the monuments of Venice^ fli at 
(jover their land Avith ^nporishable glory, they would 
figure better in foreign Apinion to hit Venice alone. 
'Af‘i(?r a sight of so much to thrill the Dalmatian pSopJe 
of Italian stock Avith pride of ancestry, no wohder they 
should hold on to perhaps impossible ideals, and look 
upon Dalmatia in the Ava}^ the Tri(\stines look upon 
Trieste, as of riglit tfie herit,age of imransomed Italy — 
ffnjia Irr*^tlentfi . 

Truly they knoAV little of Venice who only Venice 
know ! 

* It is taiipht in Austrian srhnnls that, the i)iles which keep V^enice 
above water are all Dalmatian timber. 


TllK END 
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